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THE FIRST GRIST MILL IN OLD COLONY 


iN THE year 1635, Isaac Stedman, a na- 

tive of Biddenden, Kent, England, sailed 

from London in the ship Elizabeth, and 

i <a) soon after arriving in this country joined 

[ie settlers who had already come from Kent 

and had made their homes in the vicinity of Plymouth. 

The place where he located was the little village 

called Greene Bush, and here, in 1640, having finally 

decided to take up with milling, he built a grist mill, 

the first water operated one that was erected in the 
Old Colony. 

Power was obtained by draining the First Herring 
Brook. Mr. Stedman also erected a house a short 
distance south of the mill. The dam was at the north 
of the highway on which the mill and house were 
situated. In 1650 he sold the mill to George Russell, 
of Hingham. Some time after this he removed to 
Boston, where he died in 1678. 

George Russell, his successor, operated the mill for 


¢ 
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six years and then sold a half interest in it to John 
Stockbridge. Russell and Stockbridge operated the 
mill until 1657, when Mr. Stockbridge removed to 
Boston. Charles Stockbridge inherited his father’s 
interest, and in 1665 purchased the one half interest 
of Mr. Russell in the mill, which continued in the 
Stockbridge family for over 150 years. After this 
period it became the property of the Clapp fam- 
ily, by whom it was operated until about 25 years 
ago, 

Through the generosity of William H. Clapp, the 
mill last year was acquired by the Scituate Historical 
Society. Save for the nether millstone, which was 
replaced during the ownership of the Clapp family, 
the mill is in about its original condition. The pon- 
derous stones are in a good state of preservation. On 
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stated occasions they can be turned as of yore, and 
recently, upon such an occasion, many persons carried 
away samples of the product. The affair being re- 
ported in the Boston papers, applications from many 
sections for samples were made to the Historical Soci- 
ety. A lady in Texas asked for 50 lbs. 

In September, 1922, the Scituate Historical Society 
held anniversary exercises of its incorporation. One 
of the features of this celebration was the re-enact- 
ment of the scenes of nearly three centuries ago by the 
townspeople, old and young, bringing home raised corn 
to this ancient mill to be ground. Thomas H. Farmer 
was in charge of the mill, and William H. Clapp 
poured the corn into the hopper and opened the flood- 
gates. 

Townspeople and visitors were admitted to the mill 
to see it in operation. At noon the guests of the 
society went to the Cudworth House, built in 1723 and 
now restored as the home of the society. A luncheon 
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was partaken of, which in part consisted of corn bread 
made from the product of the mill. 

While in the old days native corn constituted the 
principal grain that was ground, considerable wheat 
also was raised in that locality up to about 75 years 
ago, and the farmers brought it to the mill to be made 
into flour on the toll system. Records as to tolls are 
of interest. Under date of Oct. 2, 1637, Governor 
Bradford decreed: “It is enacted by the court that 
the milner of Scituate shall not take above the twelfth 
part of the toule of grinding corne.” 

On Columbus Day of this year the writer made a 
trip to Scituate as the guest of Mr. Farmer, of .the 
Scituate Historical Society, who is a brother-in-law 
of Henry M. Allen, of Allen & Wheeler, Troy, Ohio, 
well known to the milling trade. It had been arranged 
to operate the mill to gratify the large number of 
visitors who likewise were present. 

In talking with Mr. Clapp, who acted as miller, the 
writer learned that the plant could be operated the 
year around, except for a short time in the summer 
when the water in the pond might be 


quite low. It was originally operated 


by an overshot wheel, but nearly 100 
years ago a turbine drive was substi- 


tuted and bevel gear installed. The 
original ironwork equipment was prob- 
ably brought from England. 

On the lower floor the miller’s grain 
chest fills its accustomed place, and on 
the wall is a framed copy of a docu- 
ment which, in the peculiar handwriting 
and legal phraseology of colonial times, 
fixes the rate for tolls. On the outside 
of the mill a bronze tablet, which was 
placed there by the town, gives a record 
of ownership and the date when it was 
built. Owing to the slope of the site, 
which admits of a lower floor, the mill 
seems to be twice as large inside as when 
viewed from the highway on which it 
is situated. 

On the second floor there is a heavy 
wooden hoisting derrick for lifting the 
millstones. This and other wooden ap- 
paratus, such as the wheel for raising 
the water gate, are of the crudest char- 
acter, and show in a striking manner that 
there was a lack of tools, if not of skill, 
with which to turn out trim pieces of 
work. A singular thing that’ the visitor 
perceives is that the doorway to the mill 
is so low that a man of average height 
cannot enter without lowering his head. 
Another door admits entrance to the mill 
from the rear to its basement floor. 

In colonial days the building of a mill 
was under public permit, and occasional- 
ly was subsidized. Millers, being regard- 
ed as essential to public needs, were ex- 
empted from military service as well as 
some other civic duties, 

The Indians raised much corn in the 
Old Colony territory, and the early set- 
tlers took up its cultivation. Fifty bush- 
els was the average production to the 
acre of land, and about 15 of wheat. 
Corn was often “set” with fish, and the 
fields had to be watched at night for 
about a fortnight to prevent wolves from 
digging up the fish, the settlers taking 
turns at watching. Fish were used to a 
considerable extent for fertilizing pur- 
poses by the colonists, and some of their 
supplies of it were procured of the In- 
dians, who constructed weirs in the 
streams. 

We read in the old records that farm 
products were received by the collectors 
in lieu of money for taxes, and corn was 
the principal one so designated. Trad- 
ing with the Indians was by barter. 

Grist mills and saw mills were of much 
importance to the first settlers, who were 
obliged to make long journeys through 
the woods, carrying grist on their backs 
when horses were not available. The 
earliest mills were run by windpower, 
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but these were in some places supplanted by water 
driven mills, as such power admitted of more con- 
tinuous operation. 

The first American saw mill was started at Piscata- 
qua (near Portsmouth, N. H.) in 1631. In 1642, the 
first ironworks were put in operation near Lynn, Mass. 
The iron deposits of the Saugus bog furnished the ore. 

The Greene Bush mill brings to mind eloquently 
these familiar lines by Samuel Woodworth: 


“How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild-wood, 

And every loved spot that my infancy knew! 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill which stood 

by it, 

The bridge and the rock where the cataract fell; 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 

And e’en the rude bucket that hung in the well, 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well.” 


Interior of the Old Greenbush Mill 


November 7, 1923 


Mr. Woodworth has, in fact, furnished an excellent 
picture of this old mill and its surroundings as he 
viewed them. His home was not far distant from it. 
in the old town of Scituate, and tourists make visits 
to the spot. The occupants kindly point out the wel! 
with its sweep and bucket. This poem, one of man) 
written by Mr. Woodworth, was set to music, the air 
being an adaptation of the music of Moore’s song, 
“Araby’s Daughter,” and for a century it has been a 
popular favorite. 

In the Old World, years do not usually have such 
an appeal to the visitor as in America. For this 
reason, interest always is awakened in the story of 
ancient landmarks. And when, as in the present in- 
stance, it relates to a mill which was built in 1640, the 
milling fraternity no doubt will be glad to have its 
attention directed to it. 

One should pause and note, too, that only in the cise 
of the Jamestown settlement is there another locality 
in the United States where nine generations of English- 
men have lived and died. 


Photograph by McLaughlin, Plymouth 
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“Uncle Joe Granby,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, ‘was down here the other day walkin’ up an’ 
down restless as a flea bit dawg on account that Red Sawyer 
and Hy. Gallup an’ a lot of other crick millers was sellin’ 
ouldn’t compete with ’em and éet his cost 
back, let alaxAtay up any profit. 
got hisself peptty well lathered up an’ stopped to take breath, 

D the way I look at it is that so long as you keep on 
“ teyin’ to prove you ain't no coward when it 
es to price cuttin’, you ain’t a dang 
bit better’n they are. It’s goin’ on 
_} thirty-four years since my paw 
told me that when the boys started 
‘fear Q* price cuttin’ he always pegged 
. his sellin’ figger an’ went fishin’. 
f= An’ what my paw done I’m still doin’. 


‘Well,’ says I, when he'd 
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THE JOLLY MILLER 

Of all the adjectives which nowadays 
would seem inappropriate of application 
to the miller in his office, or collectively 
in convention assembled, “jolly” stands 
out conspicuously, The ballad maker 
who originally coined the phrase certain- 
ly had no knowledge of price-cutting 
competition, of bargain-hunting bakers, 
of export buyers who no longer buy, or of 
salesmen who no longer sell. His miller 
did his day’s work and was through with 
it; he was a pre-Volsteadian miller, night- 
ly forgetting the cares of his mill in the 
warm comforts of conviviality. Whether 
he remained jolly at his work we do not 
know; our outstanding picture of him 
is in the intervals of labor, standing at 
the door of his mill to gossip with the 
neighboring farmers, or singing lustily 
through the evening along with his 
cronies, the butcher, the baker and the 
candiestick maker. 

After all, the miller of today is not 
so completely unlike his prototype as ap- 
pearances would indicate. He does not, 
indeed, often stand at his mill door, for 
the good reason that his office is quite 
likely to be on the seventeenth floor of 
a building far away from the mill itself, 
and the only door he can wait by is that 
of the elevator. He does not gossip 
cheerily with the farmers, because he 
buys his wheat amid the most unsociable 
atmosphere of a grain exchange. And he 
is not jolly, because the telephone keeps 
ringing, because more people want to 
see him than he can find time for, be- 
cause solicitors for numberless worthy 
Causes beset his office door, and for doz- 
ens of other reasons. 

Get the miller away from his office, 
however, and he is likely to prove just 
as jolly as any grist grinder of old 
England. He becomes cheerful even 
during the brief interval of luncheon; 
he expands visibly at dinner, and his 
week-end golf is punctuated with smiles, 
if also sometimes with enforced exple- 
tives. He throws off the lugubrious air 
of the harassed man of business, and 
gives every indication of his belief that 
life is, after all, well worth living. 

Why is this? Is it a heroic reaction 
from the depression of his business af- 
fairs? Is the smiling miller of the din- 


ner table a modern version of the Spar- 
tan boy concealing beneath his cloak the 
beast gnawing at his vitals? Or is the 
miller’s jollity away from his office a 
truer reflection of his real state of mind 
than the long face he pulls when some- 
body asks him how business is going? 

It does not appear likely that most of 
the millers of the country are wearing 
their extra-official cheerfulness as a mask 
to conceal their underlying gloom. They 
are good-humored when off duty because, 
in spite of all their claims to the con- 
trary, they are getting along very com- 
fortably, with no more pressing worries 
than are the lot of every business man. 
They may not be amassing fortunes out 
of their mills, but they are keeping the 
wolf a long distance away from the door, 
and they are able to regard the world 
with considerable jollity because it is, in 
the main, treating them very well. 

A plea on behalf of the mental welfare 
of the whole industry might properly be 
made for the infusion of a bit more of 
this spirit into the millers’ business ac- 
tivities. The jolly miller of old doubt- 
less had a better time of it among his 
boon companions of an evening by the 
inn fire than he did while the mill was 
running, but there is at least an implica- 
tion that his working hours did not find 
him utterly soured and despairing. <A 
few jolly millers nowadays would do 
the whole trade a vast amount of good. 
They would shake the solemnity out of 
a convention by making it laugh at its 
troubles, and they would help immense- 
ly to create the general belief that flour 
milling, instead of having fallen upon 
evil days, is on the whole really a very 
prosperous industry. 

When every miller away from his office 
is glum-faced and morose, when he no 
longer can digest his dinner and when 
the golf links provide no further attrac- 
tion, then all hope of reviving the jolly 
miller of tradition will indeed be dead. 
But as long as jollity among millers off 
duty is not only possible, but the rule, 
there is still hope that the industry may 
yet see a return of the cheery old chap 
of Ballad days, contented in his work, 
glad of its rewards, proud of a credit- 
able past and, above all, hopeful for a 
still more successful future. 






CHEER FROM ABROAD 


An analysis of the official record of 
flour exports for the twelve months end- 
ed September 30, 1923, as compared with 
those of the corresponding period the 
year before, is conspicuously encourag- 
ing as regards both the present and the 
future of the flour export trade. Of late 
it has become the habit of considerable 
sections of the milling industry to think 
of the foreign trade in flour as essentially 
a thing of the past, gradually declining 
from its extraordinary war-time volume 
to a point where it no longer is seriously 
to be counted on. The downward tend- 
ency of the years 1921 and 1922 has been 
regarded as inevitably continuous, and 
the remarkable gain in Canada’s flour 
export trade during the same period has 
been accepted gloomily as marking the 
gradual passing of the bulk of the 
world’s flour export business away from 
the United States. 

As a matter of fact, flour export ship- 
ments from this country have of late 
shown a considerable and most promising 
increase. During the twelve months end- 
ing with last September, the total quan- 
tity of flour exported from the United 
States amounted to 15,217,000 barrels, 
or almost exactly a million more than 
during the previous twelve-month period. 
This in itself is quite enough to demon- 
strate that the export flour trade is very 
far from dead, for conditions have been 
by no means favorable. Wheat in the 
United States has been relatively high in 
price, despite the lamentations of the 
wheat growers; the exchange situation 
has continued to be unfavorable, and 
some of the larger European buyers have 
been in a worse position than ever be- 
fore to finance imports of any kind. 

Furthermore, an examination of the 
records shows that the increase has been 
of the sort which promises permanence. 
There has been no excessive volume of 
flour buying from any one country, or 
any one part of the world, to offset tem- 
porarily a general decline elsewhere. 
The losses have been few and relatively 
small; the gains have been numerous and 
widely distributed. Furthermore, they 
have not resulted from accidental short- 
ages in other exporting countries; flour 
exports from Canada have shown a re- 
markable increase, and those from Ar- 
gentina and Australia have fully held 
their own, 

The only possible conclusion from 
these facts is that the wheat flour con- 
sumption of the world as a whole is 
steadily and materially increasing, and 
doing so at a rate which exceeds by a 
large amount the ability of importing 
countries to raise wheat or manufacture 
flour for their own needs. Bread eating, 
and specifically wheat bread eating, is 
becoming more general the world over, 
and because flour milling facilities in 
most countries are inadequate to take 
care of the increasing consumptive de- 
mand, nations which have a surplus both 
of wheat and of milling capacity are en- 
larging their foreign flour shipments. 

Such a tendency is not and cannot be 
a matter of a single year’s development. 
It goes deep into the habits of people 
all over the world; it reflects their civ- 
ilization and their industrial prosperity. 
The eating of bread has always been a 
fairly accurate measure of progress; as 
nations advance in the scale their bread 
consumption increases. Thus the pres- 
ent situation promises well for the fu- 
ture; while competition among the flour 
exporting nations will undoubtedly ke 
intense, there is every reason to believe 
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that the total volume of their foreign 
flour sales will steadily advance. 

Observing the figures for United 
States flour exports in more detail, it 
appears that there have been relatively 
few changes in the leading foreign cus- 
tomers during the past year. Of the 
twenty nations who were at the head of 
the list during the twelve months ended 
September 30, 1922, only three have 
dropped from among the leaders in 
1922-23. Russia, which in the earlier 
period stood fifteenth, with 228,000 bar- 
rels of flour from the United States, has 
fallen out, with only 156,000 barrels, this 
year, but the change is easily explained 
by the great volume of relief flour which 
went into Russia a year and a half ago. 
The Ukrainian Republic has likewise, and 
for similar reasons, gone far down the 
list. Jamaica, although its imports of 
flour from the United States have re- 
mained practically unchanged, has been 
crowded out of twentieth place. 

The newcomers among the first twenty 
foreign buyers of United States flour are 
Greece, which has taken over a consid- 
erable part of Turkey’s position as the 
distributing center for the Near East; 
Latvia, which has increased its imports 
of United States flour from 139,000 bar- 
rels to 218,000, and Poland and Danzig, 
which have shown a gain of nearly one 
hundred per cent, their imports of Unit- 
ed States flour during the past twelve 
months amounting to 169,000 barrels. 

Of the seventeen countries which have 
remained among the first twenty custom- 
ers during both years, the United King- 
dom still holds first place, but now by 
a very narrow margin. United Kingdom 
imports of flour from the United States 
have shown very little change; in the 
past twelve months they amounted to 
1,907,000 barrels, and in the previous 
period to 2,047,000. Germany, the sec- 
ond largest customer in 1921-22, has also 
maintained the volume of its purchases 
with only a slight loss, the figures being 
1,215,000 and 1,327,000 barrels, respec- 
tively, but it has been passed by China, 
which in the twelve months just ended 
imported 1,787,000 barrels of flour from 
the United States, as compared with 
only 508,000 the year before. This tre- 
mendous increase, however, is more ap- 
parent than real, for it is partly offset 
by reductions in the imports of United 
States flour by Hongkong (768,000 bar- 
rels as against 1,086,000), by the leased 
territory of Kwangtung (288,000 barrels 
as against 498,000), and by Japan (266,- 
000 barrels as against 587,000). 

The most conspicuous and most grati- 
fying gain is in the case of the Nether- 
lands, which in 1922-23 imported 1,182,- 
000 barrels of flour from the United 
States, assuming fourth place among the 
foreign buyers, whereas in 1921-22 that 
country occupied sixth place, with total 
imports from the United States of only 


676,000 barrels. Turkey, third on the list 


a year ago, now stands twelfth, but this 
is in large measure due, as has already 
been pointed out, to the rise of Greece 
as a flour distributing center. Cuba 
stands fifth in both years, with little 
change in the volume of flour imports. 
Nearly all of the other countries among 
the first twenty have shown material 
gains. Finland, seventh on this year’s 
list, has practically doubled its imports 
of flour from the United States. The 
Philippine Islands, eighth, show a sixty 
per cent gain. Brazil, Mexico, Haiti and 
Egypt have all materially increased their 
buying. The conspicuous. losses are in 
the cases of Denmark and Norway; Den- 
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mark’s purchases of United States flour, 
indeed, have not greatly diminished, but 
Norway’s, owing to government action in 
the interests of its own millers, have 
been cut in half. 

A further and exceedingly significant 
fact is brought out by comparing the 
purchases of United States flour, this 
year and last, by groups of nations in 
the Western Hemisphere. All of these 
show a distinct and most encouraging 
gain. The Central American group, com- 
prising British Honduras, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Salvador and Mexico, imported 
from the United States a total of 969,000 
barrels of flour in 1922-23, whereas in 
the previous twelve months their total im- 
ports were 792,000 barrels. While this 
increase is not in itself very large, it 
shows a marked tendency in the right 
direction, particularly encouraging since 
the United States is in a far better posi- 
tion than any other flour exporting coun- 
try to supply the needs of this part of 
the world. 

There is a similar gain in the volume 
of shipments to the West Indies, includ- 
ing Cuba, Haiti, Barbados, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Tobago, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, the Virgin Islands, the miscellaneous 
British, French and Dutch Indies, and 
the other islands of the group. In the 
twelve months just ended the total flour 
exports from the United States to the 
West Indies amounted to 1,902,000 bar- 
rels, or almost exactly as much as those 
to the United Kingdon; in the preceding 
period the shipments were 1,702,000 bar- 
rels. Here again, the United States is 
in a peculiarly advantageous position, al- 
though Canada has of late made conspic- 
uous gains in the volume of its West 
Indies flour trade, 

Flour shipments from the United 
States to South America have increased 
in about the same proportion, the total 
being 871,000 barrels, as compared with 
797,000 the year before. South American 
buyers of United States flour include 
Brazil, by far the most active of all, 
Venezuela, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Guiana, Peru and Chile. The west coast 
countries, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and 
Chile, have all shown gains, Peru now 
ranking next to Brazil among the South 
American buyers of United States flour. 

The oriental flour export trade has 
been the largest gainer during the year. 
Flour shipments from the United States 
to the Orient, including China, Japan, 
Hongkong, the leased territory of 
Kwangtung, the Philippines, Australia 
and Oceania, amounted to 3,630,000 bar- 
rels in 1922-23; in the previous period 
the total was 3,047,000 barrels. It is 
worth noting that this trade was at its 
maximum during the last two months of 
the twelve; in August and September 
flour exports to the Orient amounted to 
929,000 barrels, or twenty-seven per cent 
of the year’s total. 

The foregoing analysis has been made 
in considerable detail because it is only 
by specific facts, fully and accurately 
stated, that the prevalent and quite in- 
correct impression regarding the decline 
of the flour export trade can be success- 
fully combated. The figures quoted are 
those of the United States Department 
of Commerce, and while they include 
exports of flour ground in bond from 
Canadian wheat by United States mills, 
they do not include any Canadian flour 
shipped abroad by way of the United 
States. 

The record proves two things: first, 
that the flour export trade of the United 
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States is increasing, not decreasing, with 
a present total volume materially ex- 
ceeding that of any calendar year from 
1904 to 1915, with the single exception 
of 1907; second, that the distribution of 
this trade is such as to forecast a con- 
tinued advance in the years immediately 
to come. No matter how sharp the com- 
petition from other exporting countries 
may be, the world’s consumption of 
wheat flour is manifestly increasing at a 
rate sufficient to supply ample business 
for the United States mills. Unless arti- 
ficial methods are employed to increase 
the price of wheat in the United States 
out of all proportion beyond the world 
level, thereby strangling the export flour 
business, the millers have every reason 
to feel that in the coming years foreign 
buyers will stand ready to provide a 
market for at least twelve per cent of 
the total flour output of the country. 





“FIRE!” 

On October 19 the main unit of the 
Sperry Flour Company’s thousand-bar- 
rel mill at Los Angeles was practically 
destroyed by fire, the loss being estimat- 
ed at one hundred thousand dollars. The 
fire started in a dust collector on the 
fifth floor, presumably from a spark 
from a scourer. Only the presence of 
mind and prompt action of the switch- 
board operators, who spread the warn- 
ing by telephone to every department of 
the mill, prevented loss of life among the 
employees. 

On September 23 the plant of the St. 
James (Minnesota) Milling Company 
was destroyed by fire, the estimated loss 
being forty-five thousand dollars. A 
week earlier the corn mill of the Ameri- 
can Hominy Company at Mount Vernon, 
Indiana, was burned to the ground. On 
September 6 the hundred-barrel mill at 
Clever, Missouri, was destroyed by fire. 

In August the plant of the Lone Star 
Milling Company at Corsicana, Texas, 
was burned, with a loss estimated at 
thirty thousand dollars. The McLeod 
Milling Company suffered a fifty thou- 
sand dollar loss through the burning of 
its mill at Stratford, Ontario. In Texas 
there was a disastrous fire which wrecked 
the plant of the Sweetwater Milling 
Company, the loss amounting to seventy- 
five thousand dollars. 

This is in no way a complete record 
of the fire losses of the milling industry 
during the past few months, nor does it 


‘include any instances of mere fire dam- 


age. The mills named were wiped out of 
existence, and while the list presumably 
includes most of the larger items, a care- 
ful survey would doubtless double its 
length and increase by fifty per cent the 
aggregate figure for the value of the 
property destroyed. 

In practically every case, these fires 
were preventable. As a rule, they origi- 
nated within the mills themselves, in 
some instances in the very machinery de- 
signed to prevent explosions and fires. 
Some of the plants were old, some mod- 
ern; some of them were large units and 
others were small ones. Despite the ef- 
ficiency of fire-fighting methods, and the 
promptness and skill of municipal fire 
departments, experience has shown that 
a flour mill fire is peculiarly hard to 
handle, and that, if it once gains head- 
way, the chances for averting heavy if 
not total loss are relatively slight. 

The American flour milling industry 
has tended to accept the fire hazard as 
one of the irremovable evils of life, and 
to meet it less with preventive ingenuity 
than with the consolations of insurance. 





No one would for a moment question the 
value of fire insurance policies on flour 
milling properties, but insurance is a 
poor substitute for prevention. The 
whole industry is bearing a heavy burden 
of expense in its insurance rates, and 
some part, at any rate, of this burden 
could be removed if every miller would 
pay the same attention to fire preven- 
tion that he does to the condition of his 
grinding machinery. 

The insurance companies have for 
years done everything in their power to 
make the millers as a whole understand, 
not simply the danger, but the fact that 
there are many practical things which 
can be done to minimize it. The mill 
builders and furnishers have devoted 
years of study to the problem of reduc- 
ing fire risks, and have devised many im- 
proved forms of machinery for eliminat- 
ing fire hazards. 

Every miller knows the special points 
of danger in his own mill; he knows, 
often from personal experience, where 
dust collects, where sparks are thrown 
off, where overheating sometimes leads 
to small blazes. It is his business to 
find out, through the advice of a com- 
petent engineer or mill machinery man, 
whether he is doing everything in his 
power to guard against danger at these 
points. The installation of new and bet- 
ter machinery may cost more than he 
likes to spend, but it is cheaper to buy 
new equipment than to burn up the old. 
Every flour miller’s plant may at any 
time appear on such a list as the fore- 
going one; he can assure its safety from 
explosion and fire only by constant 
watchfulness and by making full use of 
the services of those who have given fire 
prevention years of careful and scientific 
study. 


CONFLICTING DOCTORS 

When the various doctors called in by 
a patient and his friends can agree 
neither on a diagnosis of the disease nor 
upon any effective form of remedy, it is 
about time for the patient himself to 
take matters into his own hands and 
get well in spite of all his advisors. 
This is the approximate state of the 
wheat grower at the present time. Feel- 
ing very ill, with protracted cramps in 
the neighborhood of the pocketbook, he 
has called in Dr. Capper, Dr. Ladd, Dr. 
Magnus Johnson and others to prescribe 
for him. His good friends the millers, 
sorely distressed regarding his condition, 
have recommended the services of Dr. 
Sydney Anderson; finally, President 
Coolidge has emerged from his custom- 
ary sphinxlike silence to direct Doctors 
Meyer and Mondell to look after the ail- 
ing sufferer. 

The farmer’s own doctors emphatical- 
ly declare that the remedy for his con- 
dition lies in legislation guaranteeing 
him a minimum price for his wheat; in 
other words, they propose a direct tax on 
the public in order to pay the wheat 
farmer a bonus for his services. The 
expert medical advisor sent by the mill- 
ers, through the agency of the “Eat 
More Wheat” movement and its offshoot, 
the National Wheat Council, is quite sure 
that the cure can be effected by the ap- 
plication of a high tariff poultice and 
the presentation by the people of the 
United States of fifty million bushels of 
wheat to the people of Germany. The 
presidential medical staff is more guard- 
ed; it suggests, however, that emergency 
measures will do no lasting good, and 
that the patient is not so sick as to be 
in need of such artificial stimulation of 
his heart action. 
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The result of all this conflict of “ex. 
pert” opinion is likely to be that the 
wheat farmer will be pretty much left to 
get well as best he can. Sooner or later 
he will do just this anyway; the unfor- 
tunate feature of all the commotion js 
that he has been encouraged to expect 
outside help, and he will naturally fee] 
doubly aggrieved if he does not get it. 

A recent statement by Putnam D. Mc- 
Millan, of the Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany, made public through the Minne- 
apolis daily press, gives a particularly 
sane and logical summary of the present 
situation. Mr. McMillan points out that 
the average yield of wheat per acre in 
1928 ranged from twenty-seven bushels 
in Nevada down to seven and eight 
tenths bushels in North Dakota; teking 
the five-year average figures, the range 
was from twenty-four and nine tenths 
bushels per acre in Nevada down to 
nine and five tenths bushels in North 
Carolina, with North Dakota close to 
the bottom of the list. 

“These figures show,” Mr. McMillan 
continues, “that wheat producing «s at 
the present. time practiced in North and 
South Dakota cannot successfully com- 
pete even in the domestic market with 
wheat producing in other states, wlicre, 
either through climatic conditions, {ree- 
dom from rust damage, soil or improved 
methods of cultivation, a much hivher 
yield per acre is being obtained.” 

Pointing out the decrease in Minieso- 
ta’s wheat acreage, Mr. McMillan con- 
tinues: “Doubtless after the Minnvsota 
farmers have been using their land prin- 
cipally for pasture and dairy cows and 
for raising clover and ensilage for these 
cows, they can come back to wheat and 
raise small fields of wheat as part of a 
farm rotation plan, and obtain suffi- 
ciently high yields so that wheat will 
again become a profitable crop.” 

As regards the proposal to creaic an 
artificial price minimum for wheat, Mr. 
McMillan says: “If by artificial means 
the government attempts to raise the 
price of wheat in the United States and 
maintain it materially over the world 
price, not only would it be necessary to 
place an insurmountable tariff barrier 
around the United States to protect cer- 
tain wheat producers from foreign com- 
petitors, but in addition, in order to pre- 
vent the United States government from 
being deluged with an increased produc- 
tion of wheat from the sixteen stites 
which are able, by efficiency of produc- 
tion, to obtain an average yield of over 
eighteen bushels an acre, laws would 
have to be passed, or steps taken, )ro- 
hibiting or at least limiting the raising 
of wheat in many of the states where it 
can be and is raised more profitably than 
in the Dakotas and other states of low 
production.” 

It cannot be too often, or too strongly, 
insisted that emergency expedients al- 
ways and inevitably bring a reaction. 
The wheat grower’s welfare is essential 
to American prosperity, not today oF 
tomorrow only, but for generations to 
come. Absolutely nothing that can be 
done through political jugglery will ac- 
complish a particle of lasting good. The 
farmer can cure himself by one means, 
and one only: more and better wheat per 
acre. This involves a far greater diversi- 
fication of farming in the wheat raising 
states, which, in turn, will automatically 
reduce the wheat acreage. When the ten 
bushel acre is a thing of the past, the 
wheat farmer will no longer complain of 
hard times. 
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3 r Correspondents of 
(nee ee ae. i 

PuitapeLput1a, Pa.—Flour is unsettled, 
with buyers lacking confidence, in view 
of the decline in wheat. Millfeed is dull, 
with ample offerings at former rates. 

Nasuvitte, TenN.—The flour market 
remains practically unchanged. Current 
demand is light, with only fair specifica- 
tions on contracts. Millfeed is in fair 
demand and unchanged. 

Mu.waukee, Wis.—The weakness of 
wheat has discouraged the flour trade. 
Prices are nominally unchanged but easy. 
Rye flour is more active, and prices are 
firmer. Millfeed is inactive and un- 
changed, 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The flour market 
opened the week of Nov. 4-10 dull, with 
little interest on behalf of prospective 
buvers. Prices are inclined to be weak, 
due to the apathy of buyers. Millfeed is 
unsettled, with light demand. 
Onto.—Flour prices are 
down 10@20c. Some improvement is 
noted in the demand for flour. Several 
sales of one and two car lots are report- 
ed at reduced prices on Nov. 5 and 6. 
Feed is 50e lower, with demand fair 
for immediate shipment. 

Sr, Louis, Mo.—Flour buying is not at 
Jl general, and most of the sales report- 
ed are of small quantities to mills’ regu- 
lnr trade in the South. Shipping instruc- 
tions are fair, Some export business is 
being done, but not in large volume. 
\illfeed is quiet and unchanged. 

Boston, Mass.—Flour salesmen all re- 

»rt a quiet demand for flour, with some 

ssure to sell and market slightly low- 
er. Liberal arrivals keep the trade well 


CoLuMBUS, 


supplied. Millfeed is quiet, with wheat 
feeds lower. Liberal offerings of Cana- 
dian bran have a depressing effect on 
the market for domestic bran. Other 
feeds are quiet and easier. 


‘Voronto, Onr.—Canadian flour trade 
remains active, and prices hold at quo- 
tations of Nov. 3. Mills are well sold 
in all domestic markets. Demand for ex- 
port is also good. Mills are selling at 
33s 3d4@33s 6d for November, December 
or January, and 3d more for February, 
straight grade, usual terms, seaboard 
loading. Millfeed is active and firm. 


Bavtmmore, Mp.—Flour is easier in 
tone if not in price, with most buyers 
holding off to see how low —— wheat 
is going. It will go as low as the wind- 
jammers can possibly put it, but’ that 
is not likely to be very low. The inter- 
esting question is, who owns the visible, 
the big fellows or the farmers? Much 
depends upon that. Feed is weak and 
dull. 

Kansas Crry, Mo.-Flour quotations 
remain generally unchanged, with trade 
quiet. The weakness shown by the 
wheat market on Nov. 6 did not tend to 
stimulate buying. Mills continue about 
as active as recently, although shippin 
directions are a day-to-day matter wi 
most plants. Export is quiet because of 
Canadian competition and adverse ex- 
change conditions. Millfeed has recov- 
ered 50c@$1 ton, without much tradin 
at the advance. Inquiry for deferr 
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deliveries is rather active, but buyers re- 
fuse to meet mills’ prices. The spot mar- 
ket is extremely sensitive to offerings 
and demand. 

Cuicaco, Iru.—The local market con- 
tinues rather quiet, with business mainly 
confined to actual needs of buyers. Ex- 
port business is still quiet, with some in- 
quiry reported in the last few days from 
eastern exporters for rye flour. Feed 
is easier, and some dealers are quoting 
bran and standard middlings at prices 
practically $1 lower. Demand is quiet. 
Heavier shipments from Minneapolis and 
increased offerings, coupled with little 
inquiry, were factors in the break. 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Prices Firmly Held, but Practically No De- 
mand—Kansas Offers Few, and Con- 
sidered Too High 


Lonnon, Eno., Nov. 6.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—-The flour market is very disap- 
pointing. Prices are firmly held, but 
there is practically no demand. Top Ca- 
nadian patents are offered at 36s@37s 6d 
($5.60@5.85 per bbl), export patents 33s 
3Sd@38s 9d ($5.20@5.30 per bbl), c.i-f., 
December seaboard. Kansas offers are 
few and too high. Australian flours are 
selling on spot at 32s@32s 6d. Forward 
offers are too dear. Home milled straight 
run is officially 37s, but is selling at 36s, 
delivered. L. F. Broexman. 











FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell's Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. i 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Oct. 20, 1923 (000’s omitted): 





1923 1922 1921 

Flour production, bbls— 
Game, BOBS. ccccsosecs 903 38,030 3,107 
Sept. 30-Oct. 6........ 2,869 3,095 3,000 
Oct. 7-18 .... 2,922 2,938 3,006 
Gat, 24<BO .ccrvecvcese 2,925 2,900 3,070 
July 1-Oct. 20........ 42,731 43,975 47,200 
Flour, July 1-Oct. 20, 

bbis— 
prea 4,868 4,291 6,002 
TRAST .2.0ccvccececes 70 170 41 


Wheat, July 1-Oct. 20, 
bus— 7 
Receipts from farms. .372,000 413,000 480,000 





Exports 44,914 85,443 127,032 
Imports ... 4,500 6,098 1,634 
Ground by mills...... 192,289 197,887 213,320 
Wheat stocks, Oct. 20, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 70,692 36,915 60,403 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.135,025 146,925 115,018 





REDRAFT OF WHEAT GRADING BILL 

Douturnx, Minn.—The railroad and 
warehouse commission of Minnesota and 
the Wisconsin grain and warehouse com- 
mission are working jointly in redraft- 
ing the Steenerson bill fixing grades on 
spring wheat, and will endeavor to have 
it pushed through Congress. They met 
here during the week ending Oct. 20. 
Some of the provisions in the redrafting 
are as follows: 

Modification of the present standards 
to provide that all inseparable foreign 
material above 1 per cent, as provided 
for in No. 1 ‘grade; be classed 
age and the grain given its proper nu- 
merical grade, with the per cent of dock- 
age indicated on the certificate. 

That the subclass of red spring wheat 
be eliminated from the grade rules, and 
that there shall be a new grade estab- 


as dock- - 





lished known as “fancy hard spring 
wheat.” This is largely for the Montana 
wheat growers. 

That the moisture content for all 
grades be established at 14% per cent 
(rye, 14 per cent), and where grain con- 
tains more than that amount, it be given 
the proper numerical grade and the 
moisture content indicated on the certifi- 
cate. 

That in the grades for spring wheat 
the same percentage of durum be al- 
lowed as at present is allowed for winter 
wheat. Other minor changes will also 
be made before the bill is presented by 
the committee. 

F. G. Caruson. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Nov. 4 Nov. 5 


Nov. 3 Oct. 27 1922 1921 








Minneapolis ...300,545 284,660 457,895 402,510 
St. Paul .....0% 17,420 18,765 22,095 11,770 
Duluth-Superior 30,560 24,270 18,385 29,540 
Milwaukee ..... 4,500 4,000 6,500 16,785 

Totals ...... 353,025 331,695 504,875 460,605 
Outside mills*..172,570 ...... 228,425 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.525,595 ...... Oo ae 
St. Louis ...... 48,400 49,000 37,100 25,800 
St. Louist ..... 43,900 49,400 52,900 47,800 
BED wccccsne secs 126,910 165,215 150,360 
Rochester 6,200 9,200 10,600 7,900 
Chicago ....... 35,000 32,000 35,000 30,000 





Kansas City. ...123,385 113,775 118,700 86,000 
Kansas Cityt...267,155 350,490 355,605 356,395 


Omaha ........ 22,820 5 . 17,105 
St. Joseph ..... 40,365 35,795 37,795 62,820 
Salina ......... 20,795 20,180 35,075 ...... 
Wichita ....... 38,975 39,085 47,680 45,565 
Toledo ........ 41,800 40,200 38,100 24,300 
Toledof ....... 79,355 84,600 80,180 59,550 
Indianapolis ... 10,965 10,740 12,645 8,800 


.123,835 137,935 130,925 142,290 
54,095 36,725 35,255 


Nashville** ... 
Portland, Oreg. 55,390 
Seattle ........ 45,435 43,635 39,585 23,435 
Tacoma ....... 57,350 54,915 19,135 44,710 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Nov. 4 Nov. 5 


Nov. 3 Oct. 27 1922 1921 
50 80 





Minneapolis ...... 53 74 
BE, PAG cccccccces 72 78 94 50 
Duluth-Superior .. 83 66 50 80 
Outside mills* .... 66 62 67 52 

Average spring... 59 55 75 78 
Milwaukee ....... 38 34 41 60 
ne 96 97 74 51 
Se” ee 57 64 68 62 
pee ee 76 100 90 
Rochester ........ 33 49 57 42 
Chicago .......... 88 80 88 75 
Kansas City....... 81 75 89 81 
Kansas Cityt...... 52 66 73 71 
OURBRS 2 occcccsces 98 92 111 71 
St. Joseph ........ 85 75 74 76 
ee 46 44 77 és 
See 60 60 74 76 
TEND ccccocceces 87 84 79 50 
Toledof .......... 71 69 66 53 
Indianapolis ...... 55 54 63 38 
Nashville** ....... 63 70 67 61 
Portland, Oregon... 89 87 64 61 
Seattle 86 83 75 44 
Tacoma 96 34 78 

Totals ..cscccces 71 71 72 63 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
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A largely featureless week, so far as 
domestic business was concerned, was 
again marked by considerable export in- 
quiry, and above all by a continuation 
of the extraordinarily heavy business to 
the Orient. As a result, many of the 
Pacific Coast mills have been running 
above 100 per cent of rated capacity, 
whereas elsewhere the rate of operation 
has been relatively low. 

Flour prices have shown little or no 
change, but millfeed has been distinctly 
weaker, with a reaction from the abnor- 
mally high prices of the early fall. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at -four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 


eastern: Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
SS aaa $6.65 $6.10 $5.65 
i. Sere 6.70 6.10 5.55 
_ eS le eee 6.80 6.20 5.65 
ye 6.80 6.05 5.60 
pO) ee 6.45 5.55 5.35 
td 608 bana 66 6.55 5.90 5.85 
. ae ee 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Be Bi cess sess 7.40 6.65 6.70 
BE SE ccuceves 7.15 6.55 6.55 
| eae 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Das © ape v'ecese 7.00 6.40 6.40 
| Me eee 7.35 6.60 6.70 
BOG BD vcazeeess 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Pees B seccccese 7.36 6.70 6.40 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

OO” ee $5.30 $4.80 $4.70 
eS Pree 5.30 4.70 4.65 
i SP 5.40 4.80 4.70 
Bee, OB cicvcese 5.35 4.60 4.65 
Me Eh apeesiceee 5.30 4.55 4.60 
a ae 5.30 4.90 4.°5 
SUMO |B ccevecss 5.50 5.15 5.30 
See 5.70 5.45 5.55 
oa 5.55 5.25 5.40 
BUOPOR 2 ncccees 5.60 5.20 5.40 
a a See 5.50 5.20 5.20 
SM, Bo ensc ves 5.75 5.30 5.30 
ass 800 0% 5.65 5.20 5.15 
A Sere 5.55 5.35 5.25 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Nov, 6 
was $32.70 per ton, which compares with 


the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 

Nov. 1 $38.65 April1........ $34.15 
Oct. 1 ..cccecee 33.45 March 1 ...... 34.76 
ae eer ee =. eee 32.70 
BE. 2 ccccvcve 26.20 Jan. 2 ........ 31.15 
July 1 ....+.4.. 26.80 Dec. 1 ........ 28.95 
June 1 ........ 81.80 Nov. 1 ........ 28.40 
| Se ere May 14, 1920*.. 59.80 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 


Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 
Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 59 58 71 
OR BEET caves 54 68 69 
October average... 58 70 73 
September av’ge.. 52 72 76 
August average... 50 70 73 
July average .... 45 62 48 
June average .... 38 48 43 
May average .... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 654 55 54 
January average.. 650 56 48 
December average 57 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 6. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in. 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 







FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia * Boston Columbus +tNashville 
Spring first patent ........escesceeees sesee $5.90@ 6.40 $6.20@ 6.70 §$.....@..... $6.20@ 6.50 $6.75@ 7.25 $6.40@ 6.65 $6.55@ 6.75 $7.30@ 7.50 $6.30@ 6.55 $6.75@ 7.25 
Spring standard patent ....... eee WE eC es eee 5.50@ 6.20 6.10@ 6,25 rrr Perry 5.75@ 6.10 6.25@ 6.40 5.90@ 6.15 6.30@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.15 6.00@ 6.30 peoee@ ecces 
Goring AEGt GAH sccsccccceccccsvevsces eons 4.75@ 5.25 4.70@ 5.10 one Diecces 4.75@ 56.25 5.25@ 5.75 00 oD. cece 5.70@ 6.00 5.40@ 6.00 Tre jor Cndacde ieue 
Hard winter short patent .........-...ss2005 5.50@ 6.10 vee Dw os 5.85@ 6.35 5.50@ 6.10 6.15@ 6.40 6.20@ 6.45 6.25@ 6.50 5.85@ 6.70 6.10@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.75 
Hard Wimte® GRORAGRS. oc ccc ccccvescececcnees 4.70@ 5.00 oe @... 5.10@ 5.60 4.70@ 5.10 5.35@ 6.00 5.70@ 5.95 6.00@ 6.25 ere rere 5.75@ 6.00 Cony ceeds © 
Hard winter first clear ........++-.+. ecccce 4.25@ 4.60 oo @... 4.10@ 4.35 4.15@ 4.40 4.60@ 5.15 ove etece o soe} Oe 6 cove cooee@® 0 060 SEs eae seen 
Soft winter short patent .........-+e++esees 5.25@ 5.60 Tx AKI :-@. 6.26@ 5.60 .....@.... 5.40@ 5.65 rr Pere 5.60@ 6.85 5.45@ 5.70 7.00@ 7.30 
Soft winter straight ..........- eccccccoeecs 4.70@ 5.20 ry erres --@.. 4.60@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.25 *4.60@ 4.85 *4.35@ 56.50 5.35@ 6.00 5.15@ 5.45 5.25@ 5.75 
Soft winter first plear .....-.ee seers eeeee coe 4.30@ 4.60 A errs oo eB cee 4.10@ 4.30 0 ces eo Pvcee ee Fee occ ce @ cccce 5.00@ 5.60 Tree. Pere 3.75@ 4.25 
MYO NOME ME hao h50 660052 seed vcccepecos 3.50@ 3.80 3.50@ 3.55 a Pre a 3.85@ 4.25 3.95@ 4.20 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 --@. -@. 
Rye flour, standard ..... act ¥evevvoddalees es 3.35@ 3.55 3.50@ 3.65 1s wigrkh:  woees @.. wee 3.65@ 3.80 ee, ere yet - Psa -@.. -@. 

FEED— : 

Boring BOs chek' 0005-000 vosews 28.50@31.00 28.00@ 28.50 wpe els ecviet Wy eee ee ee, ee 34.00@35.00 36.50@37.50 34.50 32.50@33.50 oP ec2 
Bard Wee wos cc sces.cecgeccecs 30.25 @30.50 v.60 Me ces ¢ 26.50@27.00 29.00@30.00 ee Pe PRE: PYPe Shen oe 2.003% anes ee ee we eee 
WOtt WHR EIEEE Toes cs pecc cgi ccesenys 30.50 @31.00 o6ee SER t ses 29.75 @30.25 ooh 35.00@36.00 37.00@37.50 .....@35.50 2 AP vaste. 31.00 @ 33.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts) 28.25 @31.00 28.00@28.50  28.00@29.00  ..... @. 2.0. - ee 34.00@35.00 37.00@37.50 34.00@35.00  33.00@34.00  35.00@37.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..... - 82.00@34.00 31.50@32.50 30.00@30.50  33.00@34.00 » ues vs 37.00@38.00  38.00@38.50  38.00@38.50  36.00@37.00 o esweRte ese’ 
Red G6G Jeatesicicesbsstawicccvdcascetess, SERGE 34.00@35.00 eect ER scese | | cosce éeoes vcces@eseve 40.00@ 41.00 41.00@ 42.00 oeee + @41,50 37.50 @ 38.50 5 were 
Family patent Straight Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
eee +0 @ (49's) $....@.... (49's) ert sre sano OP ct00 et Ser 
San Francisco... ....@7.10 ee seve - 6.90@7.30 7.25 @7.60 6.55 @6.95 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 





River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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LONDON FLOUR CONTRACTS REVISED 





New Agreements, Under Consideration by Special Committee of Flour Trade 
Association, Will Come Into Force Jan. 1—Little Change 
in American and Canadian Terms 


The revised contracts of the London 
Flour Trade Association, which have 
been under consideration by a special 
committee for several months, have been 
finally approved, and will come into 
force Jan. 1, 1924. 

No. 1 contract covers shipment of flour 
from Canada and the United States; 
No. 2 is known as the forward flour con- 
tract ex-ship; No. 3, forward flour con- 
tract ex-granary; No. 4, the Australian 
flour contract; No. 5, continental flour 
contract; No. 6, La Plata flour contract; 
No. 7, maize meal contract. 

As a matter of fact there is little al- 
teration in the American and Canadian 
contract, but it appears that the inter- 
ests of shippers and buyers have been 
safeguarded in every way. The new 
contract still reads “free of war risk in- 
surance,” importers being of the opinion 
that it is now generally understood that 
war risk is to be covered, principally on 
account of the risk of floating mines, 
which are still occasionally found on the 
high seas. It was considered that it 
would be unwise to have this provision 
printed in the contracts. Another point 
of interest is that, although “all risks” 
insurance has not been incorporated in 
the contract, it is understood that all in- 
surance from Canada or the United 
States is on these conditions. 

The principal alteration in the con- 
tract is in connection with the insurance 
clause, which provides that in the case 
of an insurance company which does not 
carry on business in London it must, for 
the purpose of any legal proceedings, 
agree to a British domicile and provide 
an address for service of process in Lon- 
don. From an importer’s standpoint this 
appears to be quite reasonable, and there 
should be no difficulty in getting the 
American insurance companies to agree 
to it. 

In the case of the c.i.f. contracts for 
Australian, continental and La Plata 
flour the insurance clause is somewhat 
more drastic, since it is insisted that any 
insurance company not carrying on busi- 
ness in London must be guaranteed by 
an approved British insurance company 
that is carrying on business in that city. 

The rules governing the contract, which 
are to be found printed on the back of 
the document, are much the same as 
those of the old contract. Rule No. 2 
has been altered so that 28 days are al- 
lowed from the date of the bill of lading 
until the arrival of documents in Lon- 
don. Under the old contract the time 
was 21 days. This rule only refers to 
contract No. 1, which covers shipments 
from Canada and the United States. 
Rule No. 8 has been changed, and should 
be carefully noted by exporting mills. 
It is as follows: 

“Finality Rule—Arbitration on quality 
having been claimed in accordance with 
the terms of this contract, the parties 
claiming must proceed with the arbitra- 
tion within 28 days from date of final 
landing if landed at a dock or public 
wharf; otherwise, within 28 days from 
date of final discharge of steamer. After 
the expiration of these limits, claims for 
quality to be void unless the delay is, 
in the opinion of the arbitrators, consid- 
ered justifiable.” 

These are about the only changes, the 
others being of minor importance, such 
as those relating to sampling, etc., which 
do not affect exporters, 

Copies of the new contract are on file 
in the office of The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, where they can be seen by 
any millers who may be interested. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





CUBAN TRADE CONDITIONS 

New York, N. Y.—Narcisse J. Macia, 
of Barraqué Macid y Cia, Havana, Cuba, 
was in New York during the week of 
Oct. 21-27, visiting his father, who has 
been consulting well-known physicians 
here regarding his health. 

In discussing Cuban conditions Mr. 
Maciaé stated that flour business in any 
great volume was increasingly difficult 
to control, and that the general business 
situation in the island was, owing to very 


unsettled political conditions, not alto- 
gether satisfactory, regardless of the 
fact that a big sugar crop was practical- 
ly assured. Large business interests were 
fearful of the effect of the various po- 
litical developments of the past six 
months, 

They particularly refer to the Taraffa 
bill which, though passed by the Cuban 
Congress and signed by President Zayas, 
is not yet in actual effect. It provides 
for a very large monopoly to those in 
whose interests the bill was passed, prac- 
tically turning over to their control five 





if matters are properly handled and con- 
trolled, sales of this product in the 
island of Cuba should become still larger. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 





HEARING ON GRAIN RATES 


First Session in Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Inquiry to Be Held at 
Minneapolis Nov. 26 





Mrinneapous, Minn.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission recently an- 
nounced that it would conduct a series 
of hearings on grain and grain products 
rates in effect on every railroad through- 
out the country. The case is known as 
the Public Utilities Commission of Kan- 
sas vs. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. 

The first hearing has now been set defi- 


Walter R. Scott, New Secretary of the Kansas City Board of Trade 


provinces of the island so far as trans- 
portation matters are concerned, and 
giving them a right to control general 
commercial situations that unquestion- 
ably will seriously hamper the old- 
established merchants. 

With particular reference to the flour 
business, Mr. Macid stated there was a 
continually growing tendency to create 
surplus flour stocks in Cuba by a num- 
ber of small importers who, being about 
large enough to handle 500 bags, would 
import 1,000 on a basis of 60 days’ credit, 
making it necessary for them to force 
sales on the additional 500 sacks, 
and with the money so obtained they 
would purchase other lots from _ spot, 
creating a kind of competition difficult 
to meet, for which American mills were 
helping to furnish the capital. 

This is something to which American 
millers ought to give rather careful 
thought, because conditions in the 
island are none too good, and this addi- 
tional competition, which could be easily 
and readily controlled, is tending to 
make things worse for the legitimate and 
substantial merchants. 

Mr. Macia stated further that, in his 
opinion, the demand for American flour 
in Cuba was gradually increasing, and 


nitely for Nov. 26, and will be held in 
the United States court rooms in Minne- 
apolis. Commissioners Aitchison, Esch 
and Campbell, and examiners Keene and 
Beach, will preside. The importance of 
the case is demonstrated by the fact that 
so large a delegation of officials is com- 
ing to take testimony. 

Additional hearings are to be held at 
Spokane, Wash., Dec. 5, San Francisco, 
Dec. 11, and Phoenix, Ariz., Dec. 17, 
before the same officials. Notice to this 
effect has been sent out by the secretary 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Rosert T. Bearry. 





KANSAS WHEAT ACREAGE REDUCED 
Kansas City, Mo.—‘Due to the late- 
ness of the sowing season, caused by con- 
tinued wet weather, the proposed wheat 
acreage of Kansas will be somewhat re- 
duced,” the weekly report of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture says. “In the 
central portion, seeding was about 90 
per cent completed when the rains began. 
However, wheat sown in all parts is re- 
ported in excellent condition and making 
satisfactory growth. It has reached the 
pasture stage in many counties.” 
R. E. Srerurne. 


November 7, 1923 


TOAST CAMPAIGN SPREADS 


Movement Begun in Chicago Is Reflected jn 
Similar Undertakings at St. Louis 
and Pittsburgh 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—As a result of the 
toast campaign originated in Chicago 
several weeks ago, a luncheon was given 
at the Statler Hotel, Friday noon, Noy. 
2, by Grosvenor Dawe, secretary of the 
Wheat Council of the United States, for 





the purpose of seeing if a similar ceam- 
paign could not be started in St. Louis, 
In attendance at the luncheon, num)er- 
ing nearly 40, were representatives of 
such industries as milling, wholesale and 


retail bakers, yeast, electrical manu fac- 
turers and dealers, gas, retail meat (eql- 
ers, various women’s clubs, hotels and 
milk companies. 


Mr. Dawe acted as chairman of the 
meeting, and first went into details re- 
garding the procedure carried out }\ the 
Chicago interests in promoting the |oast 


campaign in that city. Following his 
remarks he called for an expressio) on 
the subject from all those present, which 
was practically unanimous in favor of a 
similar campaign for St. Louis. The idea 
will be for all interests concerned in the 
increased consumption of toast to nite 
in urging the further use of this ar'icle. 


No set slogan has been adopted, but it is 
understood that those who go into this 
undertaking will in every possible way 


advertise toast. 

E. T. Stanard, who represented the 
millers at the conference, was elected 
chairman of an executive committee to 


formulate plans for the campaign. On 
this committee he appointed members of 
practically all the industries represented 


at the meeting. W. G. Martin, Ji. 
Pittsburgh Campaign Begins Dec. 
PirrssurcH, Pa.—An intensive ¢im- 
paign to promote the increased usc of 
toast as a breakfast food was launched 
at a meeting held at the Hotel Chatham 
on Nov. 2, at which S. S. Watters, presi- 
dent of the Liberty Baking Co. and a 
member of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers’ Association, presided. 


A preliminary meeting was held the 
day previous at the William Penn Hotel, 
at which were present Dr. L. A. Rumsey, 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
Raymond K._ Stritzinger, president 


American Bakers’ Association, Horace 
W. Crider, president Western Pennsyl- 


vania Bakers’ Association, Mr. Watters 
and representatives of the electrical sup- 
ply trade. This meeting formulated 


plans for the general meeting at the 
Hotel Chatham. 

Dr. Rumsey, the principal speaker, 
outlined the plans for a campaign to 
be conducted by the Pittsburgh toast 
committee. He explained the object of 
the meeting and the attitude of the 
Wheat Council toward the toast cam- 
paign., 

There were present representatives of 
the baking, flour, grocery, yeast, elec- 
trical supplies, electric power, milk, but- 
ter and co-ordinated industries, and each 
pledged full and hearty support to the 
campaign, which will start on Dec. 3 

An organization was effected by the 
selection of the following officers: presi- 
dent, S. S. Watters; vice president, A. 
P. Cole, of the Jesse C. Stewart Co; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Harry C. Elste, of the 
Fleischmann Co. 

The baking industry was represenied 
by Mr. Crider, W. H. Nicholas, of the 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association, Har- 
ry W. Cramer, of the Ward Baking “0., 
and C. C. Latus, secretary Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association. 

S. B. Fairbank, secretary and manager 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., w10 
accompanied Mr. Cole to the meetins, 
stated that the toast campaign was 4 
timely one and would have the hear'y 
support of the milling industry. 

Three representatives of the Congress 
of Women’s Clubs of Western Penns) '- 
vania were present, and gave their hear\y 
support to the plans of the committee (0 
boom the toast industry. They were M's. 
C. E. Cosolowsky, first vice president. 
Mrs. Joseph C. Heckman, who also re}’- 
resented the Pittsburgh Dairy Counc!!, 
and Mrs. J. B. Johnston, of the home 
economics department. ! 

The next meeting will be held in tie 
Congress of Clubs clubhouse, 408 Penn 
Avenue, Nov. 9, at 12:30 p.m. 

C. C, Larus. 
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REPORT FAVORS MARKETING PLAN 





Co-operative Selling and Adjustment of Production to Domestic Needs Rec- 
ommended by Eugene Meyer and Frank W. Mondell as 
Solution of Wheat Farmer’s Problem 


Wasurneton; D. C.—Solution of the 
wheat problem lies along two lines, ac- 
cording to the conclusions of Eugene 
Meyer, managing director of the War 
Finance Corporation, and Frank W. 
Mondell, a director of the corporation, 
in a report to the President on the re- 
sults of their long trip through all of 
the large wheat producing sections of 
the West. These proposals are: 

First, adjustment of production to 
American needs if the world mar- 
ket is oversupplied from other 
countries at lower prices than are 
satisfactory to the American pro- 
ducer under prevailing conditions. 

Second, development of an im- 
proved marketing system such as 
can be brought about by the or- 
ganization of producers of the coun- 
try to market their wheat under a 
co-operative marketing plan, making 
it unnecessary to rely so completely 
upon uncertain functioning of the 
speculative public contract market. 
While numerous remedies were sug- 

gested in the various sections of the 
wheat producing areas, the report says 
that wheat growers and bankers were 
generally agreed that co-operative mar- 
keting offered one of the best solutions 
of the present trouble. A well-defined 
opposition to the co-operative marketing 
movement, the report says, was evinced 
by the grain trade at Minneapolis, based 
on the broad statement (1) that the 
present method of marketing wheat is 
the most economical that can be devised, 
and that it is a demonstrated success; 
(2) that the statistical records of wheat 
prices in terminal markets over a long 
series of years indicate that gradual, 
orderly marketing of wheat would result 
in no benefit to the producer; (3) that 
while the principles of co-operative mar- 
keting may be successfully applied to 
fruits in California, to cotton and to- 
bacco in the South, and to other products 
in other sections, it cannot be applied, in 
a practical way, to wheat; and (4) that 
the cost of handling by co-operative mar- 
keting associations is excessive in com- 
parison with cost of handling by the 
regular marketing machinery. The re- 
port indicates that this feeling also is 
shared to some extent by the grain trade 
in other sections. 

The report answers at some length this 
opposition in the grain trade to co-opera- 
tive marketing as it does the proposal 
so frequently made that the government 
buy the so-called surplus wheat and mar- 
ket it in other countries at a loss, if 
necessary, to get rid of it. The report 
enumerates the plans suggested at the 
many conferences as follows: (1) an in- 
crease in the tariff on wheat; (2) govern- 
ment price fixing, accompanied by neces- 
sary control of wheat trade; (3) govern- 
ment purchase of so-called surplus for 
export to foreign markets; (4) distribu- 
tion of $58,000,000 said to have been 
profits realized by the United States 
Grain Corporation; (5) modification of 
present immigration laws to provide se- 
lective admission of a larger supply of 
labor; (6) organization and development 
z co-operative wheat marketing associa- 
ions. 


(Continued on page 593.) 





NEW TERMINAL ORGANIZATION 

Boston, Mass,—Part of the large stor- 
age warehouse at the army base, Boston, 
has been leased by Harvey C. Miller, of 
Philadelphia, who recently concluded a 
lease for the army base at New York. 
Only that part of the base that has been 
used by the United States Shipping 
Board in Boston has been leased, the 
War department still being in control of 
the remainder of the plant. 

The Boston property leased includes 
all of the docking or berthing spaces, 
the two-story pier shed and the two 
wharf sheds at the end of the pier. It 
will be operated through a Boston or- 
ganization to be known as the Boston 
Tidewater Terminal Co., and will be used 
exclusively for the storage and handling 
of import and export freight. Local in- 


terests will be strongly represented in 
this company, and both in its formation 
and administration it will have the bene- 
fit of Mr. Miller’s experience and expert 
knowledge. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
through its Maritime Association, was 
largely instrumental in the formation of 
the new company, working with the city 
of Boston, and it will be represented on 
the board of government by at least two 
members. Mr. Miller was in Boston Nov. 
2, in consultation with Howard Coonley, 
president of the chamber, Frank S, Da- 





ritory, patterned after regional boards 
already formed by the American Rail- 
way Association. 

Cartes C. Harr. 


VETERAN OFFICIAL RETIRES 


E. D. Bigelow Made Assistant to President 
of Kansas City Board—Succeeded as 
Secretary by Walter R. Scott 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Announcement was made by 
the directors of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade today that E. D. Bigelow, who 
has been secretary of the exchange for 
27 years, will be relieved from the ex- 
acting duties of that office immediately. 
A new office, that of assistant to the 
president, was offered to Mr. Bigelow, 
and has been accepted by him. 

Walter R. Scott, transportation com- 








E. D. Bigelow, Retiring Secretary of the Kansas City Board of Trade 


vis, manager Maritime Association, and 
a representative of the mayor, and it is 
believed that the new organization now 
in process of formation will soon be an 


assured fact. 
Louis W. DePass. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 

Sealed proposals are invited for fur- 
nishing to the Panama Railroad Co. 1,300 
sacks hard wheat flour for shipment 
from the mill in time to connect with a 
New York sailing of Jan. 5 or a New 
Orleans sailing of Jan. 2, 1924. Bids 
will be received until 2 p.m., Wednes- 
day, Nov. 14, 1923, at the office of the 
commissary purchasing agent, Panama 
Railroad Co., 24 State Street, New York 
City, at which time they will be opened 
and read in public. 





SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY BOARD 

Wasurinoton, D. C.—A shippers’ re- 
gional advisory board will be organized 
in New York within the next month, it 
has been announced. The purpose is to 
effect an organization by which the rail- 
roads and shippers may be brought to- 
gether. The board will be composed of 
shippers and railroads in New York ter- 


missioner of the board, will be promoted 
to the office of secretary. 

Mr. Bigelow was born Dec. 5, 1838, at 
Sherborn, Mass., near Boston. He en- 
tered business as a member of a firm of 
ship brokers in Baltimore, coming to 
Kansas City 38 years ago to enter the 
grain trade. In 1896 he succeeded W. D. 
Charde as secretary of the Board of 
Trade here. 

The new secretary, W. R. Scott, was 
born Aug. 18, 1885, in Lynn County, 
Kansas. He started his career with the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, later going 
to the Santa Fe. For many years he 
was chief rate clerk of the latter, under 
A. R. Koontz, and served for a time 
as general freight agent. From 1915 
to 1917 he was in charge of the rate 
division of the Kansas public utilities 
commission, trying numerous rate cases 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Later he became associated 
with Clifford Thorne, of Chicago, well- 
known attorney, who was a national fig- 
ure several years ago in railroad litiga- 
tion. 

After a brief service as rate specialist 
for the Western Petroleum and Refin- 
ers’ Association, Mr. Scott was appoint- 
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ed transportation commissioner of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, on May 1, 
1920. His work in that office has drawn 
much favorable comment. He is a mem- 
ber of the Missouri Bar Association. 
Harvey E. Yantis. 


FLOUR INSTEAD OF WHEAT 


Millers, at Conference in Chicago, Approve 
Export of Surplus Wheat, but as 
Manufactured Product 








Cuicaco, Inu.—A group of millers 
from the principal milling sections at- 
tended a conference with Charles J. 
Brand, representing Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, Nov. 2, in the offices of 
the Millers’ National Federation, Chi- 
cago. 

he conference was called for the pur- 
pose of talking over with Mr. Brand 
plans proposed for exporting the surplus 
of wheat. Secretary A, P. Husband had 
asked for such a meeting before any ac- 
tion was taken, in order to give the 
millers an opportunity to present their 
views. The conference lasted all day, 
and it was the contention of the millers 
present that if the government took ac- 
tion to relieve this country of the sur- 
plus, the entire quantity should be ex- 
ported as flour and not as wheat. 

Among those present were: Charles J. 
Brand, representing Secretary Wallace; 
Charles L. Roos, president Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas; Fred J. Lingham, 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y; A. C. Loring, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; L. A. Mennel, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; H. C. 
Garvin, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn; L. E. Moses, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City; C. M. Hardenbergh, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City; George S. Milnor, Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill; T. S. Blish, Blish Milling 
Co., Seymour, Ind; Walter Stern, Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis; 
C. W. Coup, Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio; A. E. Bernet, 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis; Theodore Ismert, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City; Dr. 
J. W. T. Duvel, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Chicago; Henry M. 
Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio; 
A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago. 

S. O. Werner. 


Ship Flour, Not Wheat 

New Yorx, N. Y.—R. F. Bausman, 
export sales manager for the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., New York City, has recently 
returned to this country from a two 
months’ tour of the European markets, 
where he has been studying the prospects 
for export business. Mr, Bausman avers 
emphatically that the export market is 
crying aloud for flour, but not for wheat, 
and supports his contention by the fol- 
lowing arguments: 

“It is accepted as a sound economic 
policy that, wherever possible, this coun- 
try should export manufactured products 
rather than raw materials. To export 
wheat to Germany is but to open the 
door to profiteering, to endless delay, to 
the needless expense of reshipping, mill- 
ing, packing, distributing, etc., whereas 
the importation of flour into Germany 
means instant relief to a starving nation. 
Incidental to which, the existence of the 
flour bag plays the double part of sup- 
plying trade to the bag makers and of 
yielding the wherewithal to clothe the 
destitute people. 

“The exportation of flour is a wind- 
fall to the steamship companies, as it is 
of a perennial nature instead of being 
only seasonal, as in the case of wheat, 
and more definite estimates can be fur- 
nished with regard to equipment and to 
storage and cargo space. A heavier pro- 
duction of flour means more feed; more 
feed means more butter and milk, and a 
lowered cost of living. And every bar- 
rel of flour exported means a market for 
4% bus wheat sold by the farmer to 
the American miller.” 

The handicap to be overcome in the 
exporting of flour versus wheat, Mr. 
Bausman claims, is that of the arbitrary 
export rate on flour, which is 100 per 
cent higher than that upon wheat, the 
latter, during the past six months, having 
been carried at “ballast” rates. 

W. QuackensbusH. 
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WHEAT FLOUR FOR THE GERMANS 





Millers, in Conference at Chicago, Call for Export of Surplus Grain in Form 
of Manufactured Products, If Proposed Relief Should Be Un- 
dertaken— Letter Summarizes Arguments 


Curcaco, Iuu., Nov. 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A,. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Millers’ National Federation, has sent 
out a bulletin to members covering the 
conference of a group of millers at the 
Federation office, Nov. 2, with Charles 
J. Brand, representing the Secretary of 
Agriculture, regarding a proposal that 
the United States government finance 
the purchase of wheat, such wheat to be 
sold on a credit basis to Germany. The 
proposal, it is pointed out in the bulle- 
tin, has had no official approval, despite 
press reports to that effect. 

The entire time of the conference was 
devoted to discussion of reasons submit- 
ted by Federation members as to why 
the entire amount of wheat purchased 
under any such proposal should be ex- 
ported in the form of flour. The follow- 
ing letter was written to Mr. Brand, 
subsequent to the conference, summariz- 
ing the arguments submitted and giving 
the names of millers who participated: 

“In accordance with your request we 
give below the names of the millers with 
whom you conferred yesterday, at the 
office of the Federation, in regard to the 
proposed plan for our government to ad- 
vance credits to the amount of $50,000,- 
000 for the purpose of exporting our 
wheat surplus: Charles L. Roos, presi- 
dent Millers’ National Federation, Hun- 
ter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas; A. 
C. Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; H. C. Garvin, Bay State 
Milling Co. Winona; Walter Stern, 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwau- 
kee; L. E. Moses, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City; C. M. Hardenbergh, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City; Theodore Ismert, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City; George S. 
Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIl; 
A. E. Bernet, Bernet, Craft & Kauff- 
man Milling Co., St. Louis; T. S. Blish, 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind; Henry 
M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co.,. Troy, 
Ohio; L. A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo; C. W. Coup, Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., Toledo; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y; A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, Chi- 
cago. 

“The millers present were unanimous 
in expressing the opinion that if any 
such plan is carried out under govern- 
ment auspices the entire amount of 
wheat so purchased should be exported 
in the form of flour. Numerous argu- 
ments were presented in support of our 
contention that this was the only sound, 
economic method of handling such a 
proposition, and as per your request 
we give below a brief summary of the 
reasons submitted, to which we have 
added some suggestions which we hope 
will be helpful in directing your atten- 
tion to some features which will have to 
be considered in connection with any 
plans such as you outlined yesterday. 
We submitted to you yesterday argu- 
ments along the following lines, in sup- 
port of our contention that all the wheat 
purchased under any relief plan should 
be exported in the form of flour: 

*(1) It is economically unsound to ex- 
port raw material from a country where 
facilities exist for converting such raw 
material into finished product. 

“(2) Any given sum of money will 
purchase more wheat in the form of 
flour than as wheat, 

“(3) The exportation of wheat would 
confine its possible purchase abroad to 
those countries having milling facilities. 
Flour would have a wider market, and 
would reach the recipients in the form of 
a food ready for immediate consump- 
tion. 

“(4) In milling flour there is a labor 
cost of approximately seven cents per 
bushel on the wheat ground. If $50,000,- 
000 were used in the purchase of flour in 
the United States, this would mean the 
distribution of additional wages to mill 
labor alone of approximately $3,000,000. 
In ee goes oe this there would be an in- 
creased emp ent of labor engaged in 
supplying sadie, machinery, fuel, oils, 
and other supplies required by mills. 





“(5) The exportation of the raw ma- 
terial would prevent the exportation of 
an equivalent amount of flour, and thus 
tend to destroy the export flour trade of 
the mills of the United States, which is 
an important factor. 

“(6) Milling for export the amount of 
wheat it is proposed to purchase would 
increase the supply of millfeed by ap- 
proximately 400,000 tons. 

“(7) Any increased earnings of the 
mills of the United States in milling this 
wheat would be reflected in increased 
payments to the government in the form 
of income taxes. 

“(8) Offering of large quantities of 
wheat abroad would depress world prices 
for wheat, which we believe would result 
in a larger loss having to be borne by 
our government than if flour were of- 
fered abroad.” 

The following suggestions are then 
made: 

“If it is decided to carry out the plan 
as outlined by you, to pay the farmer 
part of his wheat price in scrip, some 
definite scheme must be evolved for the 
handling of wheat at terminal markets, 
where millers would be compelled to pay 
in cash for their wheat purchases. 

“Any plan for purchase by the govern- 
ment of sufficient wheat to stabilize the 
market should contemplate the necessity 
of the government being prepared to 
finance all the wheat offered. 

“Any plan to stabilize wheat prices by 
purchases by the government suggests 
there may be times when the price of 
wheat may fall below the proper index 
figure. In such event it would be neces- 
sary for the grain merchant, miller, job- 
ber and baker to have some agreement 
with the government or its agency to 
guarantee him against loss by such de- 
cline. Such an agreement would also 
necessarily provide that the government 
would purchase from them, at the ex- 
piration of the contract, such wheat or 
products of wheat on hand which were 
purchased at a price higher than the 
market price of the date of expiration 
of the contract. 

“A somewhat similar situation de- 
veloped in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the Lever act, passed by Con- 
gress March 4, 1919, when the Grain 
Corporation and a committee of millers 
representing the Federation each devised 
a form of proposed agreement. A copy 
of our bulletin No, 200, containing both 
proposed agreements, is inclosed here- 
with. It may prove helpful in suggesting 
to you the features that must be consid- 
ered in outlining a plan for a temporary 
stabilizing of wheat prices. 

“On behalf of the Federation we de- 
side to express our appreciation for the 
opportunity to confer with you yesterday 
and for the kind consideration shown by 
you in discussing the various features 
submitted. If you desire any additional 
information regarding the millers’ views 
on this subject we will be pleased to 
discuss such matters with you.” 

S. O. WERNER. 





DEATH OF G. F. COMEGYS 

PirrssurcH, Pa. Nov. 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—G. F. Comegys, aged 58 
years, died in the Suburban General Hos- 
pital, Bellevue, Nov. 3, after a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Comegys, at the time of his 
death, was manager of the Pittsburgh 
offices of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co. He 
was well known to the trade, and was at 
one time connected with the Washburn- 
pag, Aang and the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. e was a member of the Rotary 
and Flour clubs of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Comegys was a native of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
where interment was made. His widow 
survives, The Pittsburgh Flour Club 
sent a handsome floral offering. 

C, C. Larus. 





DEATH OF F. H. ANSON 
Monrreat, Que.—F. H. Anson, presi- 
dent Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co., font. 
real, who died in Montreal General Hos- 
pital, Nov. 1, 60 years, was edu- 
cated in the University of Minnesota and 





made his commercial début in the mill- 
ing business with his father in Minne- 
apolis in 1882, He later engaged in rail- 
roading, but returned to the milling busi- 
ness in the nineties, as manager of the 
foreign department of the Consolidated 
Milling Co. of Minneapolis. When that 
firm was amalgamated with the United 
States Flour Milling Co. he went to New 
York in a similar capacity, joining the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
in the same position in the fall of 1900. 
In 1903 he became general superintend- 
ent, and in 1912 withdrew from active 
participation in the flour milling busi- 
ness. 
A. E. Perks. 





WHEAT POOLING BUDGET 


E tive © ittee of Co-operative Mar- 
keting Association Approves Appropriation 
of $250,000 for Organization Work 


Cuicaco, Itt., Nov. 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The executive committee of the 
recently formed Co-operative Wheat 
Marketing Association met at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, yesterday, for the pur- 
pose of completing details of organiza- 
tion. The committee approved a budget 
of $250,000 to finance the organization 
of the marketing committee in 11 wheat 
growing states, and also decided that 
there should be no paid solicitors of 
members. 

A, Sapiro, counsel, was authorized to 
draw up a form of contract covering 
fundamental points, as follows: each 
state to be a separate unit; wheat to 
be pooled by states; contracts to run for 
five years; control of each state organi- 
zation to be vested in a board of direc- 
tors chosen by the various districts and 
selected by members; all directors to be 
members of the association; wheat to be 
pooled by grades. 

H. Steen, secretary, reported upon a 
survey of various states, after which it 
was decided that the campaign of organi- 
zation should be launched immediately in 
Indiana, Kansas and Nebraska, and as 
soon as practicable in Ohio and Illinois. 
It was also decided that the general 
committee should hold itself ready to co- 
operate in the campaign as soon as re- 
quested in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, North and South Dakota, Min- 
nesota and Colorado, which are already 
partially organized by the American 
Wheat Growers Associated, Inc. 

The executive committee intends to 
serve in an advisory capacity only, and 
will supervise the work being done. It 
demands absolute unity between the va- 
rious state organizations before it will 
offer its services. 

Among those present were Former 
Governor Lowden; Judge R. W. Bing- 
ham, Louisville; Dan Wallace, St. Paul; 
W. H. Settle, president Indiana Farm 
Bureau Federation, Indianapolis; George 
C. Jewett, American Wheat Growers’ 
Federation, Indianapolis. About 20 rep- 
resentatives of various wheat growers’ 
associations were also present, including 
seven from the American Wheat Grow- 
ers Associated, Inc. 








S. O. WERNER. 
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BUYS KANSAS CITY MILL 


Wichita Flour Mills Co. Acquires 1,400-Bp| 
Plant of the Kansas City Milling Co. and 
Will Operate It as Unit No. 2 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 6.— (Special 
Telegram )—Announcement was made to- 
day of the purchase by the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. of the 1,400- 
bbl mill of the Kansas City Milling Co, 
here. The property will be taken over 
at once and operated as unit No. 2 by 
the Wichita company. : 

The Kansas City Milling Co. was or- 
ganized two years ago to take over the 
plant and business formerly operated by 
the Kaull Milling Co., organized here two 
years previously to build the mill, but 
which failed after operating the plant a 
very short time. 

For the past year the Kansas City 
Milling Co. has been managed by D. F. 
Piazzek, formerly engaged in the grain 
trade here. The company has not |icen 
held by the stockholders. Real control 
of it has been for the past two or tliree 
years in the hands of the Commerce 
aoe Co., Kansas City, the largest cved- 
itor. 

The Wichita Flour Mills Co., which 
now comes into possession of the prvp- 
erty, is one of the strongest and ost 
successful milling concerns in the Sou th- 
west. 





R. E. Srerurn«. 





CONFERENCE OF BRANCH MANAGERS 
Cuicaco, Iux., Nov. 6.—(Special T.le- 
gram)—A conference of branch min- 
agers of the Southwestern Milling \o., 
Inc., of Kansas City, was held at H»tel 
LaSalle, Chicago, Nov. 3. C. M. Harien- 
bergh, manager, and J. Jull, sales miin- 
ager, were present from the main oiice. 
The meeting was held for the purpos: of 
discussing sales and general business 
conditions. Among those present were: 
C. C. Anthon, Chicago; G. C. Degroat, 
Illinois; W. P. Garcelon, St. Louis: F. 
B. Fisher, Cleveland; Harry Will \m, 
Pittsburgh; S. E. Marcott, De lere, 
Wis; S. Schofield, Memphis, Tenn. 


S. O. Werner 





DEATH OF JOSEPH HATTERSLE) 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 6.—(Special Tle- 
gram)—Joseph Hattersley, of J. liat- 
tersley & Co. St. Louis flour brokers, 
died Sunday, Nov. 4, at the age of 72 
years, from a complication of diseases. 
He had been a member of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange for 40 years, and was 
well and favorably known in this mar- 
ket. Interment was at Bowling Green, 

Mo., Nov. 6. 
W. G. Martin, Ji 





FIRE IN BUFFALO ELEVATOR 

Burraw, N. Y., Nov. 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—After an eight-hour figiit 
with fire in the Evans elevator here ycs- 
terday, the city fire department check«d 
the blaze before it reached the mvin 
building. The flames were confined to a 
small portion of the plant, and caused 
loss of only $300. None of the grain 
was damaged. 

P. D. Fannestock 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 


milling products, by months. 


The figures for August are revised to include reports 


received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns 
include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls 


of flour annually. 


The 1,057 mills reporting in September produced 84.1 per cent of the to(al 


wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. 


The 1,068 mills 


reporting in August produced 84.2 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. 

The wheat ground averaged 276.5 lbs per bbl of flour in September, 274.9 !)s 
in August, 275.8 lbs in July, 275.6 lbs in June, and 274.6 lbs in May. The offal 
reported amounted to 17.7 Ibs per bu of wheat in September, 17.5 lbs in August, 
17.7 Ibs in July and June, and 17.5 Ibs in May. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


a———Production———___, 


Daily Per ct. of 


Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capac'!ty 

reporting ground, bus bbis offal, lbs capacity, bbls opera ed 

WEA > v0 vedas 1,081 36,210,276 7,911,852 635,329,571 6 14.5 

SOMO crccccce 1,080 30,942,592 6,735,493 549,483,608 661,396 B82 

eerie 1,054 35,871,115 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 aS 

August ....... 1,068 44,178,688 9,641,745 772,774,477 653,047 54.7 

September .... 1,057 44,850,613 9,733,801 794,404,769 652,847 62.1 
STATEMENT FOR 1,006 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH 

Average Daily Per cent 

a Production——_, Average lbs wheat flour of 

Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 

ground, bus bbis offal, Ibs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 

June .... 30,652,023 6,673,976 544,749,849 275.6 17.8 639,131 40.2 

ee 35,407,000 7,704,722 624,950,686 275.7 17.7 639,131 48.2 

“August .. 43,532,724 9,503,153 761,701,768 274.9 17.5 639,081 55.1 
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Several Minneapolis mills took advan- 
tage of the declining options and soft- 
ness in cash premiums, Oct. 29-31, to in- 
terest their customers, with the result 
that some fairly large sales of flour were 
made. The availability of Canadian 
wheat was also a factor. These bookings 
apparently satisfied urgent requirements 
because, since Nov. 1, inquiry has been 
spasmodic and light at best, with sales 
below the average. Some of the larger 
interior northwestern mills report steady 
inquiry and fair sales. Generally speak- 
ing, northwestern mills have a big volume 
of business booked. In this respect the 
situation compares favorably with pre- 
ceding years. However, all mills report 
mecting with extreme difficulty in get- 
ting the trade to furnish shipping direc- 
tions. In consequence, milling operations 
are far below the average for this time 
of the year. 

Clear flours are still in good request. 
Millers say they have no difficulty in 
keeping oversold on first clear. Jobbers 
generally are circularizing spring wheat 
mills in an endeavor to get supplies of 
this grade. Evidently, bakers and other 
consumers are unable to get enough to 
satisfy their needs. 

For the week ending Nov. 3, 17 Min- 
neapolis mills were in operation, the 
output representing only 53 per cent 
of capacity. 

Northwestern mills that have rye flour 
units report an exceptionally brisk de- 
mand for rye flour. It is rumored that 
some heavy sales have been made by 
northwestern mills within the current 
week, 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 





Nov. 6 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COLTON esccdccessece $6.25@6.70 $6.75@7.40 
Standard patent ...... 6.10@6.25 6.60@6.85 
Second patent ........ 5.95@6.05 6.25@6.60 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.70@5.10 5.30@5.60 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.50@3.60 3.50@4.00 
*140-lb jutes. 


DURUM 


_ Some durum millers report improved 
inquiry, while others say domestic de- 
mand is still far from satisfactory. Pre- 
miums on choice grades of amber durum 
wheat are firm and slightly higher. Mill- 
ers feel that macaroni manufacturers 
and others who use semolinas would do 
well to anticipate their winter and sprin 

requirements at this time. They eaubenl 
that supplies of good milling durum 


wheat will be very light before the crop_ 


year is over. 

A little export inquiry is reported 
from Scandinavian and Holland import- 
ers for fine semolinas, and an occasional 
booking is reported. 

In the week ending Nov. 3, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 69,025 
bbls durum products, compared with 54,- 
785 the preceding week. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 


. Nov.6 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.65@5.85 $5.50@5.65 
Fancy patent ........ 5.25@5.50 ....@.... 
Durum GE Shane omens 4.60@4.85 4.60@4.70 
Clear is ddevs seein i's 3.35@3.55 3.80@4.00 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed is $1@1.25 ton lower. In- 
quiry throughout the week was light and, 
although mill offerings were restricted, 
there was en on the market to de- 
press values. e trade is bearish, and 
has adopted a waiting policy. It is re- 
ported that several large feed manufac- 
turers are ready to step in and buy 


whenever the price declines to a point 
nearer their ideas as to value. A strong 
reaction may be looked for in case a 
buying movement should develop. 

Jobbers declare that never before in 
their experience has mixed car buying in 
the West been as light as it has this fall. 
The trade failed to get in when prices 
were low, and have deferred buying as 
long as possible. Colder weather would 
unquestionably stimulate the demand 
from this class of trade. 

While prompt shipment prices are 
weak, December and later shipment quo- 
tations are held fairly firm. The larger 
mills are still out of the market for No- 
vember shipment, except in mixed cars 
with flour, although it is understood that 
one city mill is offering limited quanti- 
ties of red dog for prompt shipment at 
$1@2 ton under its nominal asking price. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings in mixed cars with flour at $27.50@ 
28.50 ton, flour middlings $31.50@32.50, 
red dog $33@35, mixed feed $30@31, and 
rye middlings $27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, reported by brokers: 


Nov. 6 Year ago 
FOE ccccccscceces $26.25 @26.50 $23.00@23.50 
Stand. middlings.. 26.25@26.50 24.00@25.00 


Flour middlings... 29.00@29.50 27.00@28.00 
R. dog, 140-Ilb jute 32.00@34.00 30.00@31.00 


A CURIOUS TRADE CONDITION 


An unusual and somewhat freakish 
condition recently developed in the wheat 
market. The big crop of soft winter 
wheat in central states territory de- 
pressed prices to a point where it was 
possible to buy this wheat in Chicago, 
ship it by boat to Duluth and reship 
from there to Chicago and the East, 
milled in transit at Minneapolis and 
other intermediate points, It is said that 
at least two cargoes have been worked in 
this way so far on this crop. 


FEED SHIPMENTS COMPARATIVELY HEAVY 


The reported millfeed shipments from 
Minneapolis so far on this crop -compare 
favorably with last year, while flour 
shipments show a very material decrease, 
and the trade frequently comments on 
this apparent discrepancy. Millers say 
this is due to the lighter average test 
weight of this year’s wheat crop and the 
higher average dockage. In other words, 
it takes more wheat to make a barrel of 
flour this year than last and, conse- 
quently, more feed is produced. 

The heavier dockage means more 
screenings, and most mills grind their 
screenings and incorporate them into 
their feeds. The production of dairy 
and concentrated feeds at Minneapolis 
has been largely increased this year and, 
of course, the shipments of these com- 
modities and of ground feeds are in- 
cluded in the reported millfeed ship- 
ments. 

SPRING WHEAT ESTIMATE REDUCED 

The Cargill Commission Co., Minne- 
apolis, has issued a detailed statement 
on various grain crops grown in the 
Northwest this year. These estimates 
are based on reports received from ele- 
vator managers and mill operators 
throughout the territory. The company 
estimates the wheat production in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Montana at 135,482,000 bus, against the 
preliminary government estimate of 143,- 
291,000 bus. It estimates the durum 
crop in the same territory at 41,445,000 
bus, compared with the government esti- 
mate of 45,779,000 bus. 


ASKS FOR FREIGHT REFUND ; 

The Minnesota Claim Bureau, Minne- 
apolis, of which James De Veau is 
manager, has filed suits in behalf of cer- 
tain elevator companies against eight 
railroads, asking for the return of ap- 


proximately $800,000, alleged overcharges 
in freight rates. The plaintiff claims 
that when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission held grain rates to be excessive 
and ordered them reduced, the carriers 
failed to file new tariffs on the date 
set by the Commission, and the reduced 
rates did not become effective for sev- 
eral months. 

Attorneys for the defendants claim 
that the district court has no jurisdic- 
tion in the case, and that the carriers 
complied with the Commission’s ruling 
at the earliest possible date. 


MILL WORKER KILLED 


Arthur I. Welch, assistant elevato 
foreman in the Waseca plant of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., was killed Nov. 2. 
He was at work when the foreman went 
home to supper. When the latter re- 
turned an hour later, Mr. Welch was 
nowhere about. Later the foreman dis- 
covered the body lying beside a belt 
conveyor on the top floor of the eleva- 
tor. Investigation indicated that Mr. 
Welch had stepped across the wide con- 
veyor belt and evidently had slipped. 
The belt caused him to fall violently for- 
ward, striking his head against an up- 
right post, causing instant death. 

The funeral services wiil be held in 
Waseca Nov. 7. Mr. Welch was 33 years 
old and a son of Irad J. Welch, for 
many years head engineer for the Jenni- 
son Bros. Co., Janesville, Minn. He 
leaves a wife and four-year-old daugh- 
ter. 


NOTES 


C. E. Roseth, manager Aberdeen (S. 
D.) Mill Co., was in Minneapolis Nov. 
2-3. 

Martin Luther, manager Minneapolis 
Milling Co., left Nov. 4 for an eastern 
trip. 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in 
the East. 

The Big Diamond Mills Co. is install- 
ing a new engine in its mill at Morris- 
town, Minn. 

Harry F. Less, sales manager Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was in Minne- 
apolis Nov. 2-3. 

The directors of the Southern Minne- 
sota Mills will meet at the secretary’s 
office in Minneapolis, Nov. 7. 

The first annual meeting of the North- 
west Regional Advisory Board is to be 
held in Minneapolis, Jan. 22, 1924, 

The Northwestern Milling Co.’s mill at 
Little Falls, Minn., is idle while repairs 
are being made and machinery installed. 

V. H. Bradford has succeeded C. C. 


Gray as commercial freight agent of the 


Western Maryland Railway Co. at Min- 
neapolis. 

W. M. Smothers has been appointed 
commercial agent at Minneapolis for the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Rail- 
road Co. ° 

The equity elevator at Gaylord, Minn., 
valued at approximately $80,000, which 
has been standing idle for upwards of 
a year, burned Nov. 5. 

H. A. Allyn, commercial agent for the 
Port Commission of Norfolk, Va., called 
on Minneapolis exporting millers recent- 
ly. From here he went to Kansas City. 

Paul W. Fleischmann, of Tarrytown, 
N. Y., vice president Fleischmann Malt- 
ing Co., has purchased a membership in 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

F. A. Henkel, of Detroit, while in 
Minneapolis recently, made arrangements 
with the Russell-Miller Milling Co. to 
represent it in southern Michigan terri- 
tory. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Nov. 6 as follows: 
sight, $4.46; three-day, $4.45%; 60-day 
$4.43. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 38.65. 

The Anchor Baking Co., St. Paul, has 
been incorporated, with $250,000 capital 
stock, by R. A. Sudbo and E. C, Jera- 
bek, of St. Paul, and John P. Jensen, of 
Minneapolis. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, recently shipped four addi- 
tional Carter disc separators to Eng- 
land, three to Scotland and one to Syd- 
ney, New South Wales. 

The Edward Jones Co., Minneapolis, 
amended its articles of incorporation, 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Franklin M. Crosby has been elected 
vice president of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., and D. D. Davis treasurer. 
Davis has been connected with the com- 
pany since 1922, when he succeeded th 
late William G. Crocker as secretary. 

A heavy demand is reported for light 
weight screenings and, on account of 
scarcity, this variety is bringing unusual- 
Ordinary grinding 
screenings for feed manufacturers are 
selling at $9@10, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapo- 
lis, sheep feed screenings at $10@13, and 
the higher grades, such as buckwheat, 
etc., at $16@17. 

Based on the close, Nov. 6, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1 bu, No. 1 north- 
ern 95c; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark 99c, No. 1 northern 96c; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark 99c, No. 1 
northern 94c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 86c, No. 1 northern 8lc. 


P. L. M. van der Lande, of Deventer, 
Holland, a director of Noury & van der 
Lande, manufacturers of the Novadel 
process for flour bleaching, together with 
G. J. L. van der Lande, of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., office of the company, visited mill- 
ers in Minneapolis Nov. 1-3, in company 
with C. L. Healy, northwestern represen- 
tative of the firm. The Messrs. van der 
Lande expected to visit the Southwest 
before returning east. 


ly good prices, 
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effective Nov. 1, changing its name to 
the Minnesota Commission Co. This com- 
pany is an auxiliary of the Albert Dick- 
inson Co. 

A meeting of agricultural college and 
experiment station officials from Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota and Mon- 
tana is to be held at the University of 
Minnesota Farm School, St. Paul, Nov. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 17 were in operation Nov. 6: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 


B and F mills. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 


Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 


Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C (one 
half), D and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 561,100 300,545 53 
Previous week ... 561,100 284,660 50 
Year ago ........ 560,400 457,895 80 
Two years ago... 546,000 402,510 74 
Three years ago.. 546,000 334,370 61 
Four years ago... 546,000 440,615 80 
Five years ago... 546,000 346,895 66 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 


Nov. 10... 
Nov. 3.... 
-. 284,660 421,445 
+. 299,935 


27. 
20. 


four weeks, with comparisons: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
419,117 319,325 340,995 
457,895 402,510 334,370 
471,270 335,045 
432,405 337,220 


300,545 
422,784 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 


lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 


sons: 

1923 1922 1921 1920 
Nov. 10... ...06. 2,428 305 6,300 
Nov. 3.... 1,014 1,927 = .s0ese 6,240 
Oct. 27... 2,985 666 1,430 11,025 
Oct. 20... 2,716 ..eeee 2,400 3,130 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 


nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
- Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Fiour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 258,150 172,570 66 
Previous week ... 317,340 199,365 62 
Year ago ........ 338,340 228,425 67 
Two years ago... 421,890 221,945 52 
Three years ago.. 416,490 221,875 53 
Four years ago... 398,610 246,045 61 
Five years ago... 345,750 221,310 64 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 


northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: _ 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Sept. 15 48 54,200 209,105 180,790 ose ape 
Sept. 22 51 60,650 223,930 213,826 5,926 

Sept. 29 50 58,450 202,230 234,030 2,112 

Oct. 6. 48 49,200 199,240 219,930 357 

Oct. 18. 48 53,750 233,955 215,365 3,544 

Oct. 20. 53 61,700 234,560 242,575 2,568 

Oct. 27. 49 52,890 199,367 203,275 357 


3.. 38 43,025 172,670 159,175 357 


(Continued on page 594.) - 
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The week ending Nov. 3 brought little 
change in conditions cece wl the 
flour market. Buyers took no active in- 
terest in offerings at present levels, other 
than when they needed flour to fill im- 
mediate needs. The percentage of sales 
= relation to capacity was, consequently, 
ow. 

Individual orders were mostly for 
single car lots, which went to small bak- 
ers and regular jobbers that failed to 
stock up at the lower early season prices. 
They refuse to fill future requirements 
at present, preferring to buy as former 
purchases move into consuming chan- 
nels. Apparently, they are expecting a 
sharp reduction in wheat values and are 
afraid of being caught with even mod- 
erate-sized stocks. 

Much the same hesitancy is reported in 
regard to those who early in the season 
contracted for supplies for three or four 
months, Indications are that many of 
these will utilize their present contracts 
to the limit before re-entering the mar- 
ket, taking the consequences if the ex- 
pected decline in prices fails to occur. 

Despite the fact that southwestern 
mills have made week-to-week reports of 
quiet business, the majority of them ad- 
mit a fair volume of sales during Octo- 
ber, most of it composed of moderate- 
sized individual orders. Millers were 
more anxious for fair profits than in any 
preceding month this season, and the 
sales generally showed a considerably 
better margin than those made early in 
the new crop movement. Several millers 
report that trade was better in October 
than in September. 

Shipping instructions during the week 
ending Nov. 3 were generally regarded 
by millers as less active than recently. 
The output of Kansas City mills for the 
period, however, shows a gain of about 
10,000 bbls over the previous week. Local 
mills operated 81 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 75 per cent the preceding 
week and 89 per cent the corresponding 
week of last year. One local mill is shut 
down completely, however, and two oth- 
ers dropped from full to part time op- 
eration, } 

A decided contraction from recent ac- 
tivities was noted in export trade. Prac- 
tically the only sales made were to the 
West Indies, mostly Porto Rico, and the 
total volume of these was small. Foreign 
interest in southwestern flour was al- 
most negligible. Sharp declines in both 
sterling and guilders curtailed the pur- 
chases of European importers, while Ca- 
nadian mills were able to undersell Unit- 
ed States flour in West Indian markets 
and, consequently, got the major part 
of the trade there. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Nov. 3): pat- 
ent, $5.85@6.35; 95 per cent, $5.20@5.80; 
straight, $5.10@5.60; first clear, $4.10@ 
4.35; second clear, $3.50@3.85; low grade, 
$3.30@3.45. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3... 150,900 123,387 81 
Previous week .. 150,900 113,777 75 
WOO? GMO ccciecs 132,900 118,702 89 
Two years ago... 105,900 86,000 81 
Five-year Average .......eceseesess 78 

Ten-year average .........ccereeees 86.1 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 


Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 
Oct, 28-Nov. 3... 510,030 267,155 52 
Previous week .. 510,030 350,489 69 
WOOF OBO occccces 486,630 355,605 73 
Two years ago... 601,930 356,395 71 

Wive-VeOOr QVOTABS ccccccccececsccces 70.4 

DOR«FORF GVOCRESD 0.000 cccewesesecece 78.2 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 29,688 bbls, 16,925 in the previous 
week, 15,914 a year ago and 12,409 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business active, 17 fair and 39 
slow. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Oot. BB-Mev. B .cccccceseces 40,365 85 
Previous week .........++. 35,793 75 
BORE GOS cc csscevecscrsoces 37,796 73.7 
TWO FOOTE GHO sccccccccves 62,820 75.7 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3..... 238,100 22,820 98 
Previous week ..... 23,100 25,205 109 
WOOF GOS. ccceccaces 18,900 21,018 111 
Two years ago..... 24,000 17,105 71 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Sales of flour in the week ending Nov. 
3, as reported to The Northwestern Mill- 
er by about 80 mills of the Southwest, 
represented 52 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 53 per cent the previous week 
and 89 per cent in the week ending 
Oct. 20. 

CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, Nov. 3: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.07@1.26, No. 2 $1.04@1.25, No. 3 $1.03 
@1.24, No. 4 97c@$1.23; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.15@1.16, No. 2 $1.14@1.15, No. 3 
$1.11@1.14, No. 4 $1.06@1.11. 

White corn, No. 2 93@95c, No. 3 90@ 
93c, No. 4 85@90c; yellow corn, No. 2 
98@99c, No. 3 94@98c, No. 4 90@96c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 92@94c, No. 3 88@ 
93c, No, 4 87@9lc (new sales at 81@ 
83c). 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-——Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls.. 14,300 ©24,375 132,925 128,050 


Wh’'t, bus.1,567,350 1,588,895 584,550 1,044,900 
Corn, bus...118,750 205,000 65,000 85,750 


Oats, bus...448,800 195,500 161,500 106,500 

Rye, bus.... 13,200 4,400 4,400 1,100 

Barley, bus. 81,000 12,000 15,000 ...... 

Bran, tons.. 1,120 1,240 5,040 4,860 

Hay, tons... 6,996 6,072 1,668 1,368 
MILLFEED 


Another setback occurred in millfeed 
prices the week ending Nov. 3, following 
a recovery in the market the week pre- 
vious. Bran prices were $1.50@2 lower 
than the close Oct. 27. Shorts did not 
reflect the full decline, as offerings were 
not so heavy, but the entire market was 
weak. Demand was small, either from 
speculative or consumptive sources, while 
track offerings of mills were substantial- 
lv increased. Sales were a bit better at 
the low prices. Mills were willing to sell 
current surplus at the decline, but gen- 
erally refused to offer stuff for future 
shipment at those prices. Quotations, 
sacked, per ton, Nov. 3: bran, $25.50@ 
26.50; brown shorts, $28@28.50; gray 
shorts, $29@29.50. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
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London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%c, 
November seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New York, 56c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 60c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 52%c, November seaboard, 
via New York 60c; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New Orleans, 48%4c; Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 50%c, November sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 59c; Antwerp, via New York, 59c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 48%c, via 
New York 55c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 5844c, via New York 63c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 58%4c, via New 
York 65c. 


DATE OF MEETING CHANGED 


The semiannual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League will be held 
Wednesday, Nov. 21, instead of Nov. 20, 
Secretary Topping has announced. The 
meeting will be called to order at 9:30 
am. in the Baltimore Hotel, Kansas 
City, as originally scheduled. 

Mr. Topping said that when he called 
the meeting for Nov. 20, he had in mind 
the Anniversary Celebration of The 
Northwestern Miller in Minneapolis, and 
was under the impression that it started 
Nov. 21. Upon learning that it would 
not begin until Nov. 22, he decided that 
it would be better to change the date of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League meet- 
ing, in order that members who planned 
to attend both events would not be 
forced to lay over in Kansas City an 
entire day. 

Millers going to Minneapolis will leave 
Kansas City late the afternoon of Nov. 
21, arriving at their destination about 
10 o’clock the following morning. 


WILL NOT JOIN BOARD OF TRADE 


The Southwestern Millers’ League will 
not participate in the suit brought by the 
Kansas City Board of Trade to recover 
freight charges made by railroads en- 
tering Kansas City from Oct. 21, 1921, 
to Jan. 7, 1922, as a co-plaintiff, accord- 
ing to C. V. Topping, secretary. The 
league will, however, make arrangements 
to take the claims of any millers who 
wish to attempt the recovery of these 
charges, without any expense to the mill- 
ers beyond a 25 per cent charge by the 
lawyers in case the suit is successful. 

“We were unable to make satisfactory 
arrangements with the attorneys for the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, as they re- 
quired a 5 per cent cash retainer fee,” 
Mr. Topping said. “We will, however, 
make arrangements with other parties to 
take members’ claims on a straight 25 
per cent contingent basis. There will be 
no cash outlay or expense beyond the 
25 per cent, if collected.” 

Secretary Topping said that the date 
of shipments on which recovery of 
charges should be attempted was between 
Nov. 21, 1921, and Jan. 7, 1922. It was 
felt that to go back of the date when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission issued 
the order requiring the railroads to 
establish the reductions would weaken 
the case. 

MARRIAGE OF CHAUNCY ABBOTT, JR. 


Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice president 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was mar- 
ried to Miss Helen Curtice, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross Curtice, of Lincoln, 
Neb., Oct. 30. Mr.:and Mrs. Abbott left 
immediately for New York, and will sail 
from there for a two months’ honeymoon 
in England, France and Italy. 


PREDICTS HIGHER WHEAT PREMIUMS 


Millers of the Southwest are united in 
the opinion that wheat premiums will ad- 
vance from the present market before 
any substantial decline occurs. Buyers 
have refused to contract for any heavy 
stocks of flour, on the contention that 
the seasonal decline usually occurring at 
this time of the year will carry flour 
prices to much lower levels than at pres- 
ent, advancing the opinion that this 
downward trend will be in progress with- 
in six weeks. 

Many millers, however, point to the 
sustained strength shown by wheat re- 
cently, with little demand. Estimates in- 
dicate that wheat supplies this year are 
below ordinary requirements for good 
milling quality grain, and when general 
flour buying is resumed, an advance in 
prices and premiums is predicted. 

“This wheat market should bring con- 
fidence in flour values at present,” one 
miller said. “The heaviest part of the 
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crop movement, both here and in the 
Northwest, has been accomplished with- 
out breaking the market appreciably. 
While this movement is on, heavy flour 
buying usually helps absorb the offer- 
ings. This support has been light this 
year, but the market held firm. As sup- 
plies of good milling wheat diminish and 
flour buyers re-enter the market, pre- 
miums are bound to advance.” 


RUSSELL MILLING CO.—A CORRECTION 

In The Northwestern Miller of Oct. 3] 
reference was made to the “Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Russell, Kansas,” whereas the 
Russell Milling Co. was intended. There 
is only one mill at Russell, recently re- 
modeled by its owners, the Russell ‘Mill- 
ing Co., with an increase in capacity to 
800 bbls per day. . 


NOTES 


Robert R. Clark, president Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., recent- 
ly visited millers and grain men in Kan- 
sas City. 

A. L. Collins, district sales manager 
Washburn-Crosby Co. of the Southwest, 
has returned from a 10-day trip through 
southern Iowa and Nebraska. 

Lon H. Powell, president Wichita 
(Kansas) Board of Trade, and John 
Hayes, president John Hayes Grain (o., 
Wichita, visited Kansas City millers and 
grain dealers recently. 

E. A. Witter has resigned as manager 
of the feed department of the Hoy!and 
Flour Mills Co. and will become identi- 
fied with the Sun Ray Products Co., an 
auxiliary of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co. 

A resolution has been passed by the 
directors of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade to the effect that, as no ofticial 
laboratory has been established by the 
state of Missouri, adjustments wil! be 
based on Kansas state grain inspection 
department laboratory tests. 

L. A. Arneson, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, left Oct. 28 for 
Old Mexico. He will be away three or 
four weeks, making a general survey of 
trade conditions and possibilities there 
and in the border states of this country. 

The first real winter weather of the 
season touched the hard winter wheat 
belt in the week ending Nov. 3, when 
snow fell over the north-central and 
northwestern parts of Kansas, and sec- 
tions of Nebraska, Light snowfall was 
also reported in extreme southwestern 
Kansas. 

Southwestern milling interests were 
represented by L. E. Moses, chairman 
of the board, Kansas Flour Mills (Co. 
and C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., at the special 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the Millers’ National Federation in Chi- 
cago, Nov. 2. 

A Kansas City elevator concern re- 
cently exhibited a sample of a lot of 
Canadian No. 3 northern wheat, which 
was offered at $1.29 bu, delivered in 
Kansas City, duty paid. The wheat was 
60-lb test and contained 13.20 per cent 
protein. The price at which it was of- 
fered was said to be within three cents 
of that bid by a local mill for some other 
Canadian grain. 

Shipments of flour and feed by mem- 
bers of the Southwestern Millers’ League 
into Central Freight Association and 
trunk line territories during September, 
1923, amounted to 809,438 bbls, accord- 
ing to a report compiled by the secre- 
tary. Reports of 82 mills were received. 
The shipments to the same territories in 
August of this year were 795,562 bbls, 
83 mills reporting, and in September, 
1922, 1,085,362, 88 mills reporting. 

The Kansas City office of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Co. has notified millers 
that the tariff of the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation provides Nov. 1 as the pre- 
liminary closing date for navigation on 
the Great Lakes. All freight forward- 
ed after Nov. 1 is subject to all-rail 
routing and rates. The notice, however, 
says that Nov. 20 is anticipated as the 
official closing date for navigation, <e- 
pending upon the weather and other con- 
ditions affecting it. 

H. J. Norton, formerly superintendent 
for the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, has been engaged in 4 
similar capacity by the William Kelly 
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Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. He 
=] have general supervision over both 
of the Kelly company’s mills, Jesse 
Kinder, who has been in charge of the 
Salina plant of the Weber company, 
succeeds Mr. Norton and will have su- 
pervision over the Weber mills at both 
Salina and Ellsworth. 

Members of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade will vote, Nov. 12, on an amend- 
ment to the rules providing that bills 
for car lots of grain, millfeed or seeds, 
presented before 12:30 p.m., must be 
paid before 2:15 p.m. of the same day. 
Bills presented after 12:30 p.m. must be 
paid not later than 11 a.m. the next day, 
except that on Saturday bills delivered 
before 10:30 am. must be paid by 11:30 
am. The rule is much the same as one 
now in effect, except that the time is set 
forward 30 to 45 minutes. 

Among the most enthusiastic of the 
many followers of Missouri Valley Con- 
ference football this season is Harry G. 
Randall, manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City. Mr. Randall’s son is 
a member of the freshman squad at Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, Manhat- 
tan. Mr. Randall and Charles A. Bar- 
rows, export sales manager, Midland 
Flour Milling Co, a graduate of the 
school, motored to Manhattan Nov. 3 
for the annual game between the K. S. 
A. ©, and Missouri University. 

A meeting of entomologists was held 
in Kansas City recently*at- the instiga- 
tion of H. M. Bainer, director South- 
western Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion. Three Kansas representatives, two 
from Oklahoma and one each from Mis- 
souri and Nebraska attended. A sys- 
tematic plan for control of chinch bugs 
was formulated, and a general campaign, 
which started Nov. 1, and will continue 
unti! Dec. 15, will induce wheat growers 
to burn hibernating places of these in- 
sects. It was said that damage caused 
by chinch bugs in the four states during 
the past year amounted to more than 
$50,000,000. 


Kansas City flour brokers say that 
price cutting by southwestern mills is 
much less in evidence now than at any 
previous time this season. One reason 
advanced for this is that much of the 
low-priced wheat available early in the 
season has been used, but millers are 
undoubtedly beginning to realize that 
they will benefit themselves by avoiding 
“cut-throat” competition. One broker 
said that only scattered lots, relatively 
small, of distress flour could be picked 
up now, and that millers were refusing 
to enter into price competition with each 
other beyond a safe point. One sale of 
good 95 per cent flour was reported this 
week at $4.50, jutes, Kansas City, in a 
1,000-bbl lot. The true market for this 
grade was 75c@$1 more. 


SALINA 


Flour sales for the week ending Nov. 
1 are reported by Salina mills to be only 
fair. Shipping directions were not quite 
so good as the previous week, but con- 
sidered fair. There was very little ex- 
eA inquiry or demand. Quotations, 
asis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: fancy 
short patent, $6.10@6.30 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $5.70@5.80; straight grade, $5.50 
@5.65. 

Wheat movement from the country was 
very brisk until slowed up by recent 
rains. 

Demand for feed is reported irregu- 
lar, being heavy some days and light 
the next. Quotations, mixed cars, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $1.82@1.37 per 100 
Reo $1.48@1.50; gray shorts, 


SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 

a combined capacity of 46,200 bbls 

weekly, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
46 


Get. 26-MOG, Bon iicccssvcce 20,797 
Previous week ..........+.. 20,197 44 
WOR? BBW tte Pe lics viscose 24,860 54 


Grain inspections at the Salina branch 
of the state grain inspection department 
for the week ending Nov. 1: wheat, 97 
cars; barley, 15; corn, 25. 


NOTES 


F. W. Woolcott, operating manager of 
the Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffey- 
ville, J. Rauche, chemist, and Albert 





Martin, of the same company, purchased 
some mill equipment while on a recent 
visit to Salina. 

William Kelly, president, and Arthur 
S. Cain, sales manager, for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, were re- 
cent visitors here. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a two weeks’ visit to New York and 
other eastern cities. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager, and Otto Paugh, head 
miller, of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Frank Spence, head miller of the 
Western Star Mill Co., O. W. Harper, 
chemist, W. J. Cates, mill superintendent, 
and Frank Stuck, of the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., and H. L. Lentz, 
chemist for the Robinson Milling Co., at- 
tended the meeting of the operative mill- 
ers at Hutchinson Nov. 8. 


WICHITA 


Domestic demand for flour shows im- 
provement in some quarters, while in oth- 
ers business remains quiet. Prices show 
practically no change. High patent, Mis- 
souri River basis, in cotton 98’s, is quoted 
at $6.50, with straight grades at $6.05. 
On cotton 48’s the price is $6.60 and 
$6.10. Shipping directions are slow, and 
foreign demand practically negligible. 

Feed demand has dropped off, with no 
change in prices. Bran is quoted at $28 
ton, Missouri River, mill-run $30, and 
shorts $33, in 100’s, car lots. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis tivity 





Oct. 28-Nov. 3..... . 38,972 60 
Previous week ..... 31,537 49 
WOOF OBO cccccveces 47,681 73.7 
Two years ago..... 45,565 75.7 


NOTES 
S. P. Wallingford, of the Wallingford 
Bros. Grain Co., who was operated on 
for ~- irate two weeks ago, has re- 
covered. 
D. S. Jackman, treasurer Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., recently visited the St. John 
(Kansas) plant of the company. 


ATCHISON 

Advances in the market were not pro- 
ductive of much business, and sales have 
probably averaged about 50 per cent ca- 
pacity. 

Flour buyers have seen the market 
take so many spurts only to fall back 
either through weakness in cash wheat 
values or strength in feeds that has 
enabled the mills to keep their prices 
consistently low, that they do not seem 
alarmed at any show of strength. 

Very often a matter of 10c per bbl or 
less has kept buyers and millers apart. 
Buyers in many territories set their price 
and stay by it until some mill is able 
to meet their views. 

Shipping directions continue to be 
pressing, and this gives the whole situa- 
tion a healthy tone, as evidently con- 
sumptive demand is good. Atchison mills 
are maintaining a full-time schedule. 

Export business is spotted, with a few 
orders worked to regular customers both 
on the Continent and to Latin America. 
However, many of the offers are about 
20c bbl too low, with seemingly no chance 
to raise the buyer’s views. It is evident 
that, as long as Canadian competition is 
as keen as it is now, not much volume 
will be sold except on the dips. 


COLORADO 


The milling situation in Colorado 
changed very fittle during the week end- 
ing Oct. 24. Some new business was 
booked, but nothing to compare with the 
volume contracted two or three weeks 
ago. Southeastern buyers are fairly well 
booked up in most cases, and they show 
very little disposition to buy more flour 
until they have worked down their pres- 
ent commitments. - Although the wheat 
market has been paying a good deal of 
attention of late to talk ut govern- 
ment aid in disposing of the surplus 
abroad, and also lower freight rates on 

ain for export, flour dealers have not 
convinced that such talk is an 
definite basis for causing a decided - 
vance in wheat and flour prices. 
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Flour quotations are unchanged, name- 
ly, f.o.b., Ohio River: best patent $6.25@ 
6.35, standard patent $5.50@5.60, self- 
rising flour $6.50@6.60, all in 98-lb cot- 
tons, prompt to 60 days’ shipment. 

Millfeed showed considerable strength 
the current week, and prices advanced 
$2 to $30 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $82, 
f.o.b., Colorado common points. One 
reason is that unusually cold, wet weath- 
er for this season of the year has com- 
pelled more feeding, and another that 
supplies of bran are decreasing, due to 
the slackening in the flour demand and 
decreased operating time by some mills. 

* * 


G. B. Irwin, manager Fort Collins 
Flour Mills, was in Denver on Oct, 30. 


OKLAHOMA 


Several Oklahoma mills were again 
forced to shut down for a few days 
because of new transportation difficul- 
ties occasioned by heavy rains followin 
the recent floods. Deliveries are delaye 
on flour bookings made several weeks 
ago, but weather conditions over south- 
western and southeastern states have de- 
creased the flour demand to such an ex- 
tent that delay in shipping has caused 
no undue hardships. 

In this territory all business is back- 
ward because of damage done by rain 
to cotton and the late picking of cotton. 
The damage may go beyond 150,000 bales 
in Oklahoma, or nearly one tenth of the 
estimated crop. Country merchants and 
farmers in the cotton sections are short 
of funds and buying by both is only for 
current needs, in many places not equal 
to current needs, 

These conditions also are affecting the 
placing of orders for December, Janu- 
ary and February deliveries. The buy- 
ing psychology is not normal in the grain 
areas, although all seasonal prospects in 
those areas are favorable. Slow opera- 
tions in the oil fields, inactivity of re- 
fineries, prorated pipe line runs, and low 
prices for crude continue in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas, and the flour and 
feed business is on a low par with other 
lines in those areas. 

Some flour mills report nearly a nor- 
mal October business, excluding the de- 
terring effects of floods. Practically all 
mills report a below normal state in the 
matter of bookings. Millfeed moves 
readily from most mills, and some con- 
tinue to fill orders with feeds bought in 
other states. 

Jobbers in southeastern states are slow 
feed buyers because they desire to make 
stocks of feed from new corn. Okla- 
homa mills have begun grinding new 
corn. Dealers in Nebraska, who have had 
a good business in Oklahoma, report the 
old corn practically all sold. New corn 
has been delivered in.Oklahoma City at 
90c bu. Old yellow corn has sold at 
$1.05, and old yellow No. 2 mixed at $1. 

Flour and millfeed prices are station- 
ary, hard wheat short patent flour sell- 
ing at $6.30@6.50 and soft wheat pat- 
ent at $6.50@6.80. Mill-run bran brings 
$1.55@1.65 per 100 lbs, straight bran 
$1.55@1.60, gray shorts $1.75@1.85, corn 
chops $2.05@2.10, and corn meal 70@72c. 


NOTES 


The Nobles Bros. Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Amarillo, Texas, has increased its 
capital stock to $600,000. 

A dissolution of the wholesale flour 
and feed firm of Abbott & Fisher, New- 
kirk, Okla., is announced, Mr, Fisher 
retiring. 

The Taylor Mill & Elevator Co., Mar- 
shall, Texas, has been incorporated by 
T. J. Taylor, Fess Covin and A. D. 
Beck. The capital stock is $25,000. 


The Murray & Layne Co., wholesale 
grocers, Silver City, N. M., is to move 
into a new and larger building, now 
under construction, early in November. 


A review of building activities in 
Greenville, Texas, showing contracts 
awarded or buildings under construction, 
contains an item of $250,000 to be ex- 
pended by the Greenville Mill & Ele- 
vator. 


Jobbers of Pine Bluff, Ark., have pur- 
chased the stock of the Southern Gro- 
cery Co., a wholesale concern, and the 
company has sold its store at Stuttgart, 
Ark., to the Hammett Grocery Co. J. 
W. Wilkins, president of the Southern 
company, announces that it is retiring 
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from business, and that he will engage 
in the cotton business, 


W. F. Gilmer, who recently resigned 
as superintendent of the State Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical School at elena, 
Okla., has gone to Little Rock, Ark., as 
manager of sales in that state for the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 


H. A. Harris, formerly assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Boren-Stewart Co., 
wholesale grocers, Dallas, Texas, at a 
recent annual meeting of directors was 
elected secretary. O. H, Mann, formerly 
treasurer of the Moore Grocery Co., 
Tyler, Texas, was elected treasurer of 
the Dallas company. Hyman Pearlstone, 
president Pearlstone Mill & Elevator Co., 
is president of the Boren-Stewart Co. 





OKLAHOMA STATE WAREHOUSES 


Oxtanoma City, Oxra—Oklahoma 
will engage in the grain warehousing 
business on a large scale next year, ac- 
cording to John A. Whitehurst, presi- 
dent of the state board of agriculture, 
who announces receipt of a letter from 
the secretary of the Oklahoma Bankers’ 
Association that warehouse certificates 
issued under the Disney bonded ware- 
house act will be acceptable to all lead- 
ing banks. Furtherance of the plan that 
was inaugurated a few weeks ago, when 
the board entered into a contract with 
John Kreutil, of Yukon, president of the 
Oklahoma Millers’ League, for the use 
of the Yukon Mill & Grain Co.’s elevators 
for storing grain, will now be unhin- 
dered, Mr. Whitehurst says. 

E. H. Linzee, state grain inspector, 
who recently made a survey of mills 
and elevators of Oklahoma, says that 
probably elevators with a capacity of 
10,000,000 bus will contract next year 
under the bonded warehouse act, 

The Linzee survey showed also that 
practically all flour millers and bakers 
that are without laboratories favored the 
installation in Oklahoma City, by the 
state board of agriculture and the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, of a 
laboratory that would serve growers, 
grain dealers, millers and bakers. This 
is to be set up at once, along with ap- 
paratus for testing moisture in grain. 

“This arrangement,” says Mr. White- 
hurst, “will save to mills of this country 
a great deal of wheat that would be sold 
at export because of absence of protein 
tests. It will enable the grain dealer to 
know the milling value of his wheat be- 
fore he sells it to the miller, and it will 
enable the grower to determine the value 
of wheat demanded for blending pur- 
poses by mills of the Northwest and to 
share premiums paid by these and other 
mills above export prices.” 





Current Flour and Grain Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending Oct. 20 
and Oct. 27, and for July 1-Oct. 27, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 

m—Oct.——". July 1- 
Flour, bbls— 14-20 




















21-27 Oct. 27 

United Kingdom .. 19 74 584 
Other Europe ..... 83 190 1,462 
CaMAGR cccccccece 1 ee 47 
Other countries.... 328 213 2,719 
TWOtAIS cccscesecs 432 477 4,812 

Wheat, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 504 773 9,971 
BOE od ue ae vesccee 123 cee 2,598 
Other Europe ..... 646 1,611 18,017 
Canada .........4. re nae 12,245 
Other countries.... 4651 841 5,532 

Totals .ccccccces 1,724 3,225 48,363 

Corn, bus— 

- United Kingdom .. ... kan 470 
Other Europe ..... eee eee 267 
Canada .........++. eos 63 1,266 
Other countries.... 38 53 986 

Totals .cccccccce 38 116 2,989 

Barley, bus— 

United Kingdom .. 3875 381 6,891 
Other countries.... vee 35 498 
Wetnla cocccccecs 375 416 7,389 

Oats, bus— 

Burope .......+++. ees 27 152 
Other countries.... 87 23 537 
Totals ....ceceee 87 50 689 

Rye, bus— 

Germany ......... wae .141 2,389 
Other countries.... 4 58 4,977 
Weta ccccccoces 4 199 7,366 

Canadian in transit through United States: 
Flour, bbis......... 4 1 667 
Wheat, bus........ 949 845 15,456 
Barley, bus........ 58 — 1,333 
Oats, bus.......... 2 3 . 1,069 
Rye, bus........... eee 1,846 
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The market is very spotted, and re- 
ports from local dealers and mill repre- 
sentatives are conflicting. A number de- 
scribe conditions as very quiet, stating 
that the trade here is pretty well booked 
up, and can see nothing in the te 
situation to induce further buying. 
These are in the majority, and add that 
specifications have been extremely hard 
to get. 

It is generally reported here that job- 
bers and the larger bakers are well sup- 
plied with flour. Whether stocks are as 
large as many claim them to be is diffi- 
cult to ascertain, but it is said that a 
few jobbers bought fair-sized lots of 
both springs and hard winters the week 
ending Nov. 3 for deferred delivery. 
Sales of 3,000 to 5,000 bbls were report- 
ed at prices somewhat under prevailing 
levels. 

A few spring wheat mill representa- 
tives claim to have sold in the aggregate 
a very satisfactory amount of flour, 
mainly to the retail trade. No doubt 
these representatives had an attractive 
price, which the retail trade did not deem 
wise to pass up. 

Soft winter wheat flour is not very 
active, although scattered sales of small 
lots were made. The cracker trade has 
its needs pretty well covered for the bal- 
ance of the year, and some have book- 
ings well into 1924. Cake bakers have 
not entered the market to any, extent, 
being satisfied in the main to take on 
flour as needed. 

Mills continue to hold prices on clears 
at firm levels, but local demand is rather 
quiet. Offerings are a little freer, al- 
though not burdensome, but buyers are 
not interested at present prices. 

Over-sea business is quiet, as prices 
are generally too far out of line to inter- 
est foreign buyers. Some second clears 
were sold by a local mill to eastern ex- 
porters, and further purchases of rye 
flour were reported by Baltic countries. 

Little activity was noticeable in rye 
flour, and sales were scattered and smal! 
in volume. The local production showed 
a big drop, the output totaling 3,000 
bbls, against 7,000 the previous week. 
White is quoted at $3.50@3.80 bbl; me- 
dium, $3.35@3.55; dark, $3.25@3.50. 

Some improvement was reported in the 
demand for semolinas. While buying 
was not of large proportions, fairly good 
sales were made for 30 to 60 days’ ship- 
ment. Directions are also coming in sat- 
isfactorily. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 
$5.55@5.90 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, 
$5.35@5.65; fancy durum patent, $5.25 
@5.40. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.90@6.40 
bbl, standard patent $5.50@6.20, first 
clear $4.75@5.25, second clear $3.60@ 
4.10; hard winter short patent $5.50@ 
6.10, 95 per cent patent $4.90@5.40, 
straight $4.70@5, first clear $4.25@4.60; 
soft winter short patent $5.25@5.60, 
standard patent $4.70@5.20, straight 
$4.50@4.80, first clear $4.30@4.60. 


MILLFEED 


Increased offerings of bran and stand- 
ard middlings when demand was quiet 
have resulted in an easier market. This 
is especially true of shorts, which are be- 
ing quoted as low as $29.25 ton, a drop 
of at least $1. Mill offerings are still 
limited, but jobbers have been quoting 
more freely, and other factors, havin 


too much feed coming to them, have tri 
to unload. 
are not in the market. 


Mixed feed manufacturers 
Their business 





has fallen off, and they have their needs 
well covered. Although this recession is 
looked upon by some as only temporary, 
others feel that even lower levels may be 
expected this month. 

Spring bran is quoted at $29.50@31 
ton, hard winter bran $30.25@30.50, soft 
winter bran $30.50@31, standard mid- 
dlings $29.25@31, flour middlings $32@ 
34, red dog $34@36.50, 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3..... 40,000 35,000 88 
Previous week ..... 40,000 32,000 80 
ZORP OHO « csedvieves 40,000 35,000 88 
Two years ago..... 40,000 30,000 75 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash market was somewhat easier, 
and there was also less activity. Local 
millers were in the market for hard win- 
ters and red winters, but were not as 
keen buyers as during preceding weeks, 
and not as anxious to pay the high pre- 
miums. This was especially true of the 
hard winter grades, the choice selling at 
reduced premiums. On a few days there 
was fair buying for outside mills, al- 
though this fell off toward the close of 
the week. Elevators continued to pick 
up offerings of choice and medium 
grades, but they were not as aggressive 
as before. Receipts continue to drop 
off, arrivals totaling 239 cars, compared 
with 321 the previous week, and 306 a 
year ago. Sales for shipment were 370,- 
000 bus. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red sold around 14%@ 
2%4c over December; No. 1 hard 2@6c 
over, No. 2 hard 144@5c over; No. 1 
yellow hard 1144@2c over, No. 2 yellow 
hard 1@1\%c over; No. 1 dark northern 
12@18c over, No. 2 dark 10@16c over, 
No. 1 northern 2@17c over, No. 2 north- 
ern 1@15c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at 
$1.0844@1.09% bu, No. 3 red $1.07@1.08; 
No. 1 hard $1:09@1.13, No. 2 hard $1.08 
@1.12, No. 3 hard $1.06@1.07%; No. 1 
dark northern $1.19@1.25, No. 2 dark 
$1.17@1.23, No. 1 northern $1.09@1.24, 
No. 2 northern $1.08@1.22. 

Daily closing prices of December, May 
and July wheat at Chicago: 


Dec. May July 
Oct. BF ..ccccere $1.06 % $1.11% $1.07% 
Ce, BP ccciccces 1.05% 1.10% 1.07 
Gee, BO cicsccass 1.06 1.10% 1.06% 
Seer 1.07% 1.12% 1.07% 
A SAA 1.07% 1.12 1.07% 
BOW. BD svocscvvns 1.07 1.12 1.07% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Receipts of corn are increasing, the 
bulk consisting of new corn. Prices 
broke sharply during the current week, 
especially on new crop. Demand was 
fair, with some industries in the mar- 
ket. Sales for shipment were 230,000 
bus. Receipts totaled 1,084 cars, com- 
pared with 892 in the previous week, and 
1,298 a year ago. No. 1 mixed was quot- 
ed at 85c bu, No. 2 mixed 84@85c, No. 4 
mixed 78@84c; No. 2 yellow 94@96%4c, 
No. 3 yellow 93@96c, No. 4 yellow 88@ 
85c; No. 2 white, 97c. 

Rye was firmer, and there was a fair 
demand for the moderate offerings, mill- 
ers being the chief takers. Receipts to- 
taled 34 cars, against 25 last week, and 
128 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 7Ic 
bu. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Crushers are quoting oil meal at the 
old levels of $51@52 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, 
but resellers have been offering it as low 
as $49. Demand is rather quiet, and the 
trade seems to be marking time for the 
present. Mills are understood to be well 
sold ahead, and are maintaining a = 
rate of capacity, although there has 


some complaint about shipping directions 
coming in rather slowly. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts. and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week — Nov. 3, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 
-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis..... 233 463 199 292 
Wheat, bus.... 439 759 260 503 
Cerm, BG8..<c0. 1,872 3,398 989 1,858 
Oats, bus...... 1,536 1,945 1,054 1,184 
Rye, bus....... 30 214 9 130 
Barley, bus.... 249 233 94 66 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The drop in corn prices has resulted in 
sharp breaks in corn goods. The trade 
has been looking for much lower levels, 
and buyers are not entering the market 
to any large extent. Some business for 
deferred delivery is reported, but it is 
rather difficult ‘to interest buyers for 
near-by shipment. There has been some 
inquiry from the United Kingdom for 
new corn ‘goods, but the over-sea trade 
shows little interest in old crop. 

Corn flour is quoted at $2.3744@2.45 
per 100 lbs, white and yellow granulated 
corn meal $2.25@2.40, white and yellow 
cream meal $2.25@2.40, pearl and granu- 
lated hominy $2.25@2.40, oatmeal $2.70, 
jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled 
oats, $2.45 per 90-lb sack. 


TOAST CAMPAIGN 


The plans for the toast campaign to 
begin in Chicago on Dec. 3 have pro- 
gressed so far that practically every line 
of business represented on the general 
committee was able to report at a meet- 
ing held Oct. 30, which was in the form 
of a luncheon, held at the Morrison 
Hotel, with Harrison Fuller, executive 
vice president of the Wheat Council, 
presiding. 

John W. Hines, of the Ward Baking 
Co., said the Bakers’ Club had decided 
to have large banners placed on all bak- 
ery wagons and trucks. Window strips 
and posters would be distributed to all 
grocery stores, and billboards would be 
used to advertise toast. The salesmen 
are being informed through meetings so 
they can sell the idea to the grocers. The 
yeast people intend to distribute litera- 
ture, posters, use wagon banners, and 
advertise the campaign through their 
salesmen, according to Otto Cook, of 
the Fleischmann Co. 

The electrical and gas people certainly 
are going to co-operate, and outlined a 
number of ways to push the movement. 
Dairy concerns, meat people, hotel own- 
ers, restaurant owners and cheese manu- 
facturers also outlined plans for active 
work. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, called a meeting of 
representatives of the Chicago Flour 
Club, mill representatives and trade 
press at his offices on Oct. 31, at which 
time suggestions were made and plans 
laid for active participation by the mill- 
ing and flour lines. 

The campaign will be started in Chica- 
go, but the Wheat Council is preparing 
to make this a national affair. St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit will be 
visited by Harrison Fuller and Grosve- 
nor Dawe, of the Wheat Council, and 
Dr. L. A. Rumsey, of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, within the next two 


‘weeks to organize committees and start 


toast campaigns. The committee also 
plans, it is reported, to start a sweet 
goods campaign after the toast move- 
ment has been completed. 


WHEAT ACREAGE LESS 


The monthly report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago says fall wheat 
seeding is well under way throughout 
the country. According to reports from 
159 agents, representing 181,155 farmers, 
the acr planted in the seventh dis- 
trict this autumn embraces only 78.2 per 
cent of that in the fall of 1922. These 
indicate that in many counties the corn 
and late potatoes grown on low land 
did not reach full maturity before frost; 
also that the low temperature in —- 
tember affected the potato yield in the 
district and reduced the supply of seed 
corn. 

Government reports show that the 
quality of corn was affected by frosts in 
practically all north-central and north- 
eastern states, although the greatest 
damage occurred in the northern part of 
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the seventh district. On the basis of (Oct. 
1 condition, the Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics estimated a production of 
969,465,000 bus corn in this distrisct com- 
pared with fts estimate of 1,029,962,000 
bus on Sept. 1, and 984,328,000 produced 
in 1922. 
NOTES 


si Leflang, president Lexington 
(Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co., is on a 
business trip to the East. 

H. F. Bergman, of Bergman Mill feed, 
Inc., Minneapolis, visited in Chicago on 
his way east on a business trip. 

Harvey Smith, of the Pillsbury !lour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, recently visited 
the local offices of his company. 

H. R. McLaughlin, general sales man- 
ager Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne polis, 
visited the Chicago headquarters rev ntly. 

W. H. Stokes, Jr., of the Stokes Mill- 


ing Co., Watertown, S. D., stoped in 
Chicago on his way east on a business 
trip. 


F. W. Martin, of the Hayes Griin & 
Commission Co., millfeeds, Chicag.,, has 
returned from a business trip to \lem- 
phis, Tenn. 

H. R. Strauss, of the Bertle, Co. 
millfeed and oil meal, Chicago, lc !t on 
Nov. 2 on a trip to Buffalo and other 
eastern points. 

Arthur S. Dumont, of Detroit, and H. 
G. Campbell, of Chicago, have been 
elected to membership on the C):\cago 
Board of Trade. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice presideni and 
manager Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, spent several days in 
Chicago recently. 

W. S. Weiss, vice president La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn., was a receni visi- 
tor in Chicago, on his way home from 
a trip to the East. 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager King 
Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent a 
few days calling on the local trade prior 
to a two weeks’ trip to eastern markets. 

B. N. Lathrop, Chicago, Illinois rep- 
resentative of the St. Paul Milliny Co., 
is on a trip over the state and is conbin- 
ing business with a few days’ duck /iunt- 
ing at the De Pue Gun and Rod Clu). 

Lake shipments from Chicago during 
the week ending Nov. 3: 54,000 bils of 
flour, of which 35,000 went to Buffalo 
and 19,000 to Erie; 359,000 bus corn, of 
which 55,000 went to Ogdensbury and 
304,000 to Depot Harbor. 

P. P. Croarkin and Harold Croirkin, 
of P. P. Croarkin & Son, and John 
Stephan, of the flour department o/ the 
Durand-MeNeil-Horner Co., Chicago, at- 
tended the football game between \ otre 
Dame and Purdue. 

Stocks of flour in public warelouse 
and freight yards in Chicago on Nov. | 
were, according to a report of the of- 
ficial flour inspector of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, 29,500 bbls. This :om- 
pares with 28,700 on Oct. 1, and 3?,200 
on Nov. 1, 1922. - 

Frank B. Rice, formerly vice president 
and general manager of the Stir & 
Crescent Milling Co., who has been visit- 
ing friends in Chicago the past month, 
has returned to his home at Miami, F'la. 
He thoroughly enjoyed his brief visit in 
Chicago, and called at the Federation of- 
fice several times. 

As far as can be learned not much 
business has been done on the Chicago 
Board of Trade in Canadian whea'. A 
few grain concerns have samples 0: this 
wheat, and it is reported that a loca: mill 
bought a lot a few weeks ago, bu! the 
ae as a whole has not gone muc) be- 
yond looking at samples and figuring 
cost. 


P. L. M. van der Lande, direct: of 
Noury & van der Lande, Novadel /’ roc 
ess, of Deventer, Holland, and G. |. L. 
van der Lande, of the Buffalo office 
of this concern, called at the Chicay of- 
fice of The Northwestern Miller re- 
cently. P. L. M. van der Lande ar: ived 
in this country about 10 days ago. and 
is visiting the agencies at Minnea)vlis, 
Kansas City, ete., in company with (. J. 
L, van der Lande. 

In one of the Chicago morning p#pets 
on Nov. 2 it was stated that the Chicago 
Board of Trade might discontinue ‘rad- 
ing in wheat and confine operations t? 
other grain futures. The article als¢ 
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said that several prominent members of 
the Board of Trade were urging Presi- 
dent Stream and the directors to take 
such action. According to President 
Stream, this is not thought of and the 
board will not consider such action. 

A group of Chicago citizens organized 
a local division of the American Com- 
mittee for the Relief of German Chil- 
dren at a meeting presided over by 
General Charles G. Dawes. B. A. Eck- 
hart, president B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., subscribed $10,000, as did E. A. 
Cudahy. General Allen, chairman of 
the national committee, was in Chicago, 
and explained that the intention of the 
committee was to take care of the imme- 
diate problem of feeding 2,000,000 chil- 
dren in Germany. 


MILWAUKEE 

Business transacted by local mills in 
the week ended Nov. 3 was dull. Nu- 
merous small lot orders for quick ship- 
ment were received but, on the whole, 
the market was devoid of feature. For 
some time, quality has been a secondary 
factor in demand, price being the prime 
consideration. Now price seems to have 
given way as the dominating factor, and 
strict necessity governs. Even the mills 
which persist in cutting prices to the 
bone have not been able to do much 
business, 

‘There is a feeling in the local trade 
that a buying wave is in prospect. 
Whether it will come in December or in 
January is problematical, but it is point- 
ed out that the average customer has 
not on hand the flour to last him much 
longer than 30 days. Consumption of 
bread is at least normal, while buying of 
flour for two to three months past has 
been very much below normal. 

‘The lack of shipping directions is an- 
other factor which market prognostica- 
tors accept as reason to believe that good 
buying is ahead. During the current 
week, directions have been merely drib- 
bling in. Customers who have consider- 
able flour on the books of local mills 
will not order it out, although they have 





placed orders for prompt and near-by 
shipment. Not long ago the urgent need 
of millfeed forced mixed car customers 


to take delivery on flour according to 
contract specifications, but with the drop 
in the call for feed, flour passed out of 
the picture almost entirely. 

While an easier tone has developed, 
quotations are nominally unchanged. In 
some cases there has been no change for 
three to four weeks. With millfeed $1@ 
1.50 ton lower, the effect has been to 
keep flour prices from sinking. Owing 
to keen competition, bakers patent is 
selling at a comparatively lower level 
than family flour. At the close, on Nov. 
3, fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $6.25@7 
bbl, and straight at $5.85@6.50, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks. 

There is an excellent demand for the 
better qualities of clears, but little or no 
supply. Local mills have sold all the 
fancy and first clear they can make for 
as long as 30 days ah The absorp- 
tion of clears at this time is surprising 
in its extent, compared with past years. 
Second clear is not in the same active 
request, although mills keep well sold 
up. Prices, while largely nominal, are 
firm. At the close, on Nov. 3, first clear 
was quoted at $5.10@5.50, and second at 
$4.10(04.50, in cotton. 

Local mills making both spring and 
Kansas are offering the latter at 20@25c 
bbl under for family patent, and 15c bbl 
under for bakers patent. Outside mills, 
however, ask 20@30c less for Kansas 
family than for spring, and 5c more 
for Kansas bakers than for spring. This 
makes for an unusually wide range of 
prices, and indicates how strenuous com- 
petition has become. At the close, on 
Nov. 3, fancy brands of hard winter 
wheat patent were quoted at $6.05@6.80, 
and straight at $5.70@6.35, in cotton. 

A moderate trade is reported in soft 
winter bakers patent, although business 
is far from satisfactory. Prices are 
largely nominal, and it is said that some 
interests are inclined to shade a great 
deal when business is in sight. Soft 
winter bakers patent was quoted at 
$5.30@5.75 bbl, in cotton. 


RYE FLOUR 


Business is reported as pretty fair by 
tye mills in Wisconsin territory. Some 





export sales have come to freshen up 
the situation, and while foreign demand 
is far from good, it has helped matters 
by way of reducing the surplus of the 
poorer qualities. Pure white and pure 
dark are in best request among domestic 
customers, who are absorbing very mod- 
erate quantities. Bakers in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and other eastern states are 
buying moderately, both for immediate 
and later requirements. Straight is the 
least favored grade, and is discounted. 
One interior mill which was closed sev- 
eral months ago to await improvement in 
trade has been reopened, and is running 
full time. Prices are about unchanged 
and rather firmly held, in view of the 
easy tone of the grain market. At the 
close, on Nov. 3, pure white was quoted 
at $3.80@3.90 bbl, straight at $3.60@ 
3.65, and dark at $3.70@3.80, in cotton. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3..... 12,000 4,500 38 
Previous week .... 12,000 4,000 34 
Se, WOOP cc ccczces 16,000 6,500 41 
Two years ago..... 24,000 16,784 60 
Three years ago.... 24,000 11,775 49 
Four years ago..... 24,000 16,400 68 
Five years ago..... 18,000 11,500 64 

CORN GOODS 


Corn cereals have dropped 30@35c per 
100 lbs in. price in a fortnight, as the re- 
sult of the long expected break in ex- 
orbitant premiums asked for cash corn 
as the old crop year closed with sup- 
plies exhausted. The decline, however, 
is not yet deep enough to attract much 
business. Practically all corn flour cus- 
tomers have been out of the market for 
two to three months because of high 
prices, and very little has been booked. 
If the present declining movement con- 
tinues, it is believed that an excellent 
volume of business will result. 

There is, however, a dark spot in the 
export situation. The decline in sterling, 
with predictions that it may drop to a 
$4 equivalent by the end of the year, 
has discouraged British demand, and the 
amg unemployment in the British 
sles likewise has reduced consumption, 
especially at the high prices commanded 
by the cash grain, options and cereals 
in turn. Prices are easy and sharply 
lower, but still abnormal. At the close, 
on Nov. 3, corn flour was quoted at 
$2.30, corn meal at $2.25, and corn grits 
at $2.30, in 100-lb sacks. 


MILLFEED 


Temporarily, very little millfeed is 
moving on new orders. There is expect- 
ancy, however, of a fairly strong reac- 
tion, inasmuch as a cold spell, with a 
snow that remained on the ground two 
to three days in shady sections, in south- 
eastern Wisconsin at the close of Oc- 
tober was promptly reflected by a quick 
betterment in demand. In no position is 
there any appreciable quantity of feed, 
as usual at the beginning of November, 
and mills have little business on books 
for later shipment. 

Prompt feed is hard to sell, even at 
the reduction of $1@1.50 ton since a 
week a Mills could readily book con- 
siderable business for later delivery if 
they cared to accept spot feed prices. 

Bran has declined $1 ton, and mid- 
dlings are $1.50 lower. Red dog is off 
50c. Hominy feed is $1.50 lower, and 
rye feed is off 50c@$l. Oat feed is 
again weak, and 50c@$1 lower. Meals 
are holding fairly steady, and cottonseed 
meal is $1 higher for quick shipment. 
Gluten feed is largely nominal on an un- 
changed basis, as there is very little of- 
fered except for 30-day shipment. 

Mills quote standard bran at $29@ 
29.50 ton, winter bran $29@29.50, stand - 
ard fine middlings $28@29, flour mid- 
pan $30.50@31, red dog $34@36, rye 
fi $27@28, hominy feed $39.50, re- 

d oat feed $13.50@14.50, old proc- 
ess oil meal $50@51.50, cottonseed meal 
$46.50@51, and gluten feed $45.25, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASH” GRAIN 


Wheat receipts, 50 cars; previous 
week, 53; last year, 63. Good milling 
and shipping demand; offerings small. 
Basis unchanged and firm. High quali- 
ties scarce. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.18@1.27, No. 2 $1.15@1.23, 
No. 3 $1.18@1.21; No. 1 hard winter 
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$1.11@1.18, No. 2 $1.10@1.17, No..3 
$1.08@1.13; No. 1 red winter $1.10@1.11, 
No, 2 $1.09@1.10, No. 3 $1.06@1.09; No. 
1 mixed $1.08@1.16, No. 2 $1.07@1.14, 
No. 3 $1.05@1.10. 

Rye receipts, 20 cars; previous week, 
27; last year, 74. Offerings light and 
market quiet, with basis reduced 4@%c. 
No. 2 sold at December price to 4c un- 
der. No. 1 closed at 69% @70c; No. 2, 
69% @70c; No. 3, 68@69c; No. 4, 67@ 
68¢e. 

Corn receipts, 224 cars; previous week, 
51; last year, 201. Basis sharply reduced 
with appearance of new crop in quantity, 
although supply has again dwindled. 
Mixed slow, but yellow wanted and white 
in good request. No. 2 yellow ranged 
18@20c over December price, white 16@ 
17¢c over, and mixed 8@12c over. No. 2 
white closed at 91@92c; No. 2 yellow, 
92@94c; No. 2 mixed, 81@85c. 

Oats receipts, 377 cars; previous week, 
334; last year, 235. Supply moderate 
and demand fair, local and shipping. 
Basis slightly easier, No. 3 white spot 
ranging %@Ic over December price, ac- 
cording to weight. Business active. No. 
3 white closed at 42@42%c. 

Barley receipts, 190 cars; previous 
week, 141; last year, 156. Market slow; 
receipts moderate. Choice to fancy, 46 
@48-lb test, quotable at 71@73c; fair to 
good, 43@45-lb test, 60@70c;_ light 
weight, 38@42-lb test, 58@64c; feed, 55 
@60c. Iowa was quoted at 58@72c, as 
to quality; Wisconsin, 60@73c; Minne- 
sota, 60@73c; Dakota, 58@70c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis... 66,150 90,190 13,580 66,730 
Wheat, bus.. 84,000 81,200 34,325 50,425 
Corn, bus.... 331,520 297,480 86,483 265,657 
Oats, bus.... 809,600 503,370 533,850 559,725 
Barley, bus.. 290,720 254,380 78,220 77,510 
Rye, bus..... 28,300 106,125 21,975 134,340 
Feed, tons... 2,190 1,170 5,749 5,534 
NOTES 


F. S. Durham, head of the Durham 
mills, Neenah, Wis., was on ’change on 
Nov. 1. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
reported flour stocks on Nov. 1 at 50,- 
237 bbls, compared with 25,226 on Oct. 
1, and 53,662 on Nov. 1, 1922. The pre- 
vious record: 1921, 46,640; 1920, 18,889; 
1919, 48,125; 1918, 50,550; 1917, 9,860; 
1916, 39,910; 1915, 135,035; 1914, 70,910. 

Thomas O’Keefe, for 20 years man- 
ager of the flour and feed department 
of the H. J. Goelzer Co. department 
store in Plymouth, died Oct. 29 after a 
long illness, which necessitated his re- 
tirement from active business several 
years ago. He was born in Plymouth in 
1857, and was a brother-in-law of H. 
J. Goelzer. 


A. A. Bergeron & Co., Rice Lake, held 
their annual fall festival on Oct. 27. A 
feature was a “pancake feed” conducted 
by Christ Luebstorf, of Boyd, Wis., mill- 
er of Boyd: pancake flour, who with six 
assistants made more than 200 lbs of 
flour into cakes and spread many gallons 
of real maple sirup over them for the 
benefit of store guests during the day. 


C. J. Koehler, who for 25 years con- 
ducted a flour and feed store at Fox 
River, near Kenosha, has disposed of 
the business to Clarence Hagerty, of 
Gays Mills, Wis., who took charge Nov. 
1. Mr. Hagerty has been engaged in 
similar business with his brother-in-law 
for many years. He retains his interest 
in the feed mill and store at Gays Mills. 

The Wisconsin oats crop of 1923 was 
4 bus under 1922 and 1.1 bus under the 
five-year average, due largely to the 
general drouth conditions early in the 
season. The western part of the state, 
where oats are the main crop, reported 6 
bus under the 1922 yield. The state pro- 
duction is estimated at 94,000,000 bus, 
or 8 per cent less than last year. By 
the acre the production this year is 37 
bus, compared with 42.2 in 1922. 


New Richmond merchants conducted 
a Dollar Day at the close of October 
with much success. The event was ar- 
ranged on the spur of the moment when 
W. J. Grover, general manager New 
Richmond Roller Mills Co., offered local 
merchants a special lot of Doughboy 
flour, which resulted in the heaviest sin- 
gle day’s business on record, 360 98-lb 
sacks and 712 49-lb sacks being sold. 
The bargain offered was then extended 


575 


over the week following, with equally 
good results. 

Reports generally circulated through 
the Wisconsin press that the state de- 
partment of markets is conducting an 
investigation into the price of bread and 
charges of a monopoly among the whole- 
sale bakers of Milwaukee have-been de- 
nied by officials of the department. It 
is stated that the department is making 
its regular annual survey of all com- 
modity prices, which naturally includes 
prices of bread. In Milwaukee, this tab- 
ulation is being made somewhat earlier 
than usual at the request of the common 
council, which a short time ago attempt- 
ed to hold an inquiry at the behest of 
the socialistic administration, and after 
receiving the opinion of the city attor- 
ney that it was without legal authority 
so to do, referred the entire matter to 
the state department of markets. 

L. E. Meyer. 





OMAHA 

Conditions surrounding the flour trade 
are somewhat improved. Some new busi- 
ness is developing. Prices have under- 
gone no marked change. Shipping direc- 
tions are coming in satisfactorily. Mill- 
feed is strong; bran in car lots, basis 
Omaha, has been selling at around $28 
ton, and shorts at about $32. 

The movement of wheat to this mar- 
ket continues very light. Very little of 
it is of choice milling quality, and local 
mills have been having difficulty in sup- 
plying their requirements in this market. 
No dark hard winter is arriving, most 
of the arrivals being of ordinary hard 


- winter, with a small sprinkling of north- 


ern spring, mixed, and durum. 


NOTES 


Some new crop corn is arriving here, 
most of it grading below No. 3 and con- 
taining a large percentage of moisture. 

A considerable blanket of snow cov- 
ered most of Nebraska in the closing 
days of October, and reports from over 
the state say that it was very beneficial 
to winter wheat. 


Edward Porter Peck, vice president 
and manager Omaha Elevator Co., has 
gone with Mrs. Peck to Tarrytown, N. 
Y., to spend several weeks at the home 
of Mrs. Henry D. Estabrook. 

W. S. Hart has bought the Omaha 
business of the Flanley Grain Co., taking 
possession of it Nov. 1, and will continue 
under the name of the Hart Grain Co. 
He became treasurer of the Flanley 
Grain Co.’s Omaha office in 1915, and for 
the past three years has been its man- 
ager. Mr. Hart has been actively en- 
gaged in this business for many years, 
and has a wide acquaintance among 
grain men throughout the country. 

Leien Leste. 





FARMERS’ RETAIL FEED STORES 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Thirty-eight 
farmers’ retail feed stores in New York 
state did business amounting to $2,515,- 
779 last year, the largest having a busi- 
ness of $239,929 and the smallest $12,520, 
with an average of $73,993 per store. 
These figures are from a preliminary 
report of a study of retail feed stores in 
New York state made by the New York 
College of Agriculture in co-operation 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

More than 50 stores were visited, from 
which the 38 were selected for the study. 
While, besides feed and seeds, fertilizer, 
flour, tile, lime roofing, shingles and 
cement were handled, feed made up 75 
per cent of the business. Most of the 
stores bought in the open market in 
straight and mixed car lots, purchasing 
locally when necessary. 

Prices. were fixed by adding a fixed 
amount per ton or a percentage on cost. 
The practice of following the market is 
becoming more common, in order that 
any losses due to falling prices may be 
offset during er | prices. The original 
plans contemplated a strictly cash busi- 
ness, but competition and the necessity 
for accommodating customers has made 
the granting of credit a general practice. 
In 63.8 per cent of the stores more than 
half the business was done on credit. 
This has brought difficulties, because the 
farmers expect to get credit service on 
—— basis as if they were paying 
cash, 

Cuartes .C. Harr. 
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THE C. & O. TIDEWATER TERMINAL 





Piers, Elevators and Warehouses at Newport News, Va., Provide Special 
Facilities for the Handling of Export Flour Shipments 


The tidewater terminal of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. at Newport 
News, Va., on Hampton Roads, has for 
years been an important factor in the 
American export flour trade, particularly 
during the winter months, when conges- 
tion and ice frequently interrupt trans- 
portation at the more northerly Atlantic 
ports. 

The terminal facilities of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio ~—— are ample in 
every respect for handling a large vol- 
ume of general traffic, and include a 
passenger and express pier, two open or 
deck piers, five covered merchandise piers 
and two coal piers. 

Pier No. 4 is a closed double deck pier 
with a depressed double track on the first 
floor and a single track on the upper 
floor. It is 650 feet long and 160 feet 
wide, and has a capacity of 42 cars. The 
storage capacity is 225 cars. This pier 
is especially adapted for the handling of 
export flour. The flour can be discharged 
from the car direct to the ship with but 
one handling and without the necessity 
of resorting to special loading devices, 
and can be run by gravity into the hold 
of the ship for proper stowage. Special 
attention is given to the handling of 
flour and other bag freight over the rail- 
way company’s piers. Cars are placed in 
the covered piers, seals are taken by a 


seal clerk and are again taken by the. 


unloading clerk, who breaks them at the 
time of unloading. 

The pier floor on which the flour is 
unloaded is kept clean, and wrapping 
paper is spread before the flour is piled. 
The contents of each car are stored 
separately, are counted as unloaded and 
again after being piled, and retain their 
identity until they are loaded aboard 
the steamer. All torn bags are carefully 
patched or resewn before being placed 
in the piles. Clerks representing the 


steamship company and the railway 
company keep double check on_ the 
flour as it is being loaded into the ship. 
If any damage occurs while the flour is 
on the pier, this is noted and the broken 
packages are reconditioned and _ re- 
weighed before going aboard the steamer, 
the railway company receipt being based 
on this check. Great care is exercised 
in loading, with a view to preventing 
damage and with a further view to keep- 
ing the bags clean and in good condition. 
A specialty has always been made by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway of the 
handling of flour traffic. The company 
maintains offices in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Indianapolis and other 
principal western cities for the purpose 
of affording every facility to millers. 

In connection with pier 8 is the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio grain elevator B, with a 
capacity of 1,000,000 bus. This elevator 
is regarded as one of the best transfer 
houses on ths Atlantic Coast, having han- 
dled under favorable conditions 6,000,000 
bus in one month. Grain is handled by 
conveyor belts operated on one side of 
the whole length of the pier, and two 
vessels can be loaded simultaneously. 

In addition to the railway facilities, 
there is ample high class storage avail- 
able for export or import traffic in large 
and commodious warehouses constructed 
by the government during the war. 
These are now in private hands, but the 
charges are very reasonable. These ware- 
houses are all served by individual tracks. 
Each is 160x66 feet, with a 16-foot plat- 
form on one side. They are well venti- 
lated, light and airy, and free from 
dampness. Each warehouse is equipped 
with an up-to-date sprinkler system, 
which gives an exceptionally low insur- 
ance rate. There is a fire hydrant at 
the front and rear of each warehouse, 
and in addition to the regular city mains 


there are two 75,000-gallon steel water 
tanks. The warehouses, which have fire 
walls, automatic fire doors, sprinkler sys- 
tem, concrete floors and concrete plat- 
forms, are ideal for flour storage. 

The coal handling facilities of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway are so well 
known that detailed comment on them 
is perhaps unnecessary except to say 
that as much as 834,000 tons of coal have 
been dumped in one month. Taking 50 
cars as a unit, this is equivalent to 555 
cars per day for 30 days, or one car 
every two minutes. 

Steamship services are available from 
Newport News to all important ports, 
the principal ones being: Antwerp, Black 
Diamond Steamship Co., Red Star Line; 
Australia, American-Australian Line; 
Bristol, Bristol City Line; Dundee, Ori- 
ole Line; Far East, American-Man- 
churian Line, Barber Lines, Blue Fun- 
nel Line, Dollar Line, Kerr Steamship 
Co; French Atlantic ports, Cosmopoli- 
tan Line, French Line; Germany, Ameri- 
can Line, United American Line; Glas- 
gow, Baltimore Steamship Co., Donald- 
son Line; Hamburg, Blatt Steamship 
Co., Reardon-Smith Line; Havana, Mun- 
son Lines; Liverpool, Furness, Withy & 
Co., Ltd., Oriole Line, White Star Line; 
London, Atlantic Transport Line, Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd. (Virginia Line), 
Oriole Line; Leith, Oriole Line; Man- 
chester, Blake Line, Furness, Withy & 
Co., Ltd., Leyland Line; New Zealand, 
American-Australian Line; Pacific Coast, 
Commercial Steamship Co. Garland 
Steamship Co., Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co., Williams Steamship Co; Rotterdam, 
Black Diamond Steamship Co., Holland- 
America Line; Scandinavia, Scandina- 
vian-American Line; United Kingdom, 
Baltimore Steamship Co. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, with 
its own and affiliated roads, serves New- 
port News, St. Louis, Peoria, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, Louisville, Pittsburgh, 
etc., and territory south and west there- 
of. It has a fast manifest freight serv- 
ice of unusual dependability, and through 
the medium of passing reports the 














Million Bushel Elevator in Connection with the C. & QO, Terminal at Newport News 
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movement of cars is closely watched and 
prompt information thereof is always 
readily available. . 

The first settlement on the site of 
Newport News was made in 1861 by 
planters brought from Ireland by Daniel 
Gookin, who selected the site on the ad- 
vice of Sir William Newce and his broth- 
er, Captain Newce. The present city 
dates only from 1884, when it was laid 
out in consequence of the extension of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway to the 
coast. It was incorporated in 1896. The 
name Newport News is said to be in hon- 
or of Christopher Newport and Sir Wil- 
liam Newce. 





ACCEPTANCE OF ORDERS 

Whether defendant, who had placed 
an order for flour and feed, was entitled 
to recall the order, on a theory that it 
had not been accepted, was the prin- 
cipal point involved in the case of Rock 
vs. Fisher, 216 Pac. 668, decided by the 
Oklahoma supreme court. It was found 
that defendant had precluded himself 
from withdrawing the order, through 
having treated it as accepted. 

At the trial, evidence was offered 
showing that defendant had askei ex- 
tension of time for delivery and had 
promised to order the car out. Revers- 
ing an order dismissing plaintiff's suit 
for damages for defendant’s breach of 
the contract, the supreme court sai:|: 

“Without passing upon the question of 
the exclusion of the milling company’s 
letters to Fisher, upon the ground that 
the same were not shown to have been 
properly addressed and properly mailed 
with postage prepaid, the old rule ap- 
pears to have been modified to the ex- 
tent that such expressions as ‘wrote him 
a reply,’ ‘answered his letters, etc., im- 
ply mailing in proper form. . 

“In the instant case, there was undis- 
puted evidence showing the order was 
placed by Fisher; that it was entered on 
the mill’s books and receipt acknowl- 
edged by letter; that a reply was re- 
ceived from Fisher; that several Ictters 
and telegrams were sent by Fisher to the 
milling company indicating he knew his 
order had been confirmed and offered to 
make cash payment in advance if ship- 
ment was extended from Sept. 1 to Sept. 
10, 1917, and attempted cancellation by 
wire on Sept. 10. 

“Certainly the letters sent by I'isher 
asking for an extension of time and 
offering to pay spot cash for the car, 
and his subsequent letter in which he 
says that, upon receipt of certain infor- 
mation, he will order the car out, iinply 
knowledge on his part that his order of 
Aug. 1 had been confirmed by the Okla- 
homa Mill Co. 

“The general doctrine as laid down in 
7 Cyc. 125, is as follows: ‘All express 
executory contracts resolve themselves 
upon analysis into an offer by one of 
the parties and an acceptance of that 
offer by the other. The act of accept- 
ance closes the contract and, ordinarily, 
nothing further is required to make the 
obligations ‘effective. No specific for- 
malities are required”. . . 

“Upon consideration of all the plain- 
tiff’s evidence admitted by the court, we 
cannot say that the defendant did not 
have knowledge of the acceptance oF 
confirmation of his order by the (kla- 
homa Mill Co. prior to his attempted can- 
cellation, and such evidence should have 
gone to the jury. Under the unbroken 
line of decisions by this court the judg- 
ment of the trial court in sustaining the 
defendant’s demurrer to the plaintiffs 
evidence was error, and for the reisons 
herein stated the judgment of the trial 
court will be reversed and the cause re 
manded, with instructions to grant « new 
trial in conformity herewith.” 

A. L. H. Srri«t. 





RUSSIAN EXPORTS OF RYE 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Russia exp rted 
14,060 tons rye and 18 tons of oil cake 
via Reval, Esthonia, in the firs: 5% 
months of this year, the Esthonian m!n- 
ister of trade and industry reports. At 
the end of August, 2,526 tons. of Rus- 
sian grain were stored at Reval. The 
Russian trade delegation at Revi: 
ports that 90,000 tons of grain are ‘0 be 
exported within the next four months. 
High railway freight rates are said t0 
hamper the movement of Russian 2rall 
out of the country. 

Cuaruzs C, Haat. 
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A NOTE OF CHEER 


At certain periods during the last 
crop year an atmosphere of gloom, ac- 
companied by sad forebodings as to the 
future of soft wheat milling, seemed to 
prevail in many mill offices, and condi- 
tions with hard wheat millers seemed to 
be even worse. The soft wheat miller 
was keenly alive to the inroads made 
by hard wheat flour in his business, not 
only as a result of the growth of the 
commercial bakery and the consequent 
decline in family trade, but also due to 
the substitution of this flour in much 
of what was left of home baking. 

As usual, there was a tendency to 
overstate the case; at least, it was not 
minimized in the telling. So long as 
the picture was being drawn, it was 
made as striking as possible in its out- 
lines. It was to be a picture of gloom 
and pessimism, of discontent and dis- 
gust, expressing a reflection of current 
conditions, and millers are frequently 
emphatic in the expression of their 
opinions. Here and there was a miller 
who professed to see no possibility of 
improvement until a considerable capac- 
ity had been eliminated, the weak sisters 
and unintelligent competition done away 
with, the business finally finding itself 
in fewer, stronger and more competent 
hands. As a matter of fact, that is ex- 
actly what has been taking place for sev- 
eral years past, and constitutes in part 
the basis for a more cheerful outlook. 
This process of elimination is already 
beginning to bear fruit. 

Here, in another crop year, the at- 
mosphere and the outlook are quite dif- 
ferent, and this is due to a combination 
of circumstances with which the individ- 
ual miller has had little to do. Stocks of 
flour were low at the beginning of the 
crop; wheat moved at a reasonable price, 
and in sufficient volume to permit every 
one to load up; there was a good carry- 
ing charge for hedging, and millers filled 
up their storage; the hard wheat crop 
suffered shrinkage both in yield and 
quality, and wheat advanced in price; 
soft wheat flour was the cheapest flour 
on the market; millers had had their fill 
of price cutting on the previous crop, 
and a wholesome reaction from it took 
place; feed prices advanced steadily; 
margins were much better; more flour 
was sold and booked than in any similar 
period in years, and was covered, for 
the most part, by actual wheat owned, 
and where it wasn’t, the advance in 
feed offset the loss from premiums for 
cash wheat; nobody was obliged to take 
any losses to speak of, and many had 
profits in their purchases of wheat and 
flour. ? 

That sounds like a good start,—and 
it was. It is only natural and to be ex- 
pected that things should slow down 
somewhat, as they have done. Of course 
this volume of business had a sustaining 
and stabilizing effect on wheat and flour 
prices, and it was not certain just what 
effect its withdrawal would have on the 
market. Nobody seems to be in a posi- 
tion to answer this question. But there 
are other features of encouragement. 

So far as sales terms are concerned, 
there has been no such demoralization as 
is reported among millers who sell to the 
baking trade, perhaps because there has 
not been the same insidious temptation. 
Many of the larger bakers like to con- 
tract for flour for a considerable time 
ahead, for many months or even a year, 
for at least part of their requirements, 


when the price looks attractive, Millers 
have often encouraged them in this prac- 
tice. While the soft wheat miller may 
not participate in this very considerable 
business, he also escapes its competitive 
penalties and disabilities. 

Then it should not be overleoked that 
there has been a big increase in the use 
of crackers and sweet — in the last 
few years, and that this gain goes a 
long way toward offsetting the loss from 
the decline in home baking. While this 
development has been taking place, there 
has been a considerable expansion in the 
capacity of hard wheat milling and a 
steady decline in the operating and actual 
capacity of soft wheat milling. Further- 
more, while competitive conditions in 
hard wheat milling have grown worse 
and worse, those of soft wheat milling 
have actually improved. The consump- 
tion of soft wheat flour, for a time on 
the downgrade, is now increasing, and 
the capacity decreasing, until at last the 
time is approaching when the soft wheat 
crop will not be much greater than the 
consumptive requirements, and there is 
no substitute for it. Therefore, it is not 
without reason to consider that possibly 
soft wheat milling has reached the low 
point in its decline and is now on the 
upgrade. 





MILLING SITUATION 


The milling situation has settled down 
into a rather uninteresting and unevent- 
ful routine without much change from 
week to week, and concerning which it 
is hardly possible to find any special out- 
standing feature to emphasize. There 
seems to be a still further slackening in 
the sale of flour, and the gradual slow- 
ing down which has been taking place 
for some time was still more marked and 
noticeable; so much so that some millers 
are beginning to complain about the ab- 
sence of new business, and are wonder- 
ing what they are going to do to keep up 
the present rate of operation. 

However, output so far has been very 
well maintained for the reason that past 
bookings are used to take up the slack, 
although it requires some work to get 
buyers to furnish specifications and di- 
rections, 

Perhaps the feature of the situation 
might be described as the return of 
strength to feed, which is selling much 
more readily than a week ago, and has 
also regained some of the loss in price. 
Indeed, millers are now wondering 
whether it was really necessary to make 
the concessions in price recently in order 
to effect sales. They are selling their 
output, and prices are firm and may ad- 
vance. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.07%4 
@1.08% bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo 
rate points, Nov. 2. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at 
$5.25@5.40 bbl, local springs $6.10@6.25, 
local hard winters $5.95, in 98’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted at $32.80@33 ton, mixed feed 
$82.80@33, and middlings $32.80@33, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output = activity 
Oot. SO-BMev. B ...ccccivres 41,800 87 
Previous week ...........-. 40,200 84 
V@OP BO wcccccscccsacceee 38,100 79 
Two years ago ...........-. 24,200 50 
Three years ago .........-- 14,300 30 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 


and Michi including those at Toledo, 
te The Northwestern Miller, 


as repo 


with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbis tivity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3. 19 111,810 79,356 71 
Previous week. 21 121,350 84,600 69 
Year ago ..... 22 121,650 80,184 66 
Two years ago. 19 111,960 59,549 53 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Wheat, bus.. 244,000 401,000 118,000 262,000 
Corn, bus.... 66,000 98,000 19,000 15,000 
Oats, bus.... 50,000 72,000 12,000 49,000 


NOTES 


David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co. Toledo, is expected back 
shortly from his European trip. 

Clarence D. Rich, Huntington, W. Va., 
formerly connected with the Grafton 
(Ohio) Flour Milling & Grain Elevator 
Co., is now representing the Barber Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
and Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and 
general manager Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio, attended the 
recent conference of millers in Chicago. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo during the week ending 
Nov. 3 were C. R. Heaney, sales man- 
ager Christian Mills, Minneapolis, and 
F. A. Reunitz, vice president Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co., Inc. 

C. F. G. Raikes, of the London office 
of The Northwestern Miller, manager 
of its European department and in 
charge of the business for all of Europe, 
was in Toledo the latter half of the 
week of Oct. 28-Nov. 3 conferring with 
export millers in regard to foreign con- 
nections and business. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Comparatively little change is noted 
either in prices or the business situation 
as regards the flour and milling trade 
in this territory. The largest mills re- 
poss that prices stood at the same 
evel at the end of the week of Oct. 28- 
Nov. 3 as they did in the previous week. 
Exporting practically was at a stand- 
still, but near-by and domestic business 
was better. 

One car was loaded for shipment to 
Newfoundland, and several went to the 
east coast, probably for export, but 
otherwise no flour was sent out of the 
country from mills in this district. Buy- 
ing by local consumers was reported in 
the previous week as being only fair, 
but this phase of trade is now assuming 
more importance. 

Mills in Indianapolis are on less than 
a 24-hour schedule, but some of the out- 
side plants continue to run on full time. 
Millers are playing against opportunity 
to obtain reserve stocks of flour and are 
succeeding, as shown by storage stocks 
of approximately 18,000 bbls the last 
of October. The effect of the opening 
of mills in the Northwest, which was 
felt to a marked degree not long ago, is 
losing its strength, and business is com- 
ing back to a normal basis again in this 
territory. 

Millers report that, notwithstanding a 
heavier movement of grain in this local- 
ity, they are able to obtain sufficient cars 
for the movement of flour. Clears are 
in good demand from eastern markets, 
especially New York and Boston, where 
it is believed shipments eventually will 
be destined for ocean shipment. Scot- 
land and Germany both have been in- 
quiring for flour, but thus far no busi- 
ness has been done with either. - 

The feed situation shows less impor- 
tant developments, although business has 
fallen off considerably. Just why this 
should be the case in the face of the 
lowest temperatures this locality has ex- 
perienced since 1895 is unexplained by 
manufacturers, except that many farm- 
ers and stock men, who ordinarily would 
be buying feed in larger quantities at 
this time of the year, are using soft 
and damaged new corn. 

Flour prices are standing virtually at 
the level reported for the previous week, 
$6.for short patents and $5.50 for 
straights. Feeds are quoted by a miller 
at $36 ton, bulk, for mixed and $88, bulk, 
for shorts. 

The grain movement has increased to 
a considerable extent with expansion of 
shipments of new corn in addition to 
the new wheat being brought out of 
storage by farmers and country eleva- 
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tors. As a whole the new corn is show- 
ing up well. Some is fair, grading from 
sample to No. 4. Sample grades are gu- 
ing begging, but there is a strong de- 
mand for the Nos. 4 and 5. There was 
an unusually good run of wagon wheat 
at mill doors the current week, with the 
price of No. 2 red standing at $1.03. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the cal] 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 4144c to New York, Nov. 3: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1.03@1.05, No. 2 hard 9ic@ 
$1; corn, No. 2 white 89@92c, No. 3 
white 88@9Ic, No. 2 yellow 88@91c, No. 
3 yellow 87@90c, No. 2 mixed 84@ic, 
No. 3 mixed 83@86c; oats, No. 2 white 
39144@4lc, No. 3 white 384%4@40c. 

Inspections of grain, Nov. 3: wheat, 
No. 3 red 6 cars, sample 4; corn, No, 2 
white, 1 car, No. 3 white 1, No. 4 white 
2, No. 5 white 24, sample white 1, No. 5 
yellow 2, No. 6 yellow 10, sample yc!low 
2, No. 3 mixed 1, No, 5 mixed 1, saniple 
mixed 1; oats, No. 2 white 3 cars, No, 3 
white 10, No, 4 white 5. 

Output of flour by mills in Indian:po- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, inspection of grain and stock; in 
store in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reporte:| to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended Nov. 3: 

Flour Pet. of 


output § activity 

ee Se 10,967 55 
Previous week ............ 10,742 54 
r. gg MeTeTTRrPrrrerri?y 12,644 63 
TWO FORTE OBO 2... cccceces 8,798 47 

INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 

In it 

MPN De ehvebesiadesces 57,000 1 0 
BE in 6 e040! s 0 45'9 2 a 319,000 00 
SE a Sais whee 4046.00 0 084% 160,000 1: 000 
SD a, wemekenthevakeees 4,000 or 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats ye 


Nov. 3, 1923.. 803,200 80,000 283,000 00 

Nov. 4, 1922.. 448,500 141,900 301,000 5.200 

Nov. 5, 1921.. 370,270 164,980 349,710 1. 640 
NOTES 


The Kirklin (Ind.) Grain Co. has iiled 
a certificate of final dissolution. 

A building permit has been issue:! to 
Thomas L. Green & Co., 202 Miley \ve- 
nue, Indianapolis, for the construction 
of a $35,000 addition of brick and s' eel, 
two stories high and 90x120, doubling the 
capacity of their plant, which manu/ac- 
tures biscuit and cracker machinery 

The Cutsinger & Thompson grain cle- 
vator, Shelbyville, Ind., has been t:ken 
over by Martin Cutsinger & Co. he 
plot of ground where the elevator sti:nds 
was the site of a mill for more than 
100 years, the first plant being started 
in 1922. 

Curis O. ALBION. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers continue to complain of dull- 
ness in the flour trade, attributing i! in 
some instances to overproduction anc in 
others to large stocks held by joblicrs 
who purchased when they believed the 
market to be “right.” The dullness ex- 
tends to export as well as domestic «le- 
mand. Most of the mills are slowing 
down in production, though their efforts 
to create a market are not being lesseiicd. 
The price of wheat has been reduce! to 
$1.07 bu at mills and $1.04 at stations for 
native grain. 

Quotations for flour for the week «nd- 
ing Nov. 3, based Evansville, 98-Ib siks, 
carload lots: best patent, $6.50@0 75; 
first clears, $6.10; straights, $5@..30; 
Kansas, $6.75@7; spring, $7; clear: in 
jutes, firsts $4.25@4.50, seconds $3.75 04. 

Millfeed shows the demand at mill: by 
the wide disparity in price or stock- on 
hand, as the case may be. Quotat.ons 
for the week end, based Evansville, ‘(0- 
lb sacks, carload lots: bran, $32@33 ‘on; 
mixed feed, $33@35; shorts, $34@37. 

W. W. Ros. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour demand from the Southeast ~1/- 
fered the usual dullness that is cus! m- 
ary at this — of the year for the 
week ending Nov. 3. Buyers were ¢l:in- 
ing up s and contracts that accu "u- 
lated in August and September. ( I~ 
rent business was confined largely t? 
small lots for quick shipment. Uy; to 
the beginning of the week specificat: ons 
on contracts had been reasonably si ‘!s- 
factory, since which time there has !)een 
complaint by a number of mills of ini 'vil- 
ity to secure sufficient instructions to 
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keep them going more than 50 per cent 
of our However, sales and ship- 
ments have been seasonably satisfactory. 

Prices of flour have been largely nomi- 
nal, and not materially changed. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 3, were substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $7@7.30; standard or regular 
patent, $5.90@6.30; straight patent, $5.25 
@5.75; first clears, $3.75@4.25. 

Rehandlers report only a hand-to- 
mouth demand. Prices: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $6.80@7.25; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $6.25@6.75. 

Wheat demand has been quiet, with 
No. 2 red, with bill, quoted at $1.26@ 
1,28 bu, Nashville. 

The millfeed situation continues fair 
to good. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$31@33; standard middlings or shorts, 
$35@37. 

, Corn meal demand is Bg and mar- 
ket easier. Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 
100 lbs, f.ob. Ohio River points, $2.40@ 
2.50; unbolted, $2.30@2.40. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Qutput of flour by Nashville and 
southeastern mills, in barrels, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

21-87 wecocee 196,080 123,833 63.1 
vious week ... 195,780 137,937 70.4 


130,925 67.1 
124,289 61.4 
81,212 42.9 


Oo 
Pr 
Year AGO .eseeees 195,030 
Two years ago... 202,230 
Three years ago.. 189,090 
STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 3 Oct. 27 
Flow 64,000 58,000 
W 409,000 543,000 
Corn, 65,000 24,500 
Oa 609,000 647,000 





‘Total voomee of grain at Nashville for 
the week ending Nov. 3 were 144 cars. 
‘Tie H. G. Hill Grocery Co., operator 
of « chain of stores in Nashville and 
other cities, has leased for 30 years a 
large building at Seventh Avenue and 
Church Street, Nashville, now occupied 
by a department store. The company is 
a large handler of flour and also manu- 
facturer of bread. Joun Lerrer. 


PITTSBURGH 

The flour market for the week ending 
Nov. 3 showed a slight improvement over 
the previous week. Sales were reported 
as moderate, with some fair-sized orders 
being placed. Though the trade is not 
satisfied, it is optimistic. Most of the 
new business handled was for prompt 
delivery, or at the longest within 30 days. 
Jobbers who purchased earlier are now 
_-, in shipping directions more free- 


Soft winter flour is in fair demand, 
with prices holding firm. Trade in both 
graham and entire wheat flour is fair, 
and prices slightly easier. The best 
brands of entire wheat are offered at 
$6.60@6.70 bbl, and graham at $5.50@ 
5.60, both cotton 98’s. Rye flour is still 
dormant, and demand is practically nil. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Grocers report the domestic trade in 
flour as showing signs of improvement. 
With the advent of cold weather, buck- 
wheat flour and corn meal have been 
selling well in small packages to the 
grocery stores. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat $6@7 
and hard winter $5.85@6.75, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.35@4.75, 
bulk; clears, $5.25@6, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; rye, pure dark $4.25, medium 
fis, and white $4.50, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
urgh. . 

Millfeed active, and prices slightly 
easier, Quotations: standard middlings, 
$34.50@35.50 ton; flour middlings, $836@ 
37; red dog, $39@40; spring wheat bran, 
$83@34; winter wheat bran, $33@34; lin- 
Seed meal, $54@55; cottonseed meal, 41 
per cent protein, $80; dairy feed, 20 per 
cent protein $44, 22@24 per cent $54,— 
all f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 

NOTES 
'S. B. Fairbank, secretary and manager 
Judith Milling Co., Sulasen, Mont., 9 a 
Pittsburgh visitor on Nov. 2. 

Philip C. Miller, who for many years 

was engaged in the flour and grocery 
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trade in Reading, Pa., died at his home 
there after an illness of 18 months. 

The monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will 
be held in the new Fleischmann Building, 
Northside, Pittsburgh, Nov. 10, at 8 pm. 

Jacob B. Oberholtzer, aged 78 years, a 
retired miller, died from the effects of a 
stroke at his home near Bechtelsville, 
Pa., on Oct. 27. For more than 25 years 
he operated the Oberholtzer grist and 
flour mill, near Bechtelsville. 

C. C. Larus. 


NORFOLK 

The flour trade recently has been with- 
out feature. No sales of importance 
have been reported except the booking of 
6,000 bbls for export by an Indiana mill. 
Prices quoted by mills have shown little 
change, as the steady tone of the wheat 
market has offered no opportunity for 
extensive dealings. Winter wheat top 
patents are quoted at $5.65@5.80 bbl, 
basis cotton 98’s; Virginia and southern 
patents, $5@5.25. Kansas mills held 
firmly to their figures, ranging $6.35@ 
6.75; northwestern springs, fancy family 
patents, $7@7.20; standard bakers pat- 
ents, $6.40@6.60. With the ability to get 
good Canadian wheat, mills are claiming 
a high percentage of gluten and unusual 
quality, and are holding firm at quota- 
tions. 

The feed market has shown little ac- 
tivity in the face of a decline in prices, 
although several brokers reported fair 
sales and many inquiries. Standard bran 
is quoted at $85@36 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $35.50@36.50, flour middlings $39 
@4l, and red dog $41.75@42. 

NOTES 

Miss Agnes White, from the teachers’ 
school of Columbia University, who has 
been engaged by the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. to conduct cooking schools in the 
interest of Gold Medal flour, gave a 
daily lecture at the annual Pure Food 
Show of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Retail 
Grocers’ Association. In addition, she 
lectured in a number of other sections 
of the city. 

The city of Norfolk has withdrawn its 
bid of $5,000,000 for the purchase of the 
army supply base property, which it has 
operated since 1918 as a municipal ter- 
minal project, and will continue opera- 
tion under a lease. The bid was made 
last May when the War department, 
which controlled the army base, offered 
it for auction. Norfolk was the only 
bidder. The United States Shipping 
Board later put up a fight against the 
government disposing of the terminals, 
with the result it has been decided to 
turn them over to the board, with which 
the city expects to renew its lease. Nor- 
folk has practically completed a ter- 
minal development of its own, the grain 
elevator, a part of the project, having 
been in operation about eight months. 

The Norfolk Feed and Grain Dealers’ 
Association went to Richmond in a body 
recently to join with representatives of 
the state organization of their trade to 
lay before the state corporation com- 
mission the Virginia freight rate situa- 
tion, with a view to reopening the cam- 
paign against unfavorable differentials 
from central freight territory which has 
reacted against shipments by Norfolk 
and other Virginia distributors to North 
Carolina territory. One of the special 
objects of the trip was to lay before 
the commission the proposal to have its 
budget increased, in order that it be 
provided with better facilities for repre- 
senting Virginia shippers in freight rate 
controversies. The grain dealers laid 
their case before Governor Trinkle, and 
will carry it to the general assembly next 
year. 

Josern A. Lesum. 





GERMANY’S FINANCE MEASURES 
Wicuira, Kansas.— Paul  Tietgens, 
Hamburg representative of Armour & 
Co. and the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, was in the city recently, the 
goes for a day ef L. R. Hurd, presi- 
ent of ‘the Red Star company. Mr. 
Tietgens came to America with William 

Cuno, former chancellor of Germany. 
Mr. Tietgens expressed the opinion 
that Germany must effect an entire re- 
construction of her economic and mone- 
tary structure before the country could 
hope to get back on a basis of equality 





with other world nations in a business 
way. The mark, he declared, had de- 
clined to the point where its repudiation 
and a new currency were absolutely un- 
avoidable. 

“The German government is planning 
several expedients for the resuscitation 
of its financial system,” Mr. Tietgens 
added. “One of them is a blanket mort- 
gage on all real estate and industry and 
on credit balances abroad, this mort- 
gage to be legal tender. 

“Germany is a strange combination of 
great wealth and extreme poverty. The 
industrialists, who are constantly ex- 
panding their plants to avoid the effects 
of the mark’s disappearance and _ to 
avoid war taxes, are almost unbelievably 
wealthy. They have also been saving 
their money by investments abroad in- 
stead of putting it into home invest- 
ments. 

“The German farmer is doing well, 
but workers in the industrial sections 
face a hard winter. Food and fuel are 
scarce, and the feeling in Germany is 
one of hopelessness.” 

The German people, Mr. Tietgens said, 
had no ill feeling toward either the Unit- 
ed States or Great Britain, their entire 
enmity being directed toward France, 
and France, he thought, had no inten- 
tion of reducing her demands. 





WORLD’S COMMERCIAL IMPROVEMENT 

The commercial strength of the entire 
world, with the exception of central Eu- 
rope, has improved during the past year, 
Secretary Hoover declared at a meeting 
with the foreign commerce department 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Only two dark 
spots, said Mr. Hoover, loom up at all 
in an otherwise extremely encouraging 
situation. These are: 

(1) The American agricultural situa- 
tion in the disparity of prices of many 
agricultural products with those of other 
industries, more particularly in that the 
difficulties of the wheat farmers in cer- 
tain portions of the West are acute. 
(2) The situation in Germany at the 
present time in its economic effects both 
on the German people and on the rest 
of the world. The situation contributes 
somewhat to the depression in American 
agriculture, more particularly in relation- 
ship to animal products. 

Secretary Hoover emphasized the 
strong industrial situation in the United 
States in the presence of the high rate 
of production, no serious unemployment, 
the absence of speculation and of large 
stocks of goods, all contributing to gen- 
eral stability. He pointed out that the 
commercial situation of the rest of the 
world, except in central Europe, had im- 
proved steadily during the year; that this 
increasing strength showed itself in an 
increasing proportion of American ex- 
ports to other quarters of Europe. At 
the present time 80 per cent of American 
exported manufactures go to other parts 
of the world; therefore the manufactur- 
ing industry does not feel the repercus- 
sions of Europe to the degree felt by the 
agricultural industry, which is dependent 
upon Europe as the market for 75 per 
cent of its products. 





AUSTRALIAN AID FOR JAPAN 

Me.xzovurne,’ Vicroria, Sept. 18.—The 
terrible disaster in Japan aroused a feel- 
ing of profound sympathy throughout 
Australia and, in all the states of the 
commonwealth, steps were taken imme- 
diately to organize relief measures. The 
newspapers in each of the leading cities 
have opened funds, and already scores 
of thousands of ates sterling have 
been subscribed. In addition the fed- 
eral government has rushed a ship off 
with food supplies and other necessities 
aggregating approximately £130,000 in 
value. 

The appalling catastrophe recalls the 
fact that, as one of the Melbourne jour- 
nals points out, Japan has been among 
the strongest supports of the Australian 
wheat market this year, to the advantage 
especially of Victoria. Only because of 
the activities of Japanese buyers have 


sellers been enabled to secure prices for 


wheat appreciably in advance of the 
London parity, and the demand from 
that quarter continues. 

Japan was even a much better cus- 
tomer of the commonwealth last year 
than it has been this year. For the 12 
months ended June 30, Japan imported 
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1,186,445 bus from Victoria, valued at 


£515,219. The bulk of the wheat was 
bought for shipment during the last 
quarter of the term, when 1,101,698 bus 
were exported. The figures for the whole 
of the commonwealth indicate that 2,- 
226,722 bus, valued at £976,271, were 
sent to Japan for the year, compared 
with 4,498,766 bus, valued at £1,961,063, 
for 1921-22, 

Japan, however, has manifested rela- 
tively little interest in Australian flour, 
and it is considered in the trade that 
whatever urgent supplies may be re- 
quired in that direction will be obtained 
from the United States of America be- 
cause of the shorter distance. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 





Canada—Crops 
Grain crops of Canada, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Buckwheat Corn 
1923... 469,761 80,357 








1922... 399,786 71,865 9,701 13,798 
1921... 300,858 69,709 8,230 14,904 
1920... 263,189 63,311 8,995 14,335 
1919... 193,260 66,389 10,551 16,940 
1918... 189,076 77,287 11,376 14,205 
1917... 233,743 55,058 7,149 7,763 
1916... 262,781 42,770 6,976 6,282 
1915 393,543 64,017 7,866 14,368 
1914... 161,280 36,201 8,626 13,924 
1913... 231,717 48,319 8,372 16,773 
1912... 224,159 49,398 10,517 16,950 
1911 230,924 44,415 8,441 19,185 
1910... 149,989 45,147 7,244 18,726 
1909... 166,744 55,398 7,806 19,268 
1908... 112,434 46,732 7,153 22,872 
Oats Rye Peas 

531,378 26,937 eeee 

491,239 32,373 3,675 

426,233 21,455 2,770 

630,710 11,306 3,528 

394,387 10,207 3,406 

426,312 8,504 4,313 

403,010 3,857 3,026 

1916..... 8,260 410,211 2,876 2,218 
1916..... 6,114 464,954 2,486 3,464 
1914..... 7,175 318,078 2,017 3,363 
1913 17,539 404,669 2,300 3,952 
391,629 2,428 3,913 

365,179 2,492 4,666 

323,449 1,543 6,538 

353,466 1,715 8,146 

1908..... 1,499 260,377 1,711 7,060 


Barley Buckwheat Corn 
5 eee eee 


1923 22,733 2 
1922 22,423 2,600 431 318 
1921 23,261 2,796 361 297 
1920 18,232 2,652 378 292 
1919 19,126 2,646 445 265 
1918 17,354 3,154 548 250 
1917 14,756 2,392 396 234 
1916 15,370 1,803 342 173 
1915 15,109 1,718 344 263 
1914 10,294 1,496 354 256 
1913 11,016 1,613 381 278 
1912 10,997 1,681 399 298 
1911 11,101 1,622 372 322 
Flaxseed Oats Rye Peas 
2988.....+ 13,730 1,453 eee 
1988 ...0. 565 14,541 2,105 190 
1921..... 533 16,949 1,842 193 
1920..... 1,428 15,850 650 186 
1919..... 1,093 14,952 753 230 
1918..... 1,068 14,790 555 236 
1917..... 9 13,313 212 199 
1916..... 658 10,996 148 162 
1915..... 462 11,556 122 196 
1914..... 1,084 10,062 111 206 
1913..... 1,55 10,434 119 219 
1912..... 2,022 9,966 127 260 
1921. ...0. 879 9,631 131 296 





Northwest—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
flaxseed crop in the Northwest, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Minn. N.D. S.D. Totals Mont. 

1923*... 5,255 9,640 3,058 17,953 1,305 
1922.... 3,200 65,462 1,834 10,496 889 
1921.... 2,988 2,795 1,404 7,182 550 
$e \ 2,200 9,273 1,058 
1,120 6,414 481 

1,425 12,201 1,641 

980 6,834 1,749 

930 10,767 3,088 

1,100 10,784 2,625 

750 10,652 2,400 

3,060 13,410 3,600 

5,323 21,530 56,520 

owee 3,217 15,537 3,272 
1910. 2,828 4,021 2,850 9,699 2,100 


*Oct. 4 estimate. 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Spring wheat acreage and crop of the 
United States in 1923, as estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture on the basis of 
condition Oct. 1, compared with the final 
estimates for previous years (000’s omitted): 


AREA, ACRES 
1923 1922 1921 1920 





Minnesota .... 1,628 1,850 2,279 2,800 
N. Dakota..... 7,953 8,740 9,500 8,916 
S. Dakota..... 2,748 2,893 2,770 2,830 
Montana ..... 2,713 2,713 2,290 2,877 
Washington .. 1,060 1,000 1,000 1,434 
Idaho ........ 700 679 700 650 

United States.18,503 19,503 20,282 21,127 


PRODUCTION, BUS 
1923 1922 1921 1920 


Minnesota .... 20,024 25,345 21,650 26,600 
N. Dakota..... 56,466 123,234 80,750 80,244 
8. Dakota..... 26,106 38,188 24,390 25,470 
Montana ..... 40,695 39,881 27,480 32,770 
Washington 23,320 9,200 15,000 17,065 
Idaho ........ 19,404 15,617 16,800 15,600 





U. States....213,351 275,887 214,589 222,430 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XLIII 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
1923 


916 of The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 29, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII—(Continued) 
LIABILITY FOR LOSS OR DAMAGE 
SECTION 331. SHORTAGES 

In the case of National Elevator Co. 
vs. Great Northern Railway Co., 163 
N.W. 164, the Minnesota supreme court 
considered the question as to the burden 
of proving the cause of shortage in a 
grain shipment arising from the carrier’s 
failure to deliver the full quantity called 
for by the bill of lading. It appeared 
that plaintiff delivered 63,600 lbs of 
wheat to defendant for shipment from 
one Minnesota point to another, as shown 
by the bill of lading issued. Upon un- 
loading the car, it was found that it 
contained only 63,090 lbs of wheat, and 
plaintiff sued for the value of the 510-lb 
shortage. At the trial, plaintiff relied 
on the bill of lading as showing the 
quantity of wheat received by the rail- 
way company. Defendant admitted the 
unloading weight, and plaintiff proved 
the value of the shortage, due filing of 
proper claim, and its disallowance by 
defendant. This constituted the proof 
on which the supreme court holds that 
plaintiff made out a prima facie right to 
recover. 

Defendant offered evidence tending to 
show that the seals attached to the car 
at the point of shipment were intact 
until the time of unloading; that the 
car was inspected by the state inspector 
while standing on the track, and was in 
good condition and not leaking. It also 
asserted that there was a mistake made 
as to the quantity loaded, and the trial 
judge instructed the jury that the bur- 
den was on plaintiff to show that more 
wheat was loaded than was delivered at 
the destination, refusing plaintiff's re- 
quest that the jury be instructed that the 
burden was on defendant to show that 
a mistake was made in the loading weight 
stated in the bill of lading or the state 
certificate of weight. The supreme court 
decided that the trial judge improperly 
instructed the jury on this point, and 
that plaintiff’s instruction should have 
been given, as correctly stating the law. 

Citing earlier decisions of the supreme 
court and of the appellate courts of 
Arkansas and Massachusetts, and the 
statutes of Minnesota which require car- 
riers to receive and deliver the full 
quantities stated in bills of lading, the 
court said: 

“When a shipper, in an action to re- 
cover the value of grain lost in transit, 
introduces in evidence a bill of lading 
calling for the delivery of a certain speci- 
fied amount of grain at the point of des- 
tination, and then proves that a less 
amount was delivered, the presumption 
arises that the loss was caused through 
the negligence of the carrier, and it then 
becomes necessary for the carrier to 
prove the contrary; that is, to meet the 
presumption of negligence by showing a 
fact or state of circumstances which oth- 
erwise accounts for the shortage, and 
this it must do by a preponderance of 
the evidence. . . . 

“While the amount involved is trifling, 
the case is important. Having in view, 
no doubt, the immense traffic moving 
from one end of the country to the 
other by rail, and appreciating the vast 
amount of money passing daily upon 
recitals in bills of lading, the legislature 
enacted the present statutes. . . . The 
statute places upon the carrier the duty 
to issue to the shipper a bill of lading 
reciting the number of pounds of grain 
received by it, and for the delivery of 
the same to the consignee at the point of 
destination, or to a proper connecting 
carrier. 

“To hold that a shipper, in an action 
of this character, must prove in the first 
instance the amount of grain delivered to 
the carrier, the action being based on the 
contract, would indeed be a new rule of 
evidence, yet this is what the refusal to 


give the instructions requested amounts 
0. 

The decision accords with a well-estab- 

lished rule of law, apart from the fact 
that the opinion rests partly on Minne- 
sota statutes which may not have coun- 
terparts in the legislation in some of the 
other states. We quote from a standard 
legal authority, which cites numerous 
American and English decisions: 
. “It is nowhere questioned that a bill 
of lading is prima facie evidence of the 
receipt of the goods by the carrier. And 
this is true, although a statute forbids 
the issuance of bills of lading except for 
goods actually in the carrier’s possession. 
But such recitals are not conclusive, and 
it may be shown by parol evidence that 
none of the goods, or only a part of the 
goods, described in the bill of lading were 
in fact received. . . . Nevertheless, the 
recitals of the bill of lading as to the re- 
ceipt of the goods place the burden on 
the carrier to show the contrary, and in 
the absence of convincing testimony 
establishing mistake they must control. 

“Conversely, the shipper or consignee 
may contradict the bill of lading by parol 
evidence showing that the carrier re- 
ceived a larger quantity than the bill of 
lading acknowledged to have been re- 
ceived. The fact that the goods were 
underbilled will not justify the carrier 
in converting the excess.” (10 Corpus 
Juris, 199, 200.) 

A federal court and the Kentucky 
court of appeals are among tribunals 
which have declared that a carrier must 
show by clear and unquestionable proof 
that a less quantity of goods was actu- 
ally received than shown by the bill of 
lading. (10 Federal Cases, No. 5,545.) 

But it must be noted that the Minne- 
sota decision is not inconsistent with a 
view that, had the jury been properly in- 
structed as to who had the burden of 
proof, a finding in the carrier’s favor 
might have been sustained on proof that 
the car was in sound condition and that 
the seals placed on the car at the time of 
loading remained intact up to the very 
time of unloading, for it would seem that 
such proof would conclusively establish, 
as a fact, that there was no grain lost in 
transit. 

In cases of this kind it is purely a 
question of fact, largely determinable 
according to probabilities, whether there 
was a mistake by overstating the quan- 
tity of grain in the bill of lading, or 
whether there was a loss in transit. Op- 
portunities and likelihood of a tampering 
with the seals in transit and theft of 
part of the grain, etc., and the estab- 
lished condition of the car, must be 
weighed by the jurors against the proba- 
bility of a mistake having been made in 
the bill of lading. 

If these conflicting elements of evi- 
dence balance, or if the probability of 
loss in transit is the greater, the carrier 
fails to sustain the burden of proof im- 
posed upon it by the law and should lose; 
otherwise, it is not liable. Finally, it is 
to be remembered that jurors are the 
judges of the weight and credibility of 
conflicting evidence, and that their find- 
ings thereon are usually conclusive. 

* #* 


The H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co. se- 
cured a decision of the Texas court of 
civil appeals at San Antonio, affirming a 
judgment against James A. Baker, re- 
ceiver of the International & Great 
Northern Railway Co., previously en- 
tered in the mill’s favor on account of 
loss of 89 bus of wheat from a carload 
in transit. 

The bill of lading specified the weight 
of the shipment, “subject to correction.” 
The weight inserted was obtained from a 
scale ticket prepared by the shipper’s 
employee, who was licensed to serve as 
a weighmaster by the Western Weighing 
and Inspection Bureau, an organization 


maintained by carriers to verify the cor- 
rectness of vouchers, scale tickets, etc. 

The following extract from the opin- 
ion of the court of civil appeals appears 
to state rules of law followed by the 
courts in other states, as well as in 
Texas: 

“If the appellant [the railway com- 
pany] received the quantity of wheat 
stated in the bill of lading and delivered 
only a part thereof, it would of course 
be liable for such portion as it failed to 
deliver. The fact that the weight given 
by the Western Weighing and Inspec- 
tion Bureau was adopted by the railroad 
company in issuing its bill of lading 
places the company in no better or worse 
attitude than if it had done the weigh- 
ing itself. The company is bound by its 
recital of weight, unless it shows that 
there was a mistake. 

“The weights stated in the bill of lad- 
ing are prima facie evidence of the 
amount received, and the burden is on 
the carrier to show that it did not re- 
ceive the amount of grain mentioned in 
the bill of lading. This burden can only 
be discharged by showing that a mistake 
was made in weighing the wheat, or in 
making out the certificate upon which it 
issues its bill of lading. The testimony, 
in so far as it relates directly to these 
two transactions, fails to show any mis- 
take. In fact, all of it tends to show 
there was no mistake. 

“However, if the carrier can show that 
it delivered all of the wheat received, 
and that at the destination it was care- 
fully and correctly weighed, and there 
was found to be a discrepancy of 89 
bus, it has discharged the burden rest- 
ing upon it, for it would follow that it 
could not have reecived the quantity 
stated in its bill of lading. 

“The difficulty of making this showing 
is dependent largely upon the kind of 
goods transported. When wheat is 
shipped in bulk, the only test is the 
weight. It therefore becomes necessary 
for the carrier to show that no wheat 
was taken out of the car while in its 
possession, and that none could leak out. 

“The testimony in this case, intro- 
duced on behalf of appellant, even if 
credited by the court, fails to preclude 
the idea that a leak may have occurred, 
followed by repairs made by appellant’s 
employees. Proof that at two places en 
route no leak was perceived, and none 
perceived at destination, while persua- 
sive, is by no means conclusive. The 
evidence is not so satisfactory and con- 
clusive as to preclude a theory that 
wheat may have been stolen from the 
car by an employee of the carrier or 
some one else. 

“The court was justified in finding that 
appellant did not discharge the burden 
resting upon him of showing that the 
company did not receive the quantity 
stated in its bill of lading.” (203 S.W. 
798.) 

* * 

“While the transferee of an ‘order 
notify’ bill of lading, after paying the 
draft attached and obtaining possession 
of the bill of lading, and thus acquirin 
the legal title to the goods mentione 
therein, may maintain a suit against the 
carrier for any shortage in the shipment 
occasioned subsequently to the transfer 
of ‘title and before delivery to him, 
where such shortage is traced to the 
carrier, yet where, in such a suit, the 
bill of lading does not appear in evi- 
dence, and there is no evidence of any 
admission upon the part of the carrier 
as to the amount of goods received by 
it from the consignor, or other evidence 
tending to prove the amount of goods in 
the possession of the carrier and deliv- 
ered to the transferee, the latter, al- 
though proving title to the goods 
shipped and received, fails to prove any 
loss or damage to the shipment accru- 
ing after he had obtained title thereto.” 

is language was used by the 
Georgia supreme court in disposing of 
the case of Hunt vs. Southern Railway 
Co., 102 S.E. 757. 
.. 

A distinction between a grain carrier’s 
penal and civil liability under the Minne- 
sota statutes was pointed out by the su- 

reme court of the state in the case of 

ational Elevator Co. vs. Great North- 
ern Railway Co., 164 N.W. 79, 

Sections 4491 and 4492 of the General 
Statutes require such common carriers, 
on request, to issue a receipt for the 
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number of pounds of grain received, and 
to deliver that quantity, “less loss from 
transportation, not to exceed 60 lbs to 
each car”; and prescribe a penalty of 
from $10 to $50 for refusal to issue a 
receipt, and a penalty of from $50 to 
$100 for failure to deliver the proper 
quantity of grain. These fines are col- 
lectible by the state. 

In the case before the supreme court, 
the elevator company sued for loss of 
3,926 lbs of rye under an intrastate ship- 
ment of 85,086 lbs. The trial judge al- 
lowed judgment for the value of the 
shortage, less 60 lbs, holding that the 
cited statutes limit a carrier’s civil lia- 
bility to an owner of grain, as wel! as 
allowing a credit of 60 lbs in a proceed- 
ing to recover the statutory penalty, 
But, on appeal, the supreme court re- 
versed the judgment, holding that the 
statutes in question have no Bissine on 
the civil liability of railway compunies 
for shortages in delivery, and that re- 
covery may be had for shortage to the 
full quantity actually lost by the carrier, 


SECTION 332. DAMAGES RECOVERABI 


It seems to be the law that if a ship- 
ment is damaged in transit and the buyer 
rejects delivery on that ground, the 
measure of the carrier’s liability turns 
on the question whether it was advised 
in advance that the goods were heing 
sold at a fixed price. In the absence of 
such advice, the market value of the 
goods in uninjured condition at the «es- 
tination governs. A standard legal au- 
thority says: 

“Where goods are shipped in pursu- 
ance of a sale thereof at a stipulated 
price which is less than the market price 
at destination, damages for loss or in- 
jury must be estimated on the basis of 
the price to be received under the con- 
tract of sale. But if the price contract- 
ed for is greater than the market value 
at destination, the estimate will have to 
be based on the market value, unless the 
carrier had been notified at the time of 
shipment of the fact that the goods had 
been sold for a higher figure.” 10 Cor- 
pus Juris, 399, 

At first blush, it may appear to be 
inequitable to hold that where the car- 
rier has no notice that the goods have a 
certain contract value at their destina- 
tion it is entitled to the advantage of 
the contract price, if that happens to be 
less than market value, but that it does 
not bear the disadvantage of a contract 
price aed than market value. How- 
ever, reflection shows the soundness of 
the law on this point. 

It is fundamental that one aggrieved 
by another’s breach of contract is not 
entitled to profit by the breach; he is 


‘ not entitled to more than reimburse- 


ment against actual loss. So, if a ship- 
ment was to be sold by the owner at its 
destination for a certain sum, that ought 
to measure ‘his loss on frustration of 4 
sale through injury to the goods in 
transit. 

Another fundamental principle of the 
law of damages is that the loss must not 
only be actual, but must have been one 
within the contemplation of the parties 
at the time they made their contract. 
So it is considered that, unless the car- 
rier is advised to the contrary, it is en- 
titled to assume that the goods will lave 
no greater value at their destination than 
their market value. 

This is not a rule of law that specially 
favors railroad companies; it may be 
applied to cases where a mill or wile 
sale merchant sells mill products to an- 
other. If through a market drop the 
buyer can purchase substitute - for 
less money than he has agreed to pay 
under a broken contract, he is not en- 
titled to substantial damages. I: he 
has made an undisclosed contrac! to 
resell the goods at a profit, it would 
hardly be fair to hold the mill or other 
seller liable in damages based on loss of 
— under that contract for resale. 

ut if the seller knows that his cus- 
tomer has made a resale in advance, 
breach of the sale contract may so p!ain- 
ly involve a breach of the buyer’s resale 
agreement as to make it proper to assess 
damages on that ground. 

The general reasoning on which rests 
the rule that special damages are not 
recoverable unless within the contempla- 
tion of the parties at the time of the 
making of the contract was aptly stated 
by the Mississippi supreme court in 4 
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case involving the liability of express 
companies: : 

“If one of the parties to a contract 
is to be made liable for extraordinary 
damages, it is right that before the con- 
tract is made he should have notice of 
the exceptional circumstances that may 
warrant them, in order that he may de- 
cline, if he wish, to make a contract to 
which such enhanced liability may at- 
tach, or may make special stipulations 
for increased compensation. He has the 
right to do either, and is entitled to no- 
tice to that end. 

“If he, however, enter into the con- 
tract, or if, being a common carrier, he 
receive an article for transportation [as 
a common carrier must], after having 
received from the other party notice of 
the special circumstances, he is conclu- 
sively presumed to have contracted with 
reference to the enlarged liability. It is 
also to be remarked that he is entitled 
to notice of the special circumstances, in 
order that he may use special diligence 
and employ extra precautions to guard 
against the increased risk.” (86 Miss. 
329.) ie 

In the case of Gibson vs. Inman Packet 
Co. 111 Ark. 521, the Arkansas su- 
preme court said: “There is no proof in 
the record tending to show that plain- 
tif’ gave notice to the carrier of his 
contract with the purchaser for a fixed 
price; therefore he is not entitled to 
recover special damages, and the meas- 
ure of his recovery must be limited to 
the difference in the market value on ac- 
count of depreciation caused by the in- 
jury. . . . If he had given notice of 
the contract with the purchaser, he 
would have been entitled to recover the 
difference between the price stipulated in 
said contract and the market value in 
Newport in its injured condition.” 

In many cases the law works exact 
justice. For example, if a seller agrees 
to deliver a carload of wheat in Chicago 
at $2 bu, and it is lost in transit, and if 
at the time for delivery in Chicago wheat 
is selling at $1.50 there, the seller can 
buy substitute wheat at the market price, 
and therefore has not been damaged 
more than the lost carload would have 
brought on the market. And it is 
against the policy of the law to permit 
recovery of more than actual loss. 

Furthermore, in computing actual loss, 
the computation is made on an assump- 
tion that the aggrieved person has done 
all that he reasonably could to mini- 
mize his loss. Therefore, the price at 
which a shipping seller could have re- 
placed lost or destroyed goods at the 
destination is always a pertinent consid- 
eration in determining loss. 

So, the explanation of a seeming in- 
consistency of positions taken by rail- 
road companies is that a shipping seller 
is not entitled to the full market value 
of goods at the destination when he has 
contracted to sell them for less. Other- 
wise, he is more than reimbursed for 
his loss; he profits by his loss. 

On the other hand, where the market 
goes down, the railway company is not 
to be held to have foreseen that the 
goods would be worth more at the des- 
tination than they were worth in the 
market, unless informed of the circum- 
Stance giving rise to a higher value— 
the circumstance that the goods are not 
shipped for sale on the open market, 
but to fulfill a specific contract at a 
Specific price. 

_ If these rules do not do exact justice 
in most cases, the commercial experi- 
ence which makes them unjust should be 
drawn to the attention of appellate 
courts and lawmakers, with a view to a 
statutory or judicial modification of 
what now appears to be rather well- 
settled law. 

* * 

_ Damage to goods in transit, not render- 
ing them worthless, does not entitle the 
owner to refuse to receive them, he be- 
ing left to his remedy by claim against 
the carrier for any loss for which the 
latter is liable, according to a decision of 
the Texas court of civil appeals, in- 
volving a shipment of corn. (Patterson 
& Roberts vs. Quanah, Acme & Pacific 
Railway Co, 195 S.W. 1163.) 

To the same effect is the decision of 
the California district court of appeal in 
the case of Pacific Heater Mfg. Co. 
vs. Southern Pacific Co., 188 Pac. 600. 

In a suit brought by the St. Anthony 
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& Dakota Elevator Co. against the Great 
Northern Railway Co. to recover for 
shortage of a wheat shipment at its des- 
tination, the Minnesota supreme court 
decided that where no grade wheat has 
a market value at the destination, but 
not at the place of shipment, its value at 
the latter place is properly ascertained 
by deducting from the value at the des- 
tination the cost of transportation (149 
N.W. 471). 


SECTION 333. PROOF CONCERNING DAMAGE 


OR LOSS 


When freight was shipped in good 
condition, the burden falls on the car- 
riers to show that damage complained of 
occurred after termination of the transit. 
(Arkansas supreme court, Cunningham 
Commission Co. vs. St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Railway Co., 188 S.W. 
1177.) In this case chop was damaged 
in transit on account of the leaky con- 
dition of cars. 

A difference in the opinions of the 
United States Supreme Court and the 
Texas supreme court gives rise to a dif- 
ference in the law governing a railway 
company’s liability Sor deterioration of 
goods in transit under an intrastate 
shipment and the law applying to an in- 
terstate shipment. The conflict is noted 
in the decision of the state court in the 
case of Cleburne Peanut & Products Co. 
vs. Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
Co. of Texas, 221 S.W. 270. The court 
made the following remarks, which plain- 
ly apply to shipment of mill products, 
as well as to the peanuts involved in 
this case: 

“Under our view, it was the duty of 
defendant to furnish plaintiff a suitable 
car in which to transport its peanuts, 
whether they were green and uncured, or 
dry and well cured. Plaintiff was en- 
titled to compensation for damage to the 
shipment, if any, if it resulted from de- 
fendant’s negligence as alleged; and de- 
fendant, if negligent, would not be re- 
lieved from liability for damage proxi- 
mately resulting therefrom, even if the 
shipment when received for transporta- 
tion was not in first class condition. . . . 

“The rule in this state is that the car- 
rier must bring itself fully within the 
exception, not merely by showing the 
damage resulted from the inherent de- 
fect of the goods, but by going further 
and showing that it exercised ordinary 
care to avoid the damage. In other 
words, the carrier has the burden of 
showing that it was free from any negli- 
gence contributing to the damage... . 

“The rule followed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States is that, when 
it has been shown that the damage re- 
sults from inherent infirmity of the goods 
transported under circumstances not 
showing negligence, the burden of prov- 
ing negligence devolves upon the plain- 
ti 


“In view of the fact that liability in 
this case is predicated upon damage to 
an interstate shipment, and in recogni- 
tion of the controlling force of the de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in such cases, we are constrained 
in this instance to follow the national 
court rule, notwithstanding we think the 
established rule of this state the sounder 
and more just rule.” 

= 

Touching the point that an owner of 
grain or other commodity is not entitled 
to recover against carrying railway com- 
panies on account of damaged condition 
of the shipment on its arrival at the des- 
tination, without first showing that the 
condition did not exist at the time of 
loading, the Kansas City court of ap- 
peals held in the case of Equity Elevator 
Co. vs. Union Pacific Railway Co., 191 
S.W. 1067, that there was sufficient proof 
as to the good condition of corn when 
shipped, where an employee of the ele- 
vator company testified that he examined 
all outgoing freight to ascertain its con- 
dition, and that, although he had no rec- 
ollection concerning the particular car 
of corn, he was sure, from the uniform 
practice of not permitting cars to go out 
in bad order, it must have been in good 
condition. 

The court decided the additional point 
that, as affecting the right to hold a ter- 
minal carrier liable for damaged condi- 
tion of freight originating on a connect- 
ing line, the damage will be presumed to 
have occurred on the last line, in the 
absence of proof to the contrary, thereby 





placing responsibility for the loss on the 
delivering carrier. 
. a 


A question as to the proof required 
to establish liability against a delivering 
railway company for injury to a ship- 
ment carried in interstate commerce over 
more than one railroad was involved in 
the case of Scrivens vs. Central of 
Georgia Railway Co., 100 S.E. 233. 

The Georgia court of appeals held 
that in a suit against a connecting car- 
rier in interstate commerce to recover 
for damage to goods received by it from 
a preceding carrier and delivered by the 
connecting carrier at the destination in 
a damaged condition, proof that the 
goods were delivered in good condition 
to the initial carrier raises a presump- 
tion that they were received in good 
condition by the connecting carrier. 

There is nothing in the federal stat- 
utes, fixing the liability of interstate 
carriers for goods damaged in transit, 
which relieves a connecting carrier of 
this presumption. But the presump- 
tion is not conclusive against the con- 
necting carrier, as a matter of law. 
Proof may be made that the goods 
were, in fact, damaged when received by 
that railroad company. 

It is to be remembered, however, that, 
under acts of Congress, an initial car- 
rier, receiving goods from a shipper for 
delivery at a point on another line and in 
another state, is liable for loss or dam- 
age in transit, regardless of whether 
the same occur on its own line or a con- 
necting line. g 

In a suit to recover against the Great 
Northern Railway Co. for loss of part 
of two carloads of wheat in transit from 
a Minnesota point to Minneapolis, the 
State Elevator Co. proved the quantity 
loaded by showing that the wheat was 
loaded by a hopper scale indicating bushel 
weights. Appealing from a judgment in 
the elevator company’s favor, the railway 
company claimed that there was no legal 
proof as to the amount of grain lost, 
since the showing as to the quantity de- 
livered at the destination was in terms 
of weight, whereas the proof as to the 
quantity loaded was in terms of bulk. 

The Minnesota supreme court agreed 
that there could be no finding as to the 
extent of the loss unless the same stand- 
ard of measurement was used at both 
the shipping point and the destination, 
but found that the testimony sufficiently 
showed that the figures given as to the 
number of bushels loaded were based 
upon weight, and not bulk, and therefore 
afforded proper basis for comparison 
with the proof as to weight at the des- 
tination, (158 N.W. 399.) 

Section 4498, Minnesota General Stat- 
utes, 19138, provides: “Every shipper of 
grain shall fasten upon the inside of 
each car shipped by him a card giving 
the number and initials or other distinc- 
tive mark of such car, the date of 
shipment, and the exact weight of all the 
grain in such car, as claimed by the ship- 
per. If he fail so to do, the official 
weight shall be prima facie evidence of 
the quantity of grain shipped in such 
car.” The Minnesota supreme court 
held in the case of Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. vs. Great Northern Railway Co.,, 
154 N.W. 954, that this section relates 
only to Minnesota intrastate shipments. 

+ 7. 


Under a sale of grain subject to 
weight by board of trade weighers at the 
destination, and delivery by the terminal 


carrier without being weighed, the quan- _ 


tity actually delivered may be shown by 
affidavit of such weighers, in a_ suit 
brought by the shipper to recover against 
the carrier for shortage in delivery. 
(Farmers’ Grain Co. vs. Illinois Central 
Railroad Co., 201 Ill. App. 261.) 

* * 


In Farmers’ Elevator Co. vs. Great 
Northern Railway Co., 154 N.W. 954, 
a suit to recover for grain lost in trans- 
it, the Minnesota supreme court held that 
it was not error at the trial to exclude 
evidence offered by the defendant rail- 
way company tending to show the total 
quantity of flaxseed received at plain- 
tiffs elevator and the quantity shipped 
out. Such evidence, the supreme court 
held, would have introduced collateral 
issues into the case, involving the cor- 
rectness of weight given the depositors 
of the flaxseed, the dockage upon each 
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load, and the result would only remotely 
bear upon the issue whether there was a 
loss in the particular shipments involved 
in this suit. 


See, also, cases referred to in section 331 
on Proof of Shortages. 





World’s Wheat Crop 


Estimated wheat crop of 1923, and of 
1922-23 in the southern hemisphere, for all 
important wheat growing countries for which 
official estimates are available, compared 
with the revised estimates for 1922 and 1921 
(or 1921-22 and 1920-21), in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Exporting 
countries— 1923 1922 1921 
United States .... 781,737 862,091 814,905 
Canada .......... 469,761 399,786 300,858 
Australia ........ 109,470 129,089 145,874 
Argentina ....... 189,046 180,641 169,756 
MD. Seeteeccece 369,266 365,352 250,357 
PPP ee 38,383 18,233 33,764 
BPS cccccvceses 40,304 36,648 37,012 
MOFreCceo ....ccece 23,548 12,894 23,220 
Roumania ....... 115,900 92,757 77,209 
BUND cccceccecce 9,406 3,674 10,623 
Importing coun- 
tries— 

errr 8,818 6,092 6,530 
Belgium ......... 12,589 10,615 14,495 
Bulgaria ........ 38,783 27,925 31,882 
CRO cccccccsecee 23,815 23,423 23.201 
Czecho-Slovakia... 36,537 30,472 38,682 
PPARCE ..ccccscce 290,456 243,315 323,467 
BOPURORF occcccce 101,472 71,933 107,798 
GEOR 2sscccccces 26,485 27,615 26,921 
Jugo-Slavia ...... 61,894 44,400 61,809 
Hungary ........ 66,418 45,074 62,715 
TOTES cvcccccccce 9,186 10,705 10,000 
Netherlands ..... 6,678 6,161 8,605 
New Zealand .... 8,416 10,565 6,872 
PP oven cccne 569 643 972 
POIAME .ccccccves 53,381 42,274 37,409 
-, .,. .. Serrrreee 12,964 9,782 9,418 


South Africa ..... 8,419 7,613 8,113 
ES 54:6 bis 0-6:6:4-0 00 152,389 





125,469 145,150 





ko, eee 9,862 9,381 12,335 
WERE ccccccece 3,675 9,944 7,768 
England and 

Wales 62,496 69,776 
Ireland 1,417 1,451 
DE GaSe 00000-0% 161,641 194,071 
Switzerland 2,363 3,574 
Greece .... 9,653 11,170 
Finland ... 297 280 
Latvia : eae 959 784 
Lithuania ....... 2,966 3,274 2,840 
Luxemburg ...... 522 173 661 





Totals, 39 coun- 
CUERD co cnccces 3,388,049 3,106,839 3,072,327 
Estimated wheat crop of 1923, and of 1922- 
23 in the southern hemisphere, for countries 
from which official reports have not been 
received, based on unofficial estimates or re- 
ports of crop condition and acreage, com- 
pared with the estimates for 1922 and 1921 
(or 1921-22 and 1920-21), in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 








1923 1922 1921 
BEOMESS ccvccccose 9,000 13,626 5,089 
Scotiand ......... 2,250 2,520 2,568 
DOOMMBRTE oc cccese 9,000 9,249 11,146 
PE sseewseses 2,500 2,400 2,425 
PEED ccccdcccsss 8,000 12,000 8,000 
EEE. Seucncences 4,500 4,500 4,991 
ee 2,000 2,500 2,800 
Esthonia ........ 450 5 427 
TOUTED cccccvececs 400,000 350,000 300,000 
Canary Islands .. 1,000 1,000 706 
Asiatic Turkey .. 12,000 12,000 15,000 
CRIME ccccccecece 150,000 175,000 150,000 
Manchuria ....... 25,000 35,000 25,000 
Formosa .......-- 150 150 150 
Totals, 14 coun- 
CE cncennss 625,850 620,445 528,300 
Totals, 53 coun- 
CHOSD cevcesss 4,013,899 3,727,284 3,600,627 





Austria and Hungary—Crops 
Grain crops of Austria-Hungary to the 
period when reports ceased on account of 
the war, and of Austria and Hungary sepa- 
rately for years for which figures are avail- 
able, by calendar years: 
AUSTRIA, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 


1923... 8,818 oes «+++ 15,629 7,486 
1922... 6,092 2,638 16,999 12,990 6,190 
1921... 6,530 2,521 19,000 13,161 6,481 
1920... 5,434 2,129 16,008 10,098 4,424 
1919... 5,114 2,115 138,581 9,035 3,822 
1918... 5,159 2,291 12,933 10,604 4,233 


1917... 5,993 2,810 10,901 10,921 3,291 
1913... 10,653 3,081 32,091 23,780 8,242 


AUSTRIA, ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 

80 112 758 3 
112 662 758 266 
102 627 714 240 
104 606 717 233 
113 651 773 327 
121 700 820 268 
122 856 1,006 327 


HUNGARY, BUS (000’°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
1923... 66,418 31,762 24,196 25,346 ..... 
1922... 45,074 21,442 20,876 22,268 32,493 
1921... 52,7156 23,177 21,408 21,964 31,703 
1920... 38,294 20,564 22,685 22,307 60,158 

HUNGARY, ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Rye Barley Oats Corn 
BOOB os vu “eons cece 1,176 856 ceee 
1922.... 2,865 1,340 1,130 818 1,716 
1921.... 2,888 1,341 1,185 . 885 2,167 
1920.... 2,662 1,475 1,266 802 2,017 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, BUS 

(000’s omitted) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1915.. 199,200 220,600 147,550 100,286 90,857 
1914.. 153,477 215,079 225,661 119,547 128,663 
1913.. 232,193 226,492 270,834 164,629 162,602 
1912.. 257,347 224,373 281,221 170,420 149,120 
1911.. 262,675 181,701 235,758 155,971 148.589 
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A DANGEROUS SITUATION 


The recent seizure in St. Louis of a 
car of flour by inspectors of the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture on the grounds 
of its containing excessive moisture and 
being improperly marked, not only calls 
to mind the trouble millers and buyers 
alike had on the Pacific Coast some time 
ago as a result of similar activity on the 
part of the government, but brings out 
the danger of a situation of which the 
Millers’ National Federation has been 
aware for some time and to which it has 
given considerable attention,—the differ- 
ent methods employed in determining the 
moisture content of flour. 

When the maximum moisture content 
was placed at 13% per cent, the allow- 
ance now in effect, practically without 
exception the tests were made by what 
is known as the water oven method. This 
procedure is still in general use in mill 
and commercial laboratories, and no par- 
ticular complaint has been made about 
its effectiveness. But in the meantime 
a new method, known as the vacuum oven 
test, has come into favor among some 
government agents. This produces an 
entirely different result, and apparently 
adds 1 per cent to the determined mois- 
ture content of flour in comparison to 
tests made by the water oven method. 
Hence a mill may be grinding its flour 
entirely within the allowed moisture con- 
tent as originally determined by the gov- 
ernment, but by using the vacuum oven 
test the government may decide, and as 
far as figures go be entirely right, that 
the flour contains excessive moisture. 

The inevitable and evil results of such 
a situation are too self-evident to need 
explanation. With a moisture content of 
131% per cent determined by one method, 
and a later method invoked which adds 
approximately 1 per cent to the moisture 
content, no miller can feel safe from in- 
terference by the government unless his 
flour contains less than 12% per cent 
moisture as determined by the water 
oven method, which certainly was not 
the allowance intended by the original 
findings. Clearly the government should 
confine its tests to the method used in 
establishing the present standard, or it 
should allow a moisture content of 14% 
per cent when tests are made by the 
vacuum oven method. 

Whether or not the flour recently 
seized in St. Louis, partly because it 
contained excessive moisture, was tested 
by the vacuum method is beside this dis- 
cussion, except that it calls attention to 
a danger that actually exists to both 
millers and buyers. The miller is not 
the only one to suffer when a car of his 
flour is attached by the government, for 
in most instances the buyer has already 
paid for the flour, and when an attach- 
ment is served on the same he is denied 
the use of it and frequently a consid- 
erable length of time expires before the 
difficulty is adjusted and the flour re- 
leased to the buyer. It is, therefore, to 
the interests of both the miller and 
buyer to watch this situation closely and 
see that an injustice, no doubt uninten- 
tionally, is not done by the government. 


MILLING SITUATION 
Transactions of any particular volume 


were practically unheard of in the St. 
Louis market during the week ending 


Nov. 3, and business consummated by the 
local mills was for small lots. Buyers 
seemed to be afraid of the action of the 














wheat market and were not inclined to 
book flour except for their immediate re- 
quirements. While this is making busi- 
ness with the mills rather light just at 
present, it cannot help but have a bene- 
ficial effect later on in the crop year, 
when buyers will be forced into the mar- 
ket because of depleted stocks. 

Export trade is not particularly active, 
but some business is being done daily by 
local exporters. It is understood that 
several round lots of flour were sold to 
the West Indies within the past few days 
at fairly satisfactory terms. Some talk 
is heard of flour going into Germany, 
but about the only definite information 
that can be obtained along this line is 
that local interests are trying to raise 
a couple of cars to ship there for relief 
purposes. 

Little change is shown in the volume 
of business being done by soft winter 
wheat millers in the South. Trade is not 
as active as had been hoped for, but a 
slightly brighter aspect is seen in the 
advancing price for cotton which, to a 
certain extent, will help offset the short- 
age in the crop. Shipping instructions 
from that territory are still coming in 
quite satisfactorily. 

Local bakers are buying very little, 
and practically no future bookings are 
being made. It is thought that the ma- 
jority of them have bought sufficiently 
well ahead to take care of their needs 
through the holiday season, but most of 
them will probably have to come into the 
market for some flour shortly after that 
time. 

Flour quotations: spring first patent 
$6.20@6.50 bbl, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
standard patent $5.75@6.10, first clear 
$4.75@5.20; hard winter short patent 
$5.50@6.10, straight $4.60@5, first clear 
$4.15@4.40; soft winter short patent 
$5.20@5.50, straight $4.60@4.80, first 
clear $4@4.25. 


MILLFEED 


‘Millfeed was quiet and unchanged the 
greater part of the week, demand and 
supply being fairly well equalized and 
prices showing comparatively little fluc- 
tuation. The feeling among buyers is 
that present prices are too high, but 
there are no indications that any ma- 
terial drop will occur for some time. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $30@ 
30.25 ton, soft winter bran $30@30.50, 
and gray shorts $33@34. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ee, Peer errr 48,400 96 
Previous week ...........+. 49,000 97 
US Pee 37,100 74 
TWO FOREE GOO co.cc cccses 25,800 61 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Oct. 38-Nov. 3 .......0.05 43,900 57 
Previous week ...........+. 49,400 64 
pk Perr cr 62,900 68 
-o  &, of! Ser ress 47,800 62 


WHEAT 


Elevator interests and local mills took 
the bulk of the soft winter wheat offered 
on the market. There was very little 
outside demand. A fair accumulative 
call for the cheaper grades of hard win- 
ter wheat, but general demand quiet. 
Receipts, 351 cars, against 353 in the 

revious week. Cash prices: No. 2 red 
b1.14@ 1.16, No. 3 red $1.11@1.12; No. 
1 hard $1.10@1.11, No. 2 hard $1.09@ 
1.10. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Readjustment continues between new 
corn and futures. Old corn was scarce 
on the market. Country offerings were 
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not large, due to some extent to the drop 
in sample grades to around December 
price or under. Receipts of oats were 
more than ample for the limited require- 
ments, and the primary movement com- 
pares well with that of last year. Mar- 
ket generally dull. 

Receipts of corn, 210 cars, against 258 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
3 corn, 91@92c; No. 4 corn, 84c; No, 2 
yellow 98c, No. 6 yellow 78c; No. 2 white, 
92@938c. Oats receipts, 150 cars, against 
241. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 44@45c; 
No. 8 oats, 48@44c; No. 4 oats, 42@43c. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal 
$2.50@2.60, cream meal $2.55@2.65, grits 
and hominy $2.70@2.80. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-Ib cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $3.90@4.10, standard white patent 
$3.90@4, straight $3.80@3.90, fancy dark 
$4@4.10, low grade $3.90@3.95, rye meal 
$3.80@3.85. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-—Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.. 116,400 92,510 134,510 176,960 
Wheat, bus. 566,682 1,132,800 383,410 975,720 
Corn, bus... 390,535 691,600 221,750 444,650 
Oats, bus... 544,000 852,000 461,320 609,600 
Rye, bus.... 23,100 19,800 7,210 16,850 
Barley, bus. 48,000 17,600 16,800 4,380 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IRREGULAR 
Business conditions in the St. Louis 
territory last month were rather spotted, 
according to the monthly report of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis. “In 
the lines where gains are reported,” the 
report states, “the general estimation is 
that the improvement has taken place 
on hand-to-mouth buying and that the 
sales are numerous rather than large. 
“Developments in agriculture were, on 
the whole, satisfactory, and a greater de- 
gree of optimism was noted in rural 
communities. The principal factor in 
affecting sentiment was the sharp up- 
turn in prices of cereals and farm prod- 
ucts. Marketing of farm products and 
the arrival of cooler weather have had a 
stimulating effect upon the retail depart- 
ment of distribution. Reports relative to 
collections during September reflect a 
slight improvement, compared with the 
preceding month.” 


A LEGAL PRECEDENT 


A legal opinion announced by the of- 
fice of the attorney general of Missouri 
may, at some future time, have its ef- 
fect upon elevator operators in the state, 
should they decide to refuse to accept 
wheat for storage which is later to be 
marketed by some co-operative market- 
ing association. This opinion is to the 
effect that cotton gin operators cannot 
refuse to gin cotton for persons not will- 
ing to sell their cotton to the gin op- 
erators, 

NOTES 


Charles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Bag Co., was a recent caller 
at this office. 

Otis Durbin, of the Durbin Brokerage 
Co., Kansas City, was in St. Louis on 
business a short time ago. 

V. H. Glosemeyer, president Glose- 
meyer Flour Co., St. Louis, was in Mil- 
waukee, recently, on business. 

A. L. Jacobson, sales manager Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., was 
a recent business visitor in St. Louis. 

O. H. Gibbs, of the Albers Bros. Com- 
mission Co., Omaha, Neb., is an appli- 
cant for membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, on transfer of cer- 
tificate from Berton Forester. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club will give 
a dinner at the Chase Hotel, Thursday 
evening, Nov. 8. C. F. G. Raikes, man- 
ager of the European department of 
The Northwestern Miller, will be the 
club’s guest. 

According to the monthly report of 
August Rump, chief flour inspector of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 12,- 
966 bbls flour were inspected in this 
market during October. His report also 
shows 77,650 bbls flour on hand Nov. 1, 
compared with 79,912 on Oct. 1 and 
52,200 on Nov. 1, 1922. 

In its drive to collect two carloads of 
flour to send to the relief of the Ger- 
man people a committee from the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, St. Louis, announced 
on Nov. 2 that it had received subscrip- 
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tions totaling 485 bbls. The committee 
will continue its efforts until Nov. 10 
when the flour will be shipped to New 
York for shipment to Germany. 

The Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis reports an appreciable increase 
in traffic interchanged with connecting 
railroads, last month’s business exceeding 
that of the corresponding month in the 
previous year. The veoeed of loaded cars 
handled for three years ending with Oc- 
tober shows that 1923 traffic increased 
25 per cent over 1922 and 38 per cent 
over 1921. 

Plans will be submitted to the conven- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley Assvcia- 
tion, to be held in Memphis Nov. 2:-93, 
calling for an appropriation of $60,.00,- 
000 from Congress for river improveient 
work. Of this sum, $2,000,000 shou!:) be 
for work on the Missouri River, $2. \00,- 
000 for the upper Mississippi, $2,00:),000 
for the Mississippi between St. Louis and 
Cairo, and $5,000,000 for the Ohio EK iver, 
according to James E, Smith, pres‘ dent 
of the association. 

The capacity of the Cairo, IIl., ter- 
minal of the federal barge line wi'| be 
doubled before the river is closed + orth 
of there for the winter, accordin: to 
Theodore Brent, manager of the ine. 
New cradles, on which work was st:: ted 
last fall, will be completed, at a co:: of 
$35,000, by Dec. 15, when the Eas! St. 
Louis terminal facilities will be ti:ns- 
ferred to Cairo for the winter. A ew 
incline has already been constru: ted 
jointly y the barge line and the Illinois 
Central Railroad at a cost of $65,00: 


NEW ORLEANS 


The domestic demand for flour is re- 
ported slightly improved in New Ori:ans 
trade territory, while several large | ook- 
ings of flour and grain are reporte’ by 
freight forwarders and steamship agents. 

e situation along the river front has 
not interfered with shipping. H. D. 
Helm, ocean freight broker, has sent a 
circular to the trade throughout the Mis- 
sissippi valley, advising millers that 
Shipping Board operators are using 
union labor, while the independent ines 
are operating with nonunion, and that 
there has been no friction. 

The New Orleans Steamship Associa- 
tion has issued a statement in which 
shippers and consignees interested in 
foreign trade are invited to resume busi- 
ness through this port, as there is a:ple 
labor to meet requirements. 

Flour is quoted here by mills to deal- 
ers, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: short )at- 
ent, spring $7@7.10, Illinois $7.35: 95 
per cent, Kansas $5.75, Oklahoma %).70 
@5.75, Illinois $6.90; 100 per cent, h an- 
sas $5.55, Oklahoma $5.55@5.65; cut, 
Kansas $5.40, Oklahoma $5.45; first clcar,. 
Kansas $5.10, Olkahoma $5@5.10; second 
clear, Kansas $4.85, Oklahoma $4.55@ 
4.95; No. 2 semolina, $6.90; No. 3 scmo- 
lina, $6.65. 

Wheat bran, mill prices, per 100 !bs, 
sacked, $1.65. 

Corn products, mill prices: cream mal, 
$2.70; grits, fine and coarse, $2.80; «orn 
flour, $2.60. 

Feedingstuffs, millers’ quotations to 
dealers: No. 2 yellow, 2-bu sacks, $1.26; 
No. 2 white, $1.22; oats, No. 2 white 56c, 
No. 3 white 55%c; timothy hay, ton, 
$28; choice alfalfa hay, $30. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The United Fruit Co. reports a s!ight 
decline in flour shipments to the tropics, 
compared with the previous week. ‘‘hey 
were 7,775 bags, against 8,253. Des'ina- 
tions and quantities: to Belize, 544 |) 1gs; 
Cozumel, 50; Livingston, 70; Trucillo, 
460; Puerto Castolla, 74; Guateinala 
City, 1,001; Puerto Barrios, 651; K‘ngs- 
ton, 775; Santiago, 1,150; Havana, 150; 
Cartagena, 100; Port Limon, 2,450. The 
shipments by this line so far this month 
amount to 63,019 bags flour. 

S. P. Fears, chief weighmaster and 
inspector for the New Orleans Boar‘! of 
Trade, reports inspections of outward 
bound grain as follows: wheat, 830.500 
bus; rye, 47,142. Elevator stocks: wheat, 
565,000 bus; corn, 33,000; oats, 5,000; rye, 
41,000. Two cars No. 2 yellow corn at 
the docks and one car local. 


NOTES 
The American Rice Growers’ Associa 
tion, with headquarters at Lake Charles, 
La., has issued a bulletin in which plant- 
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ers are urged to hold their rice for $4 
for Nos. 1 and 2 blue rose. 

Dissolution of the Southern Macaroni 
Mfg. Co., New Orleans, was announced 
recently. 

A charter was granted recently to the 
United Rice Milling Co., Jennings, La., 
capitalized at $10,000. 

Ludwig Hesse, secretary and treasurer 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, was 
a recent business visitor in New Orleans. 


J. S. Waterman & Co. reports in- 
creased flour orders from Europe, prin- 
cipally Holland, England and Germany. 
This company is giving the latter coun- 
try considerable attention, and has fixed 
the date for the departure of W. H. 
Droll for Germany at Nov. 15, He will 
establish a branch office there. 

The Tampa-Inter Ocean Steamship Co. 
has added a twelfth ship to its service 
from this port to the Orient. The Liber- 
ator has sailed from Norfolk, Va., for 
New Orleans, where grain and other car- 
go will be loaded. From here the ship 
will go to Galveston to complete load- 
ing. She is scheduled to sail Nov. 15. 

R. A. Surxivan. 





AUSTRALIA 

Metsourne, Vicrorta, Oct. 1.—The 
season is steadily advancing and, gen- 
erally speaking, conditions are becoming 
more promising. ‘The hardiness of the 
wheat plant has been further demon- 
strated, and notwithstanding the unfa- 
vorable weather experienced, particular- 
ly during June, July and the early part 
of August, the prospects are that over 
a \cry large portion of the wheat belt 
the yields will be highly satisfactory. 

‘he wheat markets lately have tended 
towird a slightly lower level, in sym- 
patiy with the fluctuations oversea. 
Privcs now range about 4s 8d@4s 9d per 
bu »! the principal shipping ports. For 
new crop, December delivery quotations 
in South Australia are equivalent to 
4s 4c 

Little change has occurred in the flour 
position recently, A note from South 
Australia states that 200 tons of flour 
werr sold on Sept. 25 for shipment on 
account of the Japanese Relief Commit- 
tee. In addition, 50 tons were sold from 
Western Australia to go to the East. 

Australian exports to the United 
States for the fiscal year ended June 
30 were valued at £9,299,721, against 
£7,970,581 for the preceding 12 months. 
America purchased much more largely 
of hides, skins and wool than in 1922, the 
exports of those commodities from the 
commonwealth having been equal to 
£8,231,702, compared with £5,505,171. 
The percentage of commonwealth prod- 
ucts purchased by America increased 8 
per cent last year, against 6.2 per cent 
in 1922. 

SOUTH AFRICAN DUMPING DUTY 

Following upon the ill feeling gener- 
ated as a result of the flour transactions 
between the commonwealth and _ the 
Union of South Africa, the latter ap- 
pears to have set out on a policy of re- 
taliation. The first step in that direc- 
tion was the imposition of a dumping 
duty applied exclusively to Australian 
flour. Subsequently, regulations were 
drawn up respecting the class of con- 
tainers to be used for flour. These have 
now become operative. They provide 
that the weight of flour in any one bag 
shall not exceed 200 Ibs, including the 
container, and that flour shall not be 
imported otherwise except in bags of 
100, 50 and 25 Ibs, gross. 

This, of course, means the abolition 
of the 150-Ib bag which hitherto has 
been used by Australian millers in con- 
nection with the South African trade. 
In itself the change involved may not be 
4 serious matter. It is certainly irritat- 
ing, however, and will involve some addi- 
tional —— At the same time it is 
calculated to prove a handicap in the 
trade against other over-sea competitors. 
Up to the present, shippers have been 
able to employ the Australian standard 
corn sack, but in future it is expected 
that special hessian bags will have to 
be manufactured in the commonwealth 


—— the regulations to be complied 
1th, 


OCEAN FREIGHT REDUCTION ASKED 


The producers of Australia are clam- 
oring for a 


reduction in  over-sea 









freights, and this applies especially to 
the growers of fruits who, particularly 
during the last two years, have passed 
through a very trying time. A report 
issued by the British Chamber of Ship- 
ping, however, does not hold out much 
hope of a reduction being made in the 
near future. 

It is pointed out that the port charges, 
light dues, pilotage, quarantine rates and 
other terminal costs in Australian ports 
are greatly in excess of those ruling in 
British ports, and that their imposition 
simply means the abandonment of any 
hope of an early lowering of the freight 
rates. It is alleged that, at the present 
time, —— services to Australia are 
being conducted at a loss, yet Australia, 
in common with the other dominions, 
taxes the ships coming to her ports on 
an assumed profit based on 10 per cent 
of the gross earnings. 


WHEAT POOL OVERPAYMENTS 


Having mentioned in the legislative 
assembly that overpayments aggregating 
£168,133 had been made in connection 
with the six compulsory wheat pools in 
South Australia, the premier was asked 
whether the Australian Wheat Board 
would be held responsible for the amount 
involved, or whether it would have to 
be made up out of general revenue. 
The fear was expressed by the minister 
that the latter would be the case. 


Cuartes J. MaTTHeEws. 





FOOD PRODUCTS INSTITUTE 

Announcement is made by the board 
of governors and the economic director 
of the Food Products Institute of Amer- 
ica, of the first national conference of 
officials and executives of the fifty-seven 
national trade associations of the food 
industry, to discuss such economic prob- 
lems as these associations may have in 
common, and further to discover ways 
and means for more definite co-opera- 
tion. The conference will be held at 
the Waldorf Astoria, New York City, 
Monday, Nov. 26. 

Frank L. Cheek, of the Cheek Neal 
Coffee Co., will preside. William Ly- 
brand, of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Mont- 
gomery, accountants, New York City, 
will speak on “How to Secure Co-ordi- 
nated Effort in the Food Industry.” 
Oscar, the distinguished chef of the 
Waldorf, will speak on “The Importance 
of Discrimination in the Choice of 
Foods.” G. A. O'Reilly, vice president 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., New 
York City, will address the conference 
on “International Problems of the Food 
Industry.” A national authority on the 
subject will speak on “How to Get Maxi- 
mum Results from Trade Association 
Membership.” 

There will be open discussion of the 
addresses by the members of the con- 
ference. 





SOUTH AFRICAN CORN CROP 

According to the final forecast by the 
local department of agriculture, the 
1922-23 corn crop in the Union of South 
Africa will yield approximately 53,571,- 
000 bus. Of this amount 32,142,000 bus 
will be required for domestic consump- 
tion and 21,428,400 will be exported, 
chiefly to Europe and Australia. The 
production in 1922 is estimated at 43,- 
360,000 bus. The production of Kafir 
corn is estimated at 5,113,000 bus. 





. FLOUR AND FEED NOTES 

The Ronceverte (W. Va.) Milling Co. 
has been organized, with $50,000 capital 
stock, by C. F. and F. V. Coffman, of 
Harrisonburg, Va. W. H. Van Pelt 
and R. K. and C. Ford, of Ronceverte. 
The new firm will take over the plant 
and business of the Limestone Milling 
Co. at that place and will rebuild the 
mill, equipping it with all new machin- 
ery. Mr. Coffman will divide his time 
between his business at Harrisonburg 
and Ronceverte. He is a miller of many 
years’ experience, 

The Riverview Milling Co., Sutton, 
Lie is oa — on . over- 
hauling and re-equipping its mill. 

The” Newville (Pa.) Warsbeuns Co. 
has completed an elevator, 87 feet high, 
with a capacity of 20,000 bus, and a coal 
trestle 132 feet long and 17 feet high, 
of re-enforced concrete and steel, facili- 
tates the handling of coal. 

The new plant of the J. E. Pitts Flour 
& Feed Mill Co., Scottdale, Pa., is near- 
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ing completion. It is five stories high 
and will have an elevator capacity of 
40,000 bus. In addition to the company’s 
own products, a full line of all kinds of 
feeds is handled. 

J. H. Woorrwee. 





MILL FAILS IN RATE CONTENTION 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—Rates charged by 
the Oregon Short Line and other roads 
on grain and grain products from points 
in Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and 
Oregon, to Petaluma, Cal., are not un- 
reasonable as charged by the Eagle Mill- 
ing Co., Petaluma, an examiner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission holds 
in a tentative report filed with the Com- 
mission. The rates, however, are preju- 
dicial as compared with rates to Oak- 
land, San Jose, South Vallejo, Stockton, 
Woodland and Marysville, Cal., he rules. 

The report appears to find no reason 
why Petaluma should not enjoy the same 
basis of rates as the points mentioned. 
The milling company complained that, 
owing to the lower rates enjoyed by its 
competitors, it was unable to purchase 
wheat and millfeed in the territory of 
origin mentioned in the complaint. The 
report is subject to review by the Com- 
mission. 

Another tentative report to the Com- 
mission holds that rates charged by the 
Burlington Railroad on grain and grain 
products in carloads from Bruning, Neb., 
to Kansas City, were unreasonable, and 
recommends that reparation be awarded 
the shipper, the Bruning Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





WHEAT AND FLOUR IN FINLAND 

Wheat and wheat flour are to be re- 
garded in the nature of luxuries in Fin- 
land, a consular report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce says. Rye is the 
principal grain for bread making, and 
considerable unground rye has been im- 
ported by that country in recent years. 
From January to August, 1923, Finland 
imported 95,000 tons rye, 65,000 of which 
came from Russia. In 1922 the United 
States supplied 97,000 tons of the total 
rye imports of 100,000 tons. The coun- 
try may have to import a total of 150,000 
tons in 1924, as crop conditions are re- 
ported bad, due to severe frosts in the 
northern districts. 





FEED MARKET IN OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—The millfeed 
business in Texas has been showing a 
rather decided decrease because of good 
fall pasturage and the widespread sale 
of cattle and hogs. A checking of the 
business of some exclusive feed mills 
shows that their autumn business thus 
far this year has been below that of 
1922. The Oklahoma feed market also 
is feeling the effects of pasturage in 
southeastern states, a situation empha- 
sized by a decreasing demand among 
dealers, which was most conspicuous 
about the middle of October. 

Hogs are being marketed in unusually 
large numbers for the season, millers 
say, not only in the Southwest but prac- 
tically all over the Middle West, because 
of the high price of feed. Mixed corn 
sold recently in Oklahoma City at $1.20 
bu and white corn at $1.25, and this was 
reflected by further local advances in the 
prices of corn chops and corn meal, 
which has further popularized barley 
millfeeds, which now are much cheaper 
than corn chops. Molasses feeds have 
advanced, and sold at $20@30 ton. The 
price of molasses in New Orleans ad- 
vanced from 7c to 13c gallon in three 
weeks. Light runs of alfalfa have been 
made this season by feed mills. 

Autumn business of the feed mills of 
the Southwest has been seriously affected 
by the late marketing of cotton and the 
consequent absence of cash in the hands 
of buyers. Business generally is feel- 
ing this backward tendency. 





IMPROVING DURUM BY SELECTION 

An improved strain of kubanka wheat 
named nodak has been devel » which 
combines to a high degree the desired 
characters of a durum wheat, such as re- 
sistance to stem rust, ability to yield 
well, and suitability for making maca- 
roni. The kubanka variety was chosen 
for improvement through selection at the 
Dickinson, N. D., substation, by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, because this variety, more than 
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any other, possessed to a considerable 
extent the qualities desired. 

The improvement of kubanka durum 
wheat by pure line selection is described 
in Department Bulletin 1192, by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in co-operation with the North Da- 
kota Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Of 144 pure line strains tested for a 
number of years, kubanka No. 98 (no- 
dak) is the most promising, as it com- 
bines high yielding ability with rust re- 
sistance and good quality for making 
macaroni. It is an amber durum of 
the kubanka type, but has heads slightly 
longer than the average for that variety. 
It also differs from the original kubanka 
in being more resistant to stem rust. 
Because of these characters, setting off 
the selection from the parent bulk va- 
riety, it is named nodak. Under this 
name it will be further tested, increased, 
and distributed for commercial growing 
in North Dakota. 

A copy of this bulletin may be se- 
cured, as long as the supply lasts, from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C 





United States—Barley and Buckwheat Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
barley and buckwheat crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions, and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





loa Barley——,.__ --Buckwheat—, 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1923*. 7,980 199 25 772 14 18 
1922..... 7,390 186 25 785 15 19 
ae 7,414 155 21 680 14 21 
a 7,600 189 25 701 13 19 
1919..... 6,720 148 22 700 14 21 
\ eee 9,740 256 26 1,027 17 17 
aoe 8,933 212 24 924 16 17 
oo. 7,757 182 24 828 12 14 
1915..... 7,148 229 32 769 16 20 
Se 7,565 195 26 792 17 21 
oo: 7,499 178 24 805 14 17 
= 7,530 224 30 841 19 23 
es 7,627 160 21 833 18 21 
ES esos 7,743 174 22 860 18 20 
os SE 7,698 173 22 878 15 17 
See 6,646 167 25 803 16 20 
. . eae 6,448 154 24 800 14 18 
Oo ,. See 6,324 179 28 789 15 19 
1905..... 5,096 137 27 760 15 19 
Eee 5,146 140 27 794 15 19 
| ee 4,993 132 26 804 14 18 
1903..... 4,661 135 29 805 15 18 
> 4,296 110 26 811 15 19 
|, See 2,894 59 20 638 10 15 
a 2,878 73 25 670 12 17 
2,583 56 22 678 12 17 
Fee 2,719 67 24 718 15 21 
ae 2,951 70 24 755 14 19 
ere 3,300 87 26 763 15 20 
eee 3,171 61 19 789 13 16 
ee 3,220 70 22 816 12 15 
OO aa 3,400 80 24 861 12 14 
Se 3,353 87 26 850 13 15 
ee 3,135 67 21 845 12 15 
pee 3,221 78 24 837 12 14 
Bea cen s 2,996 64 21 913 12 13 
Sete os 86 2,902 57 20 911 11 12 
1886. ..-- 2,653 59 22 918 12 13 
1876-85t. 2,065 46 22 778 12 15 
1866-75t. 1,197 27 23 730 13 18 


*Oct. 1 estimate. 
for the period. 


United States—Corn and Oats Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


tAverage crop per year 








¢ Corn. 1c Oats———, 
Yield Yield 

Crop. per Crop per 
Acres bus acre bus acre 


1923*.. 103,112 3,021 29 
1922... 102,428 2,891 28 
1921... 103,740 3,069 30 
1920... 101,699 3,209 32 
1919... 97,170 2,811 29 
1918... 104,467 2,502 24 
1917... 116,730 3,065 26 
1916... 105,296 2,567 24 
1915... 106,197 2,995 28 
1914... 103,435 2,673 26 
1913... 105,820 2,447 23 
1912... 107,083 3,125 29 
1911... 105,825 2,531 24 


1999 98,383 2,552 26 35,159 1,007 29 
1908 101,788 2,669 26 32,344 807 25 
1907 99,931 2,592 26 31,837 754 24 
1906 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 31 
1905 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904 92,232 2,467 27 27,843 895 32 
1903 88,092 2,244 25 27,638 784 28 
1902 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 34 
1901 91,350 1,523 17 28,541 737 26 
1900 83,321 2,105 25 27,365 809 30 
1899 82,109 2,078 25 26,341 796 30 
1898 77,722 1,924 25 25,777 781 28 
1897.... 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896 81,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 26 
1895 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894 62,582 1,213 19 27,024 662 24 
1893 72,036 1,620 22 27,273 639 23 
1892 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 24 
1891 76,205 2,060 27 25,582 738 29 
1890 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 624 20 
1889 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 7652 27 
1888 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887 72,393 1,456 20 25,921 660 25 
1886 75,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 26 


1876-854. 60,743 1.537 25 16,797 461 28 
1866-75f. 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 28 

*Oct. 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 
for the period. ; 
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A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY BOURSE 





An Interesting Account of Amsterdam Published in 1663 and Translated 
From the Dutch of O. Dapper 


The following article, translated from the Dutch, appeared in 1663 in “Historische 


Beschrijvinge van Amsterdam,” the author being O. Dapper. 


It describes Amsterdam in the 


early days and deals with the city’s industry, commerce, navigation, municipal affairs, public 


institutions, buildings, etc. 


of arms, and 72 double page copper plates of views and plans. 
dam by Jacob van Meurs, and is vellum bound. 


The name and the use of the word 
“Beurs” is said to have originated in the 
city of Bruges, in Flanders, during the 
days when commerce was still flourish- 
ing there. The merchants would gather 
in the afternoons and evenings in a 
building, in front of which was a stone 
with a reproduction of three purses. 

The Bourse in Amsterdam is a very 
large building; it is built on three arches 
over the river Amstel. The foundation 
was begun in 1608, the corner stone being 
laid by the youngest son of Kornelis 
Pieterszoon Hooft, prime burgomaster, as 
is evidenced by a black marble memorial 
stone on which is the following inscrip- 
tion in golden letters: 

“By the grace of God this Bourse is 
founded for the benefit of the merchants 
anno 1608; the corner stone was laid 
the 29th day of May, and on the first of 
August, 1613, the first trading took 
place.” 

Inside the building, built over the mid- 
dle arch, is a large, square court which 
is used as a trading floor, On the four 
sides of this court are broad galleries, 
resting on forty blue Arduin stone pil- 
lars. Two broad, double gates, one north 
and one south, give access to the build- 
ing and above the main entrance is found 
the coat of arms of the city. A little 
tower, with timepiece and a fine sound- 
ing set of chimes, stands on the south 
side. Under the middle arch is the thor- 
oughfare for ships. During the trading 
hours this traffic is stopped by means 
of heavy beams being placed across the 
arch. This is done as a precaution, as it 
is feared that a ship loaded with ex- 
plosive powder might be placed under 
the building, with a view of blowing it 
to pieces. 








The book is illustrated with fine engraved title, engraved plate 


It was published in Amster- 


In this Bourse, by way of speaking, all 
the world’s riches are being exchanged. 
The actual wares are not in evidence; 
only prices are mentioned, shipping ar- 
rangements made, loading and unloading 
of ships are let, exchange made and in- 
surance placed. 

On all sides of the building are found 
several arches, built beneath the galler- 
ies, which are let to shopkeepers at a 
yearly rent. In one of them, on the 
east side, the rattleguards have their 
guard house. Immediately after the 
building was finished, in the year 1611, 
the city council passed several laws cov- 
ering this institution, for the good order 
of things, which laws had to be strictly 
adhered to by the merchants. 

First, the trading hour was set from 
11 to 12 o’clock, m., daily. After 12 
o'clock the Bourse bell was rung for 15 
minutes, after which time nobody was 
allowed to be in the building, any of- 
fender being subject to a fine of 12 
stuivers for the benefit of the Bourse 
man. In the year 1645 the time was 
extended to 12:30 p.m. and the gates 
ordered locked until 3 p.m, 

If any one was found in the Bourse 
after the gates were locked, he was fined 
30 stuivers, and was compelled to stay 
inside until 3 o’clock, when the gates 
were again opened, or in case he could 
not wait, he had to pay six guilders. 
During the trading hours if any beg- 
gars, or children playing with balls, mar- 
bles or other playthings were found in- 
side the gates, they were fined 12 stui- 
vers; in default of paying which the 
sheriff or Bourse man could take the 
outer garment of the offender. 

Nobody was allowed to pull a gun 
during the trading hour, or to molest an- 





other. Should one break this rule he was 
fined 100 guilders, and he who wounded 
any one forfeited his right hand, or was 
otherwise made to suffer. 

Jeering, sneering or fighting command- 
ed a fine of 25 guilders, this to be evenly 
divided among the officer, the poor, and 
the Bourse man. 

It was the Bourse man’s duty, during 
the trading hour, to announce the time 
when messengers were leaving for other 
cities and to enable the merchants to 
give them their letters for delivery. For 
every announcement the messenger had 
to pay the Bourse man a certain amount. 

On the second floor, or gallery, are 
four large spaces, divided into shops, 
where ali kinds of merchandise is for 
sale, such as knives, silk, gold and silver- 
ware, hats, turned and cut ivory, etc. 
These shops were let to shopkeepers at 
a small yearly rent. 

These shopkeepers were also governed 
by rules which were passed in the year 
1613. Nobody not a citizen was allowed 
to keep a shop. The using of a hammer, 
the grinding of eye glasses, or making 
of noise in the execution of a trade, was 
prohibited, for the protection of the 
buying public. The shopkeepers were 
compelled to have their shops open every 
day, and were excused only in case of 
sickness or absence from the city. The 
fine for breaking this rule was four 
stuivers. The shops could not be sub- 
let or sold, with a fine of three guilders 
for disobeying this rule. 

The shopkeepers could not leave any 
fire in their shops overnight, and if 
found guilty of doing so were fined three 
guilders, In the winter time the Bourse 
man made his rounds among the shops 
every evening to see that all fires were 
removed. He who deposited garbage on 
the premises was fined six stuivers. The 
shops were obliged to open and close 
after the ringing of the city gate bell 
in the morning and evening. 

Translated by L. C. Witren. 





CORN CULTURE IN GUATEMALA 
Corn is the crop most generally culti- 
vated in Guatemala, the acreage devoted 
to it exceeding even that of coffee, the 
money crop of the country, according to 
consular reports to the Department of 
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Commerce. Corn does not enter into the 
foreign trade, but constitutes a leading 
foodstuff of the masses of the people. 
Production varies greatly from year to 
year, and the yield is difficult to deter- 
mine, because corn is so widely grown 
and much of it is consumed on the spot 
by the natives or used for live stock feed, 
Estimates of the annual production vary 
from 5,000,000 to 9,000,000 bus. . 





WESTERN KANSAS FARMS 


Their Value Emphasized by a Recent Ex- 
periment—Contribution of Simon Fishman 
to the State’s Agricultural Prosperii, 


Wicuirta, Kansas.—Three years ago 0, 
A. Mitchell went broke in the grain |usi- 
ness at Windsor, Mo. He had been a 
farmer before engaging in business, and 
so when financial reverses came he de- 
cided to return to the farm. With his 
wife and two sons, Virgil, 23, and John, 
16, he moved to Greeley County, in the 
westernmost edge of Kansas, and bought 
a half section of land. 

That was two years ago last \pril. 
Since then the land has paid for itself 
out of the returns of three crops, and 
in addition it has paid for Mitc)vell’s 
farm machinery, the cost of stockiny: the 
place with cattle and hogs, and left him 
a clear cash profit of $3,500 this vear. 

This is one of the reasons why J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the Kansas hoard 
of agriculture, was impelled to refer to 
western Kansas as “a vast empire of 
unmined riches.” It is also one of the 
reasons why Secretary Mohler deciared 
that “the farmer’s greatest opportunity 
today is in western Kansas.” 

Secretary Mohler’s statements were 
based on a survey of the entire wesiern 
end of the state. What is true of 
Greeley County is true in a general scnse 
of the entire section. Hamilton, Kear- 
ney, Grant, Johnston, Morton, Stevens, 
Haskell, Gray, Finney, Lane, Meade, 
Scott and the northwestern counties have 
similar conditions. Greeley County is 
taken simply as an example. 

Rust cut the wheat production some- 
what this year, but many fields averaged 
15 bus per acre. This in a country for- 
merly thought arid. Broom corn is 
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windmill. 







yiclding from a quarter to a half ton 
an acre. Corn is yielding as high as 70 
bus, and milo maize from 25 to 40 bus. 

It is to Simon Fishman, a Jew who 
came from Russia 32 years ago, that 
Greeley County gives credit for the great 
advancement made in agricultural de- 
velopment. Fishman went there from 
Nebraska three years ago when less than 
40,000 of the 528,000 acres in the county 
were under cultivation. He bought a 
vast amount of land, built 240 miles of 
fences, and put under the plow 60,000 
acres of land that never before had 
grown anything but buffalo grass. 

Prior to 1920, the year of Fishman’s 
coming, there had never been a car of 
wheat shipped from the county. He 
built an elevator and himself put out 
30,000 acres of wheat. He also planted 
milo maize, Kafir corn, broom corn and 
other row crops. 

Scores of Nebraska, Colorado and 
Kansas farmers who had encountered 
financial reverses were sold farms on 
easy terms-by Fishman. He broke out 
land for those unable to do it themselves, 
and put out their first crop, supplying 
seed and machinery. One man, who 
came from Nebraska with $500 in 1920 
and was helped by Fishman, this year 
raised 22,000 bus wheat, besides a large 
quantity of other grain crops. This one 
man has sold already 7,000 bus seed 
wheat to others who are putting out 
crops this year. 

Fishman’s work in developing the re- 
gion was the occasion recently of a cele- 
bration in his honor at Tribune, the 
county seat of Greeley County. Between 
2,000 and 5,000 persons attended the 
affair, and there are only 2,000 in th 
whole county. A parade of farm tr 
tors two miles long was a feature of 
programme. Three years ago 
wasn’t a tractor in the county. 

For Simon Fishman, this Russian Jew 
who has turned thousands of acres of 
arid land into mines of potential wealth, 
the day was one continual round of hand- 
shaking. He was congratulated so many 
times by well wishers that his arm be- 
came almost useless before the day was 
over. Everybody calls him Simon. When 
he stops on the street he is immediately 
surrounded by a crowd, all anxious to 
hear what Simon has to say. 

Fishman astounded visitors to the cele- 
bration with the announcement of a 
scheme to enlist the aid of the Jewish 
financiers of Wall Street in the develop- 
ment of western Kansas. He intends to 
build four-room and five-room cottages, 
with other necessary buildings, on a large 
number of quarter and f section 
tracts, and these on easy terms, so 
that the purchasers can pay for them 
out of their crops. Each house will be 
equipped with running water and bath- 
room. Such conveniences will be an aid, 
he believes, in eng more persons to 
engage in farming. any couples, he 
thinks, turn their backs on the soil be- 
cause of the conditions under which the 
ordinary farmer has to live. 

Fishman started life in the Unit 
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States as a peddler in Texas. He made 
his money as a merchant in Nebraska, 
but always he was longing to dig in the 
dirt. He tried farming while still in 
trade, but was not wholly successful, so 
he sold out his business and now gives 
his undivided attention to farming. It 
is his ambition to develop the whole of 
western Kansas, which he bids fair to do, 
considering his accomplishments of three 
years. D. S. Lawier. 


From Early Days in Holland 


The above pastoral scenes, reproduced from the Amsterdam illustrated weekly, De Prins, purport to show the movement of wheat from the field to the 
One of them, called “The Summer,” an engraving by N. de Bruijn, after Maarten de Vos (about 1570), represents farmers harvesting grain, with 
pleasant emphasis upon luncheon and schnapps. The other, an engraving by Philip Galle, after Jan van der Straet (about 1560), shows grain being carried 
to mill by three separate methods of transport in vogue during the sixteenth century. 
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FLOUR MILLING IN MEXICO 


Industry Well Established There, According 
to a Consular Report—Good Demand 
for Wheat Flour 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The flour mill- 
ing industry is well established in Mex- 
ico, according to a report from Claude 
I. Dawson, American consul general at 
Mexico City, as there is a good demand 




















MONTHLY GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Exports of the principal grains and grain products from the United States by months 
for the 18 months from March 1, 1922, to Aug. 31, 1923, as officially reported (000’s omitted): 








r 1923 ‘ 1922 
Aug. July June May April March Feb. Jan. Dec. 
Wheat flour, bblis...... 1,273 884 806 983 1,167 1,430 1,379 1,161 1,500 
Corn flour, etc., bbls... 40 50 61 74 91 66 4 56 46 
Rye flour, bbls ....... 4 4 1 5 1 4 3 1 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs..... 12,811 13,698 10,377 10,767 18,259 9,683 7,238 5,465 11,188 
Bread and biscuit, lbs. 958 755 795 837 1,001 1,517 973 827 575 
Bran, middlings, Ibs.. 270 110 386 150 846 950 238 474 554 
Wheat, bus .......... 14,198 8,843 9,252 9,973 4,943 4,291 5,991 7,296 9,676 
GOP, BUM ccccecvcocsec 78 1,130 1,918 5,064 6,270 7,500 8,699 7,163 4,758 
Py SED, a sane recccege 1,741 3,328 3,877 4,611 2,219 1,360 5,974 3,449 3,763 
es. DU cocceccceces 148 143 100 508 484 369 589 212 332 
Barley, bus .......... 2,571 816 362 365 708 1,012 1,191 661 762 
TSO, TRO occccccceceve 7,783 35,268 22,889 28,522 28,832 28,821 28,778 39,727 28,992 
- 1922 ‘ 
Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May April March 
Wheat flour, bbis..... 1,556 1,510 1,301 1,169 921 932 1,089 1,198 1,495 
Corn flour, etc., bbls... 50 41 40 39 31 34 98 83 67 
Rye flour, bbls ....... 9 6 6 2 1 5 | 8 9 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs .... 14,250 13,036 9,425 9,786 8,640 11,650 8,023 5,967 10,750 
Bread and biscuits, 1b: 584 541 644 471 496 46 493 517 1,371 
Bran, middlings, Ibs.. 292 814 320 510 628 3,544 656 648 4,872 
Wheat, bus .......... 10,577 18,282 25,986 33,703 14,953 14,006 9,366 4,856 7,645 
Copm, DUS ccccccsccoce 7,52 10,149 9,608 12,170 14,270 11,670 10,914 18,485 22,668 
Rye, bus 6,431 2,197 11,130 4,610 2,789 4,953 5,483 3,898 903 
Oats, bus . 2,614 3,042 4,379 1,776 4,181 6,507 2,686 1,725 2,210 
Barley, bus 1,563 2,940 3,671 2,085 2,519 1,153 1,015 1,002 836 
Rice, lbs 36,594 12,393 10,193 23,864 29,335 40,276 24,892 35,659 658, 
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Canada—Flour Exports by Destination 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada for the 12 months from Oct. 1, 1922, to Sept. 30, 
1923, by principal countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 

















To— Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Total 
Belgium ...... 3 1 oe 2 1 oe ais . 11 
Bermuda ..... 1 2 2 2 1 2 1 1 2 1 1 1 17 
British Guiana, ii li 16 14 12 19 8 11 25 18 15 9 169 | 
Br. 8S. Africa.. 8 5 8 1 8 15 8 2 17 4 5 3 84 
Br. W. Indies... 61 41 53 43 43 92 40 «654 61 48 65 45 636 
GENS ccccccsee 15 17 43 16 18 28 17° 16 17 23 15 12 236 
Denmark ..... 14 60 36 31 27 34 12 4° 43 8 10 6 285 
Finland ...... 22 30 19 22 17 33 26 «15 25 19 10 5 253 
Germany ....- 56 98 126 71 97 168 128 40 #8 102 66 125 52 1,129 
Greece ...-+++.+ 1 63 120 9 7 10 4 10 1 13 21 19 278 
Hongkong ..-- 16 16 23 9 2 17 9 24 16 17 20 28 197 
Japan ....+e+s 4 10 22 14 16 35 19 18 16 2 5 8 169 
Netherlands .. 9 28 42 13 1 15 5 5 9 8 6 5 146 
Newfoundland. 32 45 60 53 15 15 5 37 42 15 23 25 367 
Egypt ....-+.. 17 10 45 9 11 15 3 9 3 8 9 1 140 
China.......+.. 10 31 22 19 55 101 47 15 . 8 16 24 349 
Fr. W. Indies... 1 o* we 1 oa 2 ee 1 1 2 " 8 
Esthonia. 4 12 9 15 6 6 2 3 8 1 és 65 
Latvia ... 2 11 1 5 ee ee e 3 4 6 32 
Malta ...... 3 3 8 5 4 4 2 2 1 2 1 35 
Poland ....... 32 25 10 33 10 87 86 §=665 51 14 8 421 
Norway ...... 37 20 23 8 ee 32 9 49 s% 72 39 289 
Russia ........ 2 os 4 - 0 6 
Sweden ....... 12 5 18 9 5 7 4 6 5 6 7 4 88 
Turkey ....... 8 14 25 21 15 4 3 re 1 4a 11 5 107 
U. Kingdom... 424 526 628 6520 346 416 355 208 398 369 194 173 4,557 
United States... 40 95 55 49 34 25 13 16 17 18 18 13 393 
Venezuela..... 12 5 14 12 11 13 8 7 13 10 5 8 118 
Jugo-Slavia ... 1 9 7 4 oa 1 oe ve ee 2 3 2 29 
Elaiti .......0% 3 3 3 4 5 6 6 4 3 1 4 3 45 
Italy ....c.e0s 3 1 7 2 1 2 ee 4 ee 1 21 
Panama ...... 3 ee 1 2 2 4 0 1 1 2 1 1 18 
San Domingo.. .. oe 4 1 1 3 1 3 2 2 2 ox 19 
Philippine Isl... .+ 1 ee 2 1 ee 1 1 vie oa 1 7 
Mexico ....... oe ee 1 1 3 2 1 1 1 1 1 12 
Colombia ae 1 2 1 oe oe sé 26 as ea 4 
Czecho-Slov’ kia 2 6 ee ee ee o» 1 1 1 11 
Brazil ........ ee es o* es 5 6 3 8 4 3 29 
Br. W. Africa. .. 1 1 1 1 1 12 1 1 2 me 2 
St. Pierre, etc.. .. Le as 1 7 1 ee Je 1 “a 1 1 5 
Port. Africa .. .. os 1 oe 1 ae oa es 3 1 2 oe 8 
Others ....... aa 3 1 1 1 ee 2 1 1 3 oe 1 14 

Totals.... 855 1,214 1,463 1,026 (777 1,221 832 646 905 775 657 456 10,828 






























for wheat flour. Wheat is also grown in 
the country, although in recent years the 
production has been far from adequate 
for local demands, and much American 
wheat has been imported. The millers 
have complained severely in the past 
year, however, of their difficulties, due 
principally to the shortage of native 
wheat and the high duties assessed upon 
imported wheat. 

The protective tariff was designed to 
protect the farmer, but Mexican millers 
assert that it has made the cost of raw 
materials prohibitive to them; and some 
of them have found it more profitable 
to import American flour than to import 
wheat and grind it for the local market, 
since the market price is governed large- 
ly by the price of imported flour. 

It has been asserted that a certain 
amount of American wheat is necessary 
to mix with the native Mexican wheat to 
produce the best flour, although this is 
said to be a matter for debate. Wheat 
is the only grain ground on a large 
scale. No wheat flour is exported, 

Practically all of the machinery used 
in grinding grain is of American manu- 
facture. Just now the market for the 
sale of mill equipment on a large scale 
is not especially flourishing. The flour 
mill industry may be stimulated, however, 
it is said, if the reports of the Mexican 
department of agriculture of prospects 
for a much improved wheat crop this 
year, due to favorable rains, prove true. 
No import duty is assessed on milling 
machinery, and there is a preference 
oted for American made equipment. 
he flour mills of Mexico grind from 
25 1,500 bus wheat a day. The mills 
of 50 bbls capacity are most numerous, 
but the average capacity would seem to 


ck be around 300. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





sa PENNSYLVANIA WHEAT GRADES 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—Uniform grades for 
potatoes and soft winter wheat, recently 
adopted by the state department of agri- 
culture as the standards for Pennsyl- 
vania, have for some time been em- 
ployed by many growers and co-opera- 
tive associations in the marketing of 
their products. 

“The use of the grades will continue to 
be optional with the individual producer. 
The only requirement made by the state 
law providing for the adoption of stand- 
ard grades for farm commodities is that 
the contents of a package or container 
labeled with any term pertaining to any 
standard grade shall conform in every 
respect with that standard. Penalties are 
imposed for violation of this regulation. 

The established grades of wheat are 
the official grain standards of the United 
States for the soft red winter wheat 
class: Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and sample. The 
wheat standards are in effect in all in- 
terstate commerce, and are used by all 
the leading grain exchanges. The po- 
tato grades are those that have been ac- 
cepted as standard for the entire coun- 

U. S_No. S 
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BRITISH TARIFF MATTERS 


Canadian mills are watching with un- 
usual interest the progress of the debate 
in Great Britain on the subject of tariff 
reform. Premier Baldwin’s statement on 
Oct. 30 was a little disquieting, as he 
seemed to hint at duties on flour while 
promising there would be none on wheat. 
If such a condition ever comes about 
this will be a serious blow to the Cana- 
dian milling industry, and, incidentally, 
to the feeding trade of this country. 
The general disposition is to assume that 
Premier Baldwin was speaking for him- 
self and without intending his remarks 
to be taken as the settled policy of the 
Conservative party. 

It is also assumed that in any event 
there will be a tremendous fight on this 
issue before any duties can be imposed, 
and that a general election would prob- 
ably leave the free trade elements still 
in control of the government. What the 
more distant future may have in store 
no one attempts to guess, but it is un- 
derstood here that the British working 
classes are not friendly to the idea of 
taxing foodstuffs. 

In any event it seems certain that 
Great Britain will give her over-sea do- 
minions a preference if and whenever a 
tariff on foodstuffs is imposed. In the 
case of the flour trade, if this preference 
takes the form of a stiff duty on flour 
from foreign countries, with a lower duty 
on flour from Canada and other domin- 
ions, no one over here will object, pro- 
viding wheat bears a corresponding duty, 
which will leave Canadian millers in the 
same relative position with regard to 
competition of British millers as they 
now occupy. If the rate of duty on 
wheat should be lower than that on flour, 
even to a limited amount, the Canadian 
flour trade in the United Kingdom would 
be destroyed. There is no margin of 
profit in it now, and millers in this 
country could not stand the competition 
arising out of a differential of this kind. 


FLOUR SITUATION 


Trading in Canadian spring wheat 
flour is still active. Domestic buyers are 
ordering steadily and in fairly generous 
quantities, as they seem convinced that 
flour is good value at present prices. All 
parts of eastern Canada are participat- 
ing in this movement. Prices to domes- 
tic buyers show no change. Quotations 
on Nov. 3: top patents $6.30 bbl, seconds 
$5.80, first clears $5.60, in 98-lb jute 
bags, mixed car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is selling in 
limited quantities only. Mills are getting 
almost no wheat and, therefore, have but 
little flour to sell. Prices to domestic 
buyers remain at $4.55 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, car lots, delivered, basis 
Montreal freights. 

Demand for spring wheat flour for 
export holds good, though somewhat re- 
duced from its dimensions of a fortnight 
or more ago. Buyers in the United 
Kingdom appear to have supplied most 
of their present needs, but continental 
Europe is still active. Today’s (Nov. 3) 
price for November or December load- 
ing at seaboard is 33s 3d per 280 lbs, 
in 140-lb jute bags, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liv- 
erpool or London, January 33s 9d, and 
February 34s 3d. This is a reduction 
ef 3d in the December price. Ontario 
soft winter wheat flour is nominally 
worth 32s, c.i.f., Glasgow, in cotton, but 
no sales have been reported. Brokers 


trading in winters for export offer $4.40 
bbl, bulk, in their bags at seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


The recent activity of mills has great- 
ly increased supplies of millfeed, and 
mills have considerable quantities for 
export to the United States, though not 
enough to cause any serious weakness in 
the market. The basis price for export 
was reduced $1 ton on Oct. 30. Domestic 
demand is heavy, and prices ere holding 
at the level of the previous week. Bran 
is quoted in mixed car lots with flour at 
$27 ton, shorts $30, middlings $86, and 
feed flour $42, net cash terms, mixed car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Ontario mills are grinding practically 
nothing but western spring wheat now, 
as their usual supplies of local soft win- 
ters are not forthcoming. It is a long 
time since so little winter wheat was 
available for milling in this province at 
this season of the year. No. 1 northern 
spring is quoted at $1.05% bu, track, 
Bay ports. Ontario soft winters 95@97c 
for farmers’ loads, at mill doors; car 
lots, 2@3c more. 


CEREALS 


There is better business in rolled oats 
and oatmeal, and mills are now running 
full time, with bookings into the future. 
Better quality of oats and better com- 
petitive prices are enabling Canadian 
mills to get back into the exporting trade 
which they are now doing. Approxi- 
mately 37s per 280 Ibs, jute, cif. is 
today’s price for rolled oats for export 
to Glasgow; oatmeal, 35s. The domestic 
price for rolled oats remains at $6 per 
bbl of 180 lbs, in 90-lb jute bags, and 
oatmeal at $6.60 per bbl of 196 lbs, in 
98-lb jute bags, mixed cars, delivered, 
30-day terms. Car lots, 20c less. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Business in these grains is good. No. 3 
Canadian western oats are quoted at 47c 
bu, track, Bay ports; American corn, No. 
3 yellow, $1.05%, prompt shipment, 
United States funds, Toronto freights; 
standard screenings $22.50 ton, in bulk, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The regular rate of freight on flour 
to the United Kingdom for November is 
20c per 100 lbs, Dundee 22c, Rotterdam 
and Hamburg 20c, Copenhagen 26c, Hel- 
singfors 29c. For December and Janu- 
ary shipment the quotation is 19c per 100 
lbs from St. John, Halifax and Portland 
to principal United Kingdom ports. 


NOTES 


News dispatches from St. John, N. F., 
state that Ralph Palmer is promoting the 
erection of a flour mill in that city. 

Robert Baird, who was associated with 
the late W. C. Omand, Toronto, has re- 
turned from a three months’ holiday in 
Scotland. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, is visiting the offices of his com- 
pany in Winnipeg. 

Reports from Buffalo and _ other 
American milling centers note an increas- 
ing quantity of Canadian wheat being 
ground in bond for export. 

Ontario oatmeal millers state that ex- 
port demand has become quite good, and 
that the outlook for business is better 
than for several years. Most mills are 
now running to capacity. 

C. F, G. Raikes, European manager of 
The Northwestern Miller, was in Toronto 
on Oct. 29-30, for the purpose of meeting 
the millers and grain men of this part 
of Canada. He received a warm recep- 


tion from the trade, many of whom have 
been his friends since 20 years or more 
ago when Mr. Raikes first visited Toronto 
and other Canadian cities. 


The rate of freight on wheat from 
Fort William to Georgian Bay ports was 
down to 4c bu on Oct, 31. The rate to 
Buffalo on the same date was 5c. Later 
these rates made further declines; Buf- 
falo is now at 3éc. 

Latest information available here as 
to proposed changes in the tariff policy 
of Great Britain is to the effect that, 
while the government will propose to put 
duties on manufactured goods, it is not 
at present the policy to tax either wheat 
or flour. 

W. B. Browne & Co., Toronto, have 
bought and will hereafter operate the 
mill of W. J. Campbell, Ltd., Norval, 
Ont. This mill has a capacity of 200 
bbls per day, and is regarded as one of 
the best of the country mills of this 
province. 

Ontario millers are now experiencing 
one of the busiest seasons in recent years. 
Since supplies of local winter wheat are 
short they are turning their attention 
to grinding western spring wheat, and 
will before the close of navigation pile 
up great quantities of this grain in Geor- 
gian Bay and Lake Huron elevators for 
winter grinding. Already the demand 
for winter storage space is much beyond 
the supply. 

The royal commission which is in- 
quiring into grain marketing conditions 
in Canada sat in Toronto during the 
week ending Nov. 3. Most of the evi- 
dence had to do with mixing of grades 
and handling of wheat at Fort William 
and eastern terminal ports. Many On- 
tario millers are not satisfied with the 
treatment they got in this respect, and 
they certainly believe that mixing as car- 
ried on at Fort William is a bad thing 
for them. 

Canadian trade commissioners in the 
British West Indies note in their reports 
a steady advance in the sale of Canadian 
flour for consumption in those islands. 
Practically, Canada has now completely 
captured this business, as the amount of 
competing flour purchased during the 
first half of this year would not amount 
to more than 2 per cent of total con- 
sumption. Canada is now doing a busi- 
ness of well over 500,000 bbls per year 
with the British West India islands. 

The plant of the Toronto Milling Co., 
Ltd., Streetsville, Ont., is now operating 
full time. This company finds business 
exceptionally good, and prices much more 
satisfactory than they were a year ago. 
The present operating arrangement is a 
temporary one by which the president of 
the company, Frank L. Culver, is operat- 
ing the plant under a lease until the com- 
pany completes the sale of a bond issue 
which was being negotiated at the time 
of the death of the late president, F. D. 
Mercer. 

Advices from Germany state that Ca- 
nadian flour is becoming increasingly 
popular in that country. Where con- 
sumers have got to know its fine quali- 
ties they are disposed to ask for this 
kind of flour in preference to any other. 
It is also stated that Canadian flour 
commands higher prices than competitive 
kinds. In addition to whatever flour is 
being handled for domestic consumption, 
merchants in Hamburg and other ports 
are buying freely for shipment into cen- 
tral European countries. 


Gustav B. Thomas, flour importer, 
Hamburg, Germany, who has been visit- 
ing his Canadian connections, spent sev- 
eral days in Toronto. He is now in the 
United States visiting milling accounts. 
Mr. Thomas had many interesting things 


to say about the situation in his own 
port and other parts of Germany. He 
does not look for any serious civil com- 
motion as.a result of the present unrest 
in Germany, and thinks that, with set- 
tlement of the reparations problem, some 
real progress toward reconstruction 
could be undertaken. 


MONTREAL 


Busy mills and a quiet market are the 
natural sequence in the present Montreal 
flour trade, many mills being booke«! up 
well into December, and all busily ovcu- 
pied filling orders. Trade for local «on- 
sumption is relatively quiet. Prices are 
unchanged, as follows: first patents *.30 
bbl, seconds $5.80, bakers $5.60, jute, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour demand is mod- 
erate. Car lot sales of good averige 
grades are reported at $4.95@5 bbl, <ec- 
ondhand jute, ex-track, while choice 
grades sold up to $5.10. In broken | ts, 
average prices are running $5.20@5.3) in 
secondhand jute, and $5.50@5.60 in ..ew 
cottons, ex-store. Sales of top grade 
winter patents in new cottons are rep rt- 
ed at up to $5.80, ex-store. 

Business in all lines of millfeed re- 
mains fair. Bran is selling at $2.25 
ton, shorts at $30.25, and middlings at 
$36.25, with bags, ex-track, less 25c for 
cash. 

Rolled oats are selling fairly we!! at 
$3.05 per 90-lb bag, delivered. White 
corn flour quiet at $5.90@6 bbl, jute, 
delivered. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Exports of rolled oats and oatmeal 
for September from Canada amounted 
to 897,900 lbs, compared with 3,96(.800 
in September, 1922, according to the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association. 
Exports of bran, shorts and middlings 
during the same month amounted to 7,- 
936,000 Ibs, as against 24,984,300 in Sep- 
tember, 1922. 

Statistics obtained from the sime 
source show that in the first seven 
months of this year 31,483 long tons of 
wheat flour were exported from India, 
the biggest quantity going to Arabia, 
Egypt next, then Aden and dependen- 
cies. Imports of wheat flour into the 
Union of South Africa for March, April, 
May and June amounted to 39,115.00 
Ibs, of which 32,019,500 came from \11s- 
tralia, 6,169,700 from Canada and °0,- 
900 from the United States. 

The total amount of grain brought 
down Lachine Canal to Montreal in ‘)c- 
tober was 11,644,287 bus, compared with 
12,361,154 in the same month last year. 

Total exports of Canadian wheat four 
during September, 1923, are reported by 
the Canadian National Millers’ Asso«ia- 
tion as 456,479 bbls, as against 697 379 
in the same month last year. Of ‘his 
total, 285,940 went to the British |'m- 
pire and 170,539 to foreign countrie 


NOTES 

The millers of Montreal had a «isit 
during the week of Oct. 28-Nov. 3 f:om 
C. F. G, Raikes, European manage: of 
The Northwestern Miller, who came | cre 
from New York for the — of meet- 
ing the trade and rendering servic: 10 
connection with the exporting busi' «ss. 
Mr. Raikes has been a fairly regular vis- 
itor in Montreal ever since this city be- 
came a milling center. 

Recent visitors to Montreal includ: D. 
A. Campbell, of the Maple Leaf Mi'ling 
Co., Ltd., G. A. Macfarlane, general 
manager Western Canada Flour ills 
Co., Tita; G. A. Macdonald, vice pres 
dent for Canada, Quaker Oats Co., ! td; 
C. C. Coldran, vice president in chirge 
of export, Quaker Oats Co., Ltd; Mr. 
Moran, Quaker Oats Co., Ltd, ‘ew 
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November 7, 1923 


; T. Morton, export manager West- 
phe: Flour Mills Co., Tta., To- 
ronto; W. C. Duncan, Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., New York. 

A. E. Perxs. 





WINNIPEG 


Generally speaking, flour sales in the 
West are fair, but there is nothing in 
the nature of a boom. The large baking 
concerns have been filling their needs, 
and a small but steady volume of buying 
is reported from country points. Export 
demand continues to be the principal 
feature of the western flour trade, and 
some of the largest plants state that 
their present business is as heavy as they 
can handle and maintain their usual 
standard and service. This enviable con- 
dition, though perhaps not shared by all, 
is indicative of the eras export trade 
of the prairies. he usual European 
markets, the Baltic ports, and the Orient 
are all taking considerable quantities of 
western flour. The nature and terms of 
business are reported to be satisfactory. 
There is no change in prices. 

Vor delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
toy patent springs are quoted at $6.20 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.60, and first 
clears at $4.60, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15¢ over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30¢ over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


The outturn of millfeed from western 
plants is very large, but is readily being 
absorbed by the heavy call from eastern 
Cannda and the United States. Demand 
on the prairies is also beginning to make 
itself felt, as is usual when snow falls. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations: at 
points in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, bran $21 ton and sherts $23, in 
mixed ears with flour; interior British 
Columbia points, bran $25 and _ shorts 
$27; Pacific Coast points, bran $26 and 
shorts $28, 

WHEAT 


The wheat market has been fairly 
quiet, and, with the passing of the Oc- 
tober futures, there has been considerable 
evening up of contracts. Demand for 
the contract grades of wheat has been 
dull. Offerings have been fairly plenti- 
ful, the bulk of the grain coming from 
the farmers. Elevator interests seemed 
disinclined to sell. Millers have been 
fairly good buyers of the higher grades. 
The export situation showed some im- 
provement, and shippers report a fair 
amount of trade. Prices have held fair- 
ly steady. The inquiry for wheat for 
December delivery has shown consider- 
able activity. Prices for No. 1 northern, 
in store, Fort William: 


-—Futures—, 

Cash Oct. Dec. 

Det. 29 cccganins $ .96% $ .96% $ .93% 

met. 80 sceceunaea .97 -97 93% 
Get. 81 sc0 stoves 97% .97% -94 
Nov. Dec. 

Mov. 1 ssshauveu’ 97% 97% 93% 

mov. 2 s.ananiune 98% 98% 93% 

way. 3 .iinenaens -99 98% 94% 

Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg have 

fallen off slightly, but are still very 


heavy. Inspections for the week ending 
Nov. 1 averaged 1,870 cars per day, 
compared with 2,004 in the previous week 
and 2,099 for the corresponding period 
in 1922, 

OATMEAL 


There is a good, steady demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal at unchanged 
prices. Quotations: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
cotton bags, $2.50; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats,—to the 
wholesale trade in Winnipeg. 


COARSE GRAINS 


_ The demand for cash oats shows an 
improvement. With the October futures 
out of the way, exporters are showing 
more interest, and a fair trade is bein 
done. Barley has likewise shown muc 
improvement, and there is now a keen 
demand from shippers for exporting 
quantities. Offerings, however, continue 
rather light. Only the off grades of rye 
fave been sought, and trading generally 
in this grain has been dull. Cash flax- 
Seed is again in excellent demand, all 
offerings ing eagerly bought by the 
crushing interests. Quotations: No. 2 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Canadian western oats, 4144c bu; barley, 
525gc; rye, 64c; flaxseed, $2.06. 


ALBERTA PLANT TO BE COMPLETED 


The Calgary (Alta.) Herald stated re- 
cently that it had received information 
to the effect that the plant of the Al- 
berta Flour Mills, Ltd., East Calgary, 
was to be completed, and that the work 
would probably be started next spring. 
The report adds that local representa- 
tives of the company, while refusing to 
make any comment, had not denied that 
negotiations were under way for financ- 
ing the project. It is reported that from 
$4,000,000 to $6,000,000 will be involved 
in the undertaking. 

It is believed in western flour and grain 
circles that the establishment of the Pan- 
ama Canal route for the transportation 
of flour from the prairies, and the pos- 
sibilities of the flour markets in Japan 
and China, account in part for the re- 
vival of negotiations to complete this 
large plant. The foundations and part 
of the heavy construction were accom- 
plished several years ago, but owing to 
war and other conditions the work was 
discontinued. 


NOTES 


J. E, Macfarlane, general manager the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
is in Winnipeg. 

N. J. Breen, of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has returned 
from Keewatin, Ont. 

A dispatch states that 500 bus regis- 
tered marquis wheat, produced by the 
Saskatchewan members of the Canadian 
Seed Growers’ Association, have been 
shipped from Canada to Argentina, for 
seed purposes. This is said to be the 
first shipment of its kind to go to South 
America. 

Railroad officials at Winnipeg state 
that grain marketings are on the in- 
crease, and loadings on the decrease, in 
the prairie provinces. On Oct. 30 there 
were 44,156,429 bus grain marketed, as 
against 3,368,833 for the same day last 
season, while cars loaded numbered 2,200, 
against 2,471 for the same day in 1922. 

W. R. Wood, who, for the past six 
years has held the position of secretary 
to the United Farmers of Manitoba, has 
resigned in order to take up the duties 
of secretary to the Manitoba Prohibition 
Alliance. Commenting on the farmers’ 
movement, Mr. Wood expressed the opin- 
ion that their organization had this year 
been greatly handicapped by economic 
conditions, but predicted an effective re- 
vival in its activities. 

A meeting of the board of the Sas- 
katchewan wheat pool is to be held in 
Regina, Nov. 23. The province will then 
be divided into 16 districts, each one 
of which will elect a director to the per- 
manent board. It is hoped by the offi- 
cials that the necessary acreage will by 
that time be signed up, and that the 
matter of the election of officers may be 
proceeded with. The directors of the 
pool are launching a very active cam- 
paign for signatures to the pool con- 
tract, and report that progress is satis- 
factory. 

There is a great feeling of relief in 
western Canada over the settlement of 
the outstanding difficulties between the 
federal government and the lake ship- 
ping lines in the matter of administra- 
tion of the new law to control this busi- 
ness. Since the settlement, American 
boats have been offering in increasing 
numbers and there is now more space to 
be had than there is grain to fill. The 
rate to Buffalo has declined 3c bu or 
more, and there is a corresponding re- 
duction in rates to Bay ports. 

The Alberta farmers’ pool to handle 
wheat is now operating. The pool price 
seems to have been left in doubt till the 
last minute. The management stated 
that 75c per bu less handling and freight 
charges to lake ports would be the basis, 
in which case 55c at Alberta country 
points would be the amount received by 
farmers as an initial payment. It is 
stated that Saskatchewan farmers wish- 
ing to pool their wheat will not be al- 
lowed to participate in the Alberta 
scheme. They must form a pool of their 
own, which some of them hope to do 
next year. 

In a recent address given at Edmon- 
ton, Alta., the Hon. orge Hoadley, 
minister of agriculture, urged the neces- 








sity of an active marie against nox- 
ious weeds. He stated that the onus of 
eradication was primarily on municipali- 
ties and individuals, and advocated that 
the provincial government be urged to 
renew the work of weed inspection. 
Weeds throughout the prairie provinces 
are each season accountable for consid- 
erable reduction in crops, and the need 
for a systematic and thorough campaign 


against this costly pest cannot be too- 


strongly emphasized. 

Government officials in charge of mat- 
ters relating to western harvest help, for 
which 12,000 men were brought out from 
Great Britain, state that most of these 
men are now permanently placed on 
farms in western Canada and will not 
return to the old country. The govern- 
ment has been most careful in its atten- 
tion to the interests of these men, and 
has taken great pains to see that any 
permanent situations offered were suit- 
able. Any unplaced British harvesters 
who may contemplate remaining in the 
country could be supplied with positions 
on farms without difficulty. 

G. Rocx. 


VANCOUVER 

There is very little change in the do- 
mestic flour situation in British Colum- 
bia. The trade continues to buy only 
sufficient top patents for immediate 
needs. Bakers have for the most part 
contracted for six months’ supplies, and 
are drawing regular deliveries on these 
contracts. 

There is no demand whatever from 
Japan for flour, due to the action of the 
Japanese government in removing the 
duty on wheat and allowing the duty on 
flour to remain in force. Some smal! 
sales of low grade are reported to Shang- 
hai, and the prices realized were rather 
attractive. High ocean freight rates 
have prevented any very large sales of 
flour to the United Kingdom, but buy- 
ers are constantly in the market and 
small orders are being worked continu- 
ally. 

WHEAT 

November shipment No. 1 northern 
wheat is quoted at %@lc under Win- 
nipeg November. The volume of busi- 
ness for early November is extremely 
light, owing to the inability of exporters 
to secure railway permits to bring wheat 
to Vancouver, due to the longshoremen’s 
strike and the scarcity of experienced 
wheat trimmers for vessels. First half 
of December shipment No. 1 northern is 
selling in limited quantities at le over 
Winnipeg December. Offerings for De- 
cember shipment are extremely heavy, 
and buyers feel that before Dec. 1 wheat 
will be available at Winnipeg December 
price. 

Demand from the Orient is exceeding- 
ly slow, and exporters do not anticipate 
any increased activity before the new 
year opens. United Kingdom buyers 
have been very active in this market, and 
large sales for December, January and 
February shipment from Vancouver 
have been made. 


MILLFEED 


Notwithstanding the efforts of millers 
to maintain list prices on bran and 
shorts, the weight of increased supplies, 
together with a very light demand, 
forced prices down. Bran appears to 
be more plentiful than shorts, and sales 
have been made as low as $23 ton. Shorts 
are fairly firm at $27@28. The high 
prices at which bran and shorts have 
been held for the past six weeks have 
caused feeders to find substitutes. 

The substitute generally employed is 
ground wheat screenings mixed with 
ground oats or barley. There are large 
quantities of wheat screenings available 
at the terminal elevator here at $5 ton, 
and a mixture which contains much bet- 
ter feeding value than bran or shorts 
can be put up for $15 ton. 


CEREALS 

There is considerable improvement in 
the demand for cereals, and millers an- 
ticipate a brisk trade during the winter 
months. Prices remain unchanged, but 
the easier tone of milling oats leads the 
trade to anticipate a reduction in prices. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 


Heavy bookings of space to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom are reported, and rates have 
advanced further. The ruling rate for 
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December, January and February is 37s 
6d. Many charters have also been fixed 
at 37s 6d, and exporters anticipate that 
the parcel rate will advance to 40s be- 
fore Jan. 1. 


GRAIN EXPORTS 
Total grain bookings from Vancouver, 
as at Nov. 1, are as follows, in tons: 
, United Kingdom Orient 
93,425 


kn MOLE 41,000 

BPOGOUAROE 2 oc ec cweWessic 147,500 41,000 

CT ane ak wes hae ss 56,500 21,000 

i eer. S 39,000 9,000 
NOTES 


W. G. Walker, assistant manager Van- 
couver Merchants’ Exchange, has re- 
turned from a three weeks’ motor trip to 
southern California. 

George MclIvor, Calgary manager for 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Kings- 
ton, Ont., grain merchants, was a recent 
visitor in Vancouver. 

H. M. Cameron. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 
c—— 000’s omitted———,, Per ct. 






1923— Flour, bbis Wheat, bus as flour 
September .... 1,568 15,408 $1 
MEE: 640044 1,273 14,198 29 
GU 000ceseee 884 8,843 31 
OOD cccccseve 806 9,252 28 
BE cesccsece 983 9,973 31 
APFE cccccece 1,167 4,943 62 
March ....... 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 5,991 61 
January ...... 1,161 7,296 42 

1922— 

December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,577 40 
October ...... 1,510 18,282 27 
September .... 1,301 26,987 18 
August ....... 1,169 33,703 14 
SUED cecececese 92 14,953 22 
Tune ....2.006 932 14,006 23 
MOP coccesece 1,089 9,366 34 
ADFH cccccene 1,198 4,857 63 
March ....... 1,495 7,645 47 
February ..... 1,203 6,576 49 
January ...... 1,099 10,038 33 
1921— 
December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,846 29 
October ...... 1,557 18,362 28 
September .... 1,802 30,842 21 
August ....... 1,873 68,537 13 
SO ccccccces 1,238 24,842 19 
TURE cccccesee 1,546 25,235 22 
MOY cccccccic 1,265 26,032 18 
PS Pere 1,591 17,641 29 
March ....... 1,370 14,599 30 
February ..... 1,024 18,469 20 
January ...... 1,280 21,3465 21 

By fiscal years— 

19232-23........ 1 154,951 30 
208,321 26 
293,268 20 
122,431 44 
178,583 38 

34,119 74 
149,831 26 
178,274 29 
259,643 22 
92,394 37 
91,603 36 
30,160 62 
23,729 66 
46,680 47 
66,923 44 
100,371 38 
76,569 48 

By calendar years— 

1923* 10,651 80,196 38 

15,025 164,692 29 
+ 16,801 280,058 20 
218,280 29 

148,086 46 

111,177 47 

106,196 37 

154,050 30 

205,830 26 

178,862 26 

99,509 36 

61,655 44 

32,669 65 

24,257 61 

48,490 47 

92,780 39 

91,384 43 


*Nine months. 





_ Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Sept. 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1923 and 1922, in bushels: 





RECEIPTS 
1923 1922 
, SEP ORE EN EEE Ce 28,317,683 36,985,954 
MNT SS. deter icindaelye 1,567,202 741,868 
ete eee eee 2,787,077 2,483,368 
ia er 140,309 23,512 
EE seb ebs OC Us te eae 1,340,753 3,063,528 
GN Seed evewe se dbageek 4,422 10,810 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1923 1922 
TS cee eeethrss 06K 19,114,670 29,381,093 
ME Krehes cane decvccs 587,287 575,833 
0 errr re 1,803,007 1,510,277 
0 ee 104,024 79,347 
BD oveb eee dsue vevoeee 1,235,209 2,584,398 
BNE ube ge SncdOcacvede Kile eee cer Co eeeee 
By rail— 
Wheat 242,139 219,783 
a 117,397 125,698 
Barley 57,982 3,160 
Flaxseed 17,779 1,023 
TED Geavovcccovecccuce *! ieee 
Co PPT eE TET CETTE EL 4,422 10,810 
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MOUNT McCANN IN ERUPTION 


Branny McCann, the self-styled “food 
expert,” is again perturbed, and as 
“champeen” of the “peepul” has again 
attacked that great enemy, white flour; 
this time because he has discovered that 
the New York department of health has 
excluded from sale in this market three 
lots of flour, one amounting to 210, one 
to 159, and the other to 436, sacks, be- 
cause it was found that they contained 
slight evidence that some bleaching 
process had been used. 

In his prefatory remarks the redoubt- 
able “champeen” points out that since 
the “scrapping of the Globe” he has been 
continuing his crusade in the Evening 
Mail, but no newspaper reader of New 
York knew that the Globe had been 
“scrapped”; they just thought it had 
been merged with the Evening Sun, some 
even having the temerity to say that the 
merger was necessary in order to get rid 
of McCann, which seems something like 
cutting off a head to cure a headache. 
Spartan method, to be sure! 

However, in view of the fact that these 
are practically the first and only in- 
stances of any bleached flour being 
shipped here since the ordinance against 
it was put into force; and when the total 
of 800 sacks is compared to the city’s 
annual consumption of about 8,400,000 
bbls, it does not appear that the public 
health is seriously threatened. 

On the same page of the Mail appears, 
under the head of a Pure Food Direc- 
tory, a very amusing, and what may be 
viewed by some, interesting, statement. 
Rather than deprive a waiting world of 
an opportunity to read it we give it: 


SILICON NO. 2 


Though the most powerful acids 
do not dissolve silicon dioxide, and 
though neither rain water nor any 
other kind of water has any effect 
upon it, the mysterious energy of 
plant life finds no difficulty in ex- 
tracting silicon dioxide from the soil 
for use in the tissues of everything 
that grows. Grass is rich in silicon 
dioxide. The hair not only of hu- 
man beings, but of all animals, re- 
quires silicon. 

The fur of quadrupeds and the 
feathers of birds require silicon. 
Egg albumen contains silicon, for 
which reason the embryo finds no 
difficulty within the shell in devel- 
oping the feathery protection with 
which the chick emerges from the 
egg. 

Silicon is not, as popularly sup- 
posed, confined to the arts and 
trades in the manufacture of glass, 
porcelain and pottery. It possesses 
powerful antiseptic properties, and 
there is good reason to believe that in 
the establishment of normal resist- 
ance to disease it assists the body 
to defend itself against the inva- 
sion of many of the organisms which 
cause disease. Silicon influences the 
nervous system to perform its func- 
tions normally. There are no bald- 
headed bears, bison, foxes, sheep, 
rabbits, squirrels. Provided with 
their normal needs of silicon they 
produce a beautiful, luxuriant crop 
of hair, fur or wool. 

Dogs meanly fed, robbed of sili- 
con and other food minerals, de- 
velop mange and lose their hair just 
as the human white bread eater 
loses his. If woman really regards 
her hair as one of her physical 





glories she should be interested in 

silicon. She should be interested in 

whole wheat bread, in unprocessed, 
whole, natural, undenatured foods 
of every kind.—McCann. 

Apparently, Branny has hit upon a 
new panacea in silicon,. though in this 
case it should probably be spelled silly 
“eon.” 

We agree with Branny that there are, 
so far as we know, no bald heads amon 
the fur bearing animals he specifies, an 
to those who Testes to grow a full and 
luxurious crop of bear, bison, fox, rab- 
bit or squirrel hair we cannot do better 
than recommend the use of silicon. But 
why take it in the very limited quan- 
tities in which it must be prevalent in 
Branny’s favorite food? Why not take 
it straight? Then if there is anything 
in Branny’s claim for silicon the daily 
shave or the bimonthly hair cut would 
produce a hirsute crop which would make 
it easy for an Ostermoor mattress to 
be placed upon every bed at the mini- 
mum of expense, and put the Smith 
Brothers to shame. 

This discovery is particularly valuable 
to the writer of these comments because, 
having just looked over last winter’s suit 
and found sad reason for wondering 
whether or not it would stand another 
season’s wear, the problem has been 
solved. With a generous application of 
silicon to the body a complete crop of 
bison hair is assured. It will immediately 
take the place of the well-worn former 
covering, and will be much warmer and 
a better fit. 

From this standpoint Branny may 
have made a discovery which will be of 
great monetary value to the world, but 
so far as his latest effort against his old 
enemy is concerned he seems to have been 
like the mountain which labored and 
brought forth a mouse. 


FLOUR MARKET 
There are conflicting reports on the 
volume of business. The greater part 
of the trade found the week ending Nov. 
3 exceedingly quiet, and October as a 
whole dull, compared with September and 
August, but a few brokers and mill 
representatives say October was a ban- 
ner month. Small bakers bought low- 
priced flour steadily in small lots. Fair 
buyers in August and September, they 
were not in immediate need of flour, but 
as they saw a good bargain they took 
advantage of it. On the other hand the 
larger bakers have purchased in good- 
sized lots, making a very fair volume. 
Prices in the New York market during 
October ranged widely, with frequently a 
difference of 75c between the selling 
price of some mills and the asking price 
of many others. Although technically it 
should have been a sellers’ market, with 
only moderate stocks on spot and the 
trade not sold very far ahead, there have 
always been enough mills needing busi- 
ness to slash prices to meet customers’ 
views. Generally, higher prices have not 
been followed, as buyers show no con- 
fidence in increases. Mills do not fol- 
low accurately the dips in wheat, claim- 
ing they have continuously paid high 
prices for good milling wheat, and that 
the recent decline in millfeed has in- 
creased the cost of flour production. 
There was a steady, active business in 
Canadian flour throughout October. 
Members of the Jewish baking trade 
have become so educated to the use of 
this type of flour that, despite its pre- 
mium over American flours, they con- 
tinue to purchase it in liberal lots. 
Rye flour sales for the week continued 
to hold up. Throughout the month there 
was a steady sale of this, flour, chiefly 
for export. Soft winter wheat flours 
have only had limited sale, Pennsylvania 
principally, for export. 








Export sales were in good volume dur- 
ing October, but foreign buyers were not 
inclined to follow the recent rises in 
prices. However, as they do not seem to 
be very heavily stocked, there is every 
indication that there will be an excellent 
market abroad for flour. Whether or 
not this will be American flour, in view 
of its price in the world market, is an 
open question. Clearances during Octo- 
ber were large on August and Septem- 
ber sales, amounting to 556,964 bbls. 
General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.60@7.15, standard patents $6@ 
6.40, clears $5.25@5.75; hard winter 
short patent $6@6.50, straights $5.50@6, 
clears $4.75@5.25; rye, $3.85@4.15; sem- 
olina, $620@6.45,—all in jutes. Re- 
ceipts, 334,493 bbls; exports, 159,760. 


WHEAT 


Early in the current week eastern 
commission houses were active buyers 
and prices advanced rapidly. There 
seems little probability of the govern- 
ment extending credit to Germany. 
Trade at the close of the week was 
marked by many cross currents. Export 
demand was limited, though clearances 
were large to both the Continent and 
the United Kingdom. Quotations: No. 
2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.27; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.40; No, 2 hard 
winter, c.i.f., export, $1.23; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba, c.i.f., export, $1.09%. Re- 
ceipts, 3,034,200 bus; exports, 2,621,248. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Prices in the corn market are steadily 
being readjusted to new crop basis. Re- 
ceipts increased and prices eased off. 
Stocks were still small, and there was a 
nervous undertone. Quotations: No. 2 
yellow, $1.10%; No. 2 mixed, $1.09%; 
No. 2 white, $1.10%. Receipts, 1,500 bus. 

The oats market was inactive, in ab- 
sence of independent feature. Prices 
followed wheat and corn, and eased off. 
Quotations: No, 2 white, 524%4@53c; No. 
3 white, 5144@52c. Receipts, 314,000 
bus; exports, 74,920. 


SCHRODER BANKING CORPORATION 


An authorization certificate has been 
granted the J. Henry Schroder Banking 
Corporation by the state superintendent 
of banks. This corporation, an affiliation 
of the banking house of J. Henry 
Schroder, of London, has been organized 
with an initial capital of $2,000,000 and 
surplus of $500,000, both fully paid, and 
with officers as follows: Prentiss N. Gray, 
president; Stephen Paul, vice president; 
F. S. Pemberton, secretary-treasurer; J. 
F. Roser, cashier. The new concern has 
offices at 25 South William Street, and 
its service will embrace financing the 
movement of goods, either by means of 
cash payments or by acceptance of long 
drafts, making loans against merchandise 
and securities, granting dollar or ster- 
ling reimbursement credits, effecting the 
collection of documentary drafts, the 
purchase and sale of securities and deal- 
ings in foreign exchange, etc. 


NOTES 


. W. J. Taussig, who has been in the 
New York market for many years, will 
engage in insurance. 

Henry Knighton, of the Boston office 
of Samuel Knighton & Son, spent several 
days at the home office during the week 
ending Nov. 3. 

P. A, S. Franklin, president Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co., left on 
Nov. 3, on the Majestic, on his regular 
fall trip to Europe. 

Spring standard patents were quoted 
in New York on Oct. 27 at $6.35 and on 
Nov. 1 at $6.40, whereas a year ago they 
were quoted at $7.25. 

Three flour men whose resignations 
from the Produce Exchange were effec- 
tive on Nov. 1 were William E. Carter, 
C. S. Watson and David Feuer. 

Levenson & Shevelove, Newark, are 
handling the account of the Red Win 
(Minn.) Milling Co. for the state o 
New Jersey, with certain territorial res- 
ervations. 

The Keystone Macaroni Mfg. Co., Leb- 
anon, Pa., has applied at the United 
States Patent Office for registration of 
the brand name “CleenMade,” and the 
Corn Products Refining Co. for “Argo,” 
for edible oil. 

The Barr Shipping Corporation re- 
ports 82 cars on way here from one 












northwestern mill en route to continental 
Europe and United Kingdom ports. 
Evidently some mills are getting their 
share of the export business. 

F. A. Quigley, manager of the feed 
department of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, made his headquarters 
at the New York office while he visited 
the surrounding trade and customers 
through New York state during the week 
ending Nov. 3. 

The Corn Products Refining Co., in the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, showed a 
surplus of $8,137,271, after charges and 
federal taxes, equivalent, after preferred 
dividends, to $13.75 a share earned on the 
$49,784,000 common stock, as contrasted 
with a surplus of $6,552,395, or $10.54 a 
share, for the same period of 1922. 

Among out-of-town millers in the New 
York market during the week ening 
Nov. 3 were F. J. Taher president 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
pet N. Y., C. M. Stickell, of D. A. 

tickell & Sons, Hagerstown, Md., and 
T. E. Bourne, in charge of sales for the 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., Ellicott City, Md 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc.. re- 
ports for the quarter ended Sept. 30 net 
earnings before federal taxes of $272,706, 
compared with $316,467 for the s.me 
period in 1922. The net earnings be!ore 
federal taxes for the first nine months 
of the year were $1,054,247, against $7(/2,- 
032 for the same period in the previous 
year. 

R. S. Craig, of R. Hunter Craig & 
Co., Ltd., London, arrived in New York 
Nov. 2 on the Tuscania. T. C. McK in- 
non, of McKinnon & McDonald, | id., 
Glasgow, arrived on the same ship, ind 
plans to be in this country about two 
months. Each of these importers will 
visit various cities in the United States, 
and then spend some time in Canada. 

The Postum Cereal Co. is to occupy 
the eighteenth and nineteenth floors of 
the 20-story building to be erected on the 
block bounded by Park and Lexington 
avenues, Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh 
streets, at a rental that will total about 
$5,000,000. The new structure will be 
known as the Postum Building, and engi- 
neers say it will be ready for occupancy 
by May, 1925. 

The Federal Keserve Bank’s report on 
chain stores shows the number of gro- 
cery stores in 1922 as 13,952, in 1923 as 
17,214, and taking 1922 as 100 per cent, 
an increase from 70 per cent in 1919 to 
120 per cent in 1923 in net sales during 
September. This doubtless means that 
purchases of flour by large concerns like 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, 
James Butler, etc., have increased pro- 
portionately, 

After Nov. 1, under a health depart- 
ment ordinance, the employment of any 
individual in connection with the prepa- 
ration, manufacture, serving or handling 
of food or food products, who has not a 
license certifying that he is free from 
contagious disease, will be a violation of 
the law. The health department has been 
busy for about three months issuing 
these licenses, and it is estimated that 
at least 200,000 men and women will have 
to take them out. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, on Oct. 4, adopted 
a resolution advocating the consolidation 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
with the New York Central Lines, with 
the understanding that the rights of any 
line now using the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey to reach the terminals of 
that line should be preserved ana that 
the terminals should be operated in a 
co-operative spirit in conformance with 
plans of the Port Authority. The com- 
mittee felt that it was fortunate there 
was an available route by which relief 
might be granted to the principal car- 
rier serving New York as its first in- 
terest, and that with the development of 
a new trunk line under management that 
had already showed itself Pe oe 
and efficient, the growth of the New 
York port would be safeguarded for 
many years. 


ROCHESTER 
Reports from mills for the week cnd- 
ing Nov. 3 by no means run parallel. 
There is all the range from a dull, 
draggy flour market and light sales to 
a marked improvement in demand for 
hard wheat flour and the expectation 
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that the output for the next few weeks 
will reflect the improvement. Just why 
this almost diametrical opposition is not 
slain, However, some of the mills that are 
in the lucky list are now considerably be- 
hind with their shipping orders. So far 
from directions lagging, buyers are 
crowding the mills for deliveries. 

The opposite to this is the routine sales 
that come along with more or less regu- 
larity quite irrespective of the current 
conditions. Rather small in volume, they 
still have a stabilizing influence. The 
routine business is about the measure of 
sales with most of the mills. Some buy- 
ers who booked orders here many weeks 
ago are slow in forwarding shipping 
directions. 

A good part of the inquiry is at prices 
that cannot be met without actual loss. 
While the regular scale is probably some- 
what elastic, none of the mills here are 
slashing prices with the reckless abandon 
of some of the western mills. All in all, 
business has been moderate. 

While some of the hard wheat mills 
have shaded prices on patents still fur- 
ther, others have made no changes in 
quotations. Clears and the lower grades 
are in demand and prices steady to firm, 
with some mills still behind on orders. 
Going quotations on spring wheat flours: 
patent, $7@7.15 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7.20; straights, $6.75, cot- 
ton 98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, 
$6.75@6.85, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
first clears, $5.75@6.50, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6.50; low grade, 
$4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

In proportion to capacity, soft wheat 
mills are away ahead of hard wheat 
mills in production for the week ending 
Nov. 3. Most of them have rather liberal 
orders booked, with more business in 
sight if it were not for the wheat short- 
age. ‘To all effects, farmers are still on 
a selling strike, at any rate they are not 
inclined to haul wheat at the going price 
of around $1.10 bu. Some shippers, here- 
tofore depended on to supplement the 
direct supply, are unable to fill orders 
already booked and will take on no new 
business until they dre caught up. 

One near-by country mill, unable to 
get wheat from farmers of the locality, 
managed to corral a car from a shipper 
at $1.22 bu, delivered. However, such a 
price does not dovetail with the flour 
market. Shipping directions are coming 
in quite as fast as the mills can round up 
the necessary wheat. Going prices on 
winter straights, best brands, $5.65@5.70 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$5.50@5.75. 

Entire wheat flour steady at $6.60@ 
6.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Graham in light demand at $5.50@5.60 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Both 
graham and entire wheat flour are mov- 
ing in less than car lots. 

A little new business in rye flour 
showed up this week. This, taken with 
that already in sight, makes a fairly 
satisfactory week. City mills are hold- 
ing prices steady, with best light brands 
offered at $4.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. Western rye very slow, with 
prices little more than nominal. Light 
Is offered at $5, medium at $4.75, and 
dark at $4.50, all in cotton 98’s. Country 
mills in the immediate territory, making 
tye flour, report some local business, but 
nothing large. Sales of light were made 
locally at $4.75 and dark at $4.50, all in 
cotton 98’s. Country mills are mostly 
getting rye from farmers at around 75c 
bu, delivered at the mill door. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Oct. 28-Nov, 8........c0000 6,20 33 
Previous week ............ 9,200 49 


Of this week’s total, 4,300 bbls were 
_s wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 500 
e 


MILLFEED 


While the tone of millfeed is a little 
easier, there is little further recession in 
Prices. Some of the mills have a little 
bran on hand, but none of them have 
any accumulation of middlings. Others 
are still behind on orders, with nothing 
to offer. The eral impression is that, 


with the heavy feeding season at hand, 
millfeed is good value at the present 


range of prices unless mills should sud- 
denly strike a much better streak of 
flour business. 

Going prices on millfeeds: spring bran, 
$36.50 ton, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $386; winter bran, $35, sacked, 
mostly jobbing; spring middlings, $38.50 
@39.50, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $37@38; winter middlings, $36@37, 
sacked, mostly local. Rye feed un- 
changed at $32 ton, sacked, mostly local. 
Country mills are offering winter wheat 
bran at $36 ton and middlings at $38, 
mostly mill door to farmer trade. West- 
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rive: spring bran, $36.50@37.50; soft 
winter bran, $37@37.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $37@37.50; flour middlings, $88@ 
38.50; red dog, $41@42. 
WHEAT 
The wheat market declined 1c early in 
the week, but subsequently advanced 
5c and closed firm, with offerings light. 
Trade, however, was quiet. Receipts, 
1,223,183 bus; exports, 380,649; stock, 
1,012,509. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.11@1.12; 
No. 3, $1.08@1.09; No. 2 red winter, 














The “Old Oaken Bucket” House at Greenbush 


ern feed in fair demand, with corn meal 
firm at $46 ton and ground oats at $36, 
both sacked, delivered. Corn meal, table 
quality, firm at $4 per 100 Ibs, mostly in 
small lots. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 
The flour market during the week end- 
ing Nov. 3 ruled steady, with buyers 
showing a little more confidence in view 
of the strength in wheat which developed 


—‘‘The First Grist Mill in Old Colony.” 


garlicky, $1.08@1.09; mixed, 3c under 
red winter. 
RYE 
Supplies of rye were small, and the 
market was quiet at 7844@79'éc for No. 
2 western and 75%c for No, 2 near by. 
Stock, 57,301 bus. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Export deliveries of corn were nomi- 
nal, in the absence of spot offerings. 

















The Pond as Seen from the Greenbush .Mill 
—‘‘The First Grist Mill in Old Colony.”’ 


toward the close. Some moderate-sized 
purchases were made by the larger bak- 
ers and, while the smaller ones are buy- 
ing only for immediate needs, the aggre- 
gate volume of transactions was of fair 
proportions. Rye flour was in fair sup- 
ply and demand at $4.25@4.50 per 196 
Ibs in jute sacks, according to quality. 

Receipts of flour amounted to 14,500,- 
449 lbs in sacks. Exports, 14,448 sacks 
to Hamburg, 2,500 to Leith, 4,775 to 
Dundee, 500 to London and 150 to Ant- 
werp. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.55@6.75, standard patent $6.30@6.50, 
first clear $5.70@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50; straight $6@6.25; 
soft winter straight, $4.50@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.25@4.50; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.85@4. 


MILLFEED 


The market for millfeed was quiet and 
unchanged, with moderate offerings. 
Quotations in car lots, per ton, to ar- 


Local car lots were in small supply, but 
demand was slow and prices declined 4c. 
Receipts, 8,132 bus; stock, 10,882. Quo- 
tations: car lots for local trade, No. 2 
yellow $1.21@1.23, No. 3 yellow $1.20@ 
1,22. 


Demand for corn products was slow, 
and the market was unsettled and lower. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: 

ranulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 

2.70; yellow and white table meal, 
fancy, $2.70; pearl hominy and grits, 
$2.70. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


The market for oats was quiet, and 
there were moderate but ample offerings 
at former rates. Receipts, 96,688 bus; 
stock, 166,633. Quotations: No, 2 white, 
52144@53c; No. 3 white, 504%@5lc. 

There was little inquiry for oatmeal, 


and the market was easier. Supplies 
were small but ample. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.10; 


rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $5.40; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
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sacks, $8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $5.50, coarse $3.20@3.50. 
OCTOBER RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circu- 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchange 
the receipts and exports of flour, wheat 
and corn in October were as follows, 
with comparisons: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
October, 1923... 265,437 2,377,396 20,339 
September, 1923 248,960 875,298 33,351 
October, 1922... 265,343 4,919,302 1,472,275 
October, 1921... 261,275 4,099,734 324,604 
Exports— 
October, 1923... 110,570 2,040,288 ...... 
September, 1923 69,298 1,184,504  ...... 
October, 1922... 53,591 4,393,780 1,025,890 
October, 1921... 62,863 3,072,265 410,959 


NOTES 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on Nov. 1 was 137,821 bbls, compared 
with 135,474 a month ago and 82,062 on 
Nov. 1, 1922. 

William Richardson, of the flour, feed 
and grain firm of Richardson Bros., 
was cordially welcomed by his many 
friends on ’change upon his return from 
a six months’ tour of Europe. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railway 
Co. proposes to expend approximately 
$1,000,000 for machinery, additional piers 
and other equipment at Port Richmond, 
besides the $3,000,000 grain elevator and 
$1,000,000 to be spent for a McMyler 
coal dumping apparatus, 

E. P. Mitchell, of Kansas City, where 
he is sales manager in charge of south- 
western territory for the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, arrived here 
Oct. 29 and is renewing old acquaint- 
ances. Mr. Mitchell was for several 
years the manager here of the office of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co. New Ulm, 
Minn. 

Dr. Vaclav Partle, member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Prague; Dr. 
T. Nakagawa, international traffic man- 
ager of the department of railways, 
Tokyo, and Dr. G. K. Huang, traffic 
manager of the government railways of 
China, with headquarters in Peking, were 
guests of Director of Wharves Sproule 
on Oct. 29 on an inspection trip of the 
harbor. They were accompanied by A. 
J. Ball, foreign freight agent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and others, in- 
cluding J. Hoff Knight, of the Port 
of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau. 


Samvuet S. Danie ts. 


BUFFALO 

There has been marked improvement 
in some departments of the flour trade, 
but sales to grocers continue very light 
and the total volume of business being 
done can scarcely be said to meet the 
expectation of millers. Mills willing to 
book business on present levels for ship- 
ments to March 1 have picked up con- 
siderable business, it is reported. Bak- 
ers seem to be showing an unusual inter- 
est in quality, with the result that sales 
of top notch brands have been heaviest. 
Best spring patents are selling at $6.70 
@i7.25 bbl, with reports of drastic price 
cutting being less prevalent than for 
some time past. Bakers patents are 
worth $6.30@6.50. 

Kansas mills have advanced their quo- 
tations in some instances, best patents 
being quoted as high as $6.75. It is be- 
coming more evident that the amount 
of Kansas flour sold in this territory 
this crop is breaking all records, Bak- 
ers who have never used it before have 
been placing carload orders after ex- 
perimenting with straight Kansas or 
blends, and heavy sales have been made 
to local sellers’ customers in the south 
Atlantic and south-central states. 

Grocers continue to quote attractive 
prices in an effort to stimulate sales, but 
their orders do not indicate that any 
marked success has attended this effort. 

Macaroni manufacturers have shown 
decided interest in the market, but mill- 
ers have declined to meet their ideas. 
They would place large orders for semo- 
linas if they could obtain bookings at 
the price at which the last heavy move- 
ment took place. This was around $5.25 
@5.50 and the consuming end of the 
trade apparently refuses to believe the 
assertion that it will not be duplicated 
on this crop. The result is light business, 
but a decided increase in orders within 
a short time is anticipated. 

Strictly first clears are in fair demand, 
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and have been bringing fancy prices, in 
comparison with other grades. 
BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

Oct, 28-Nov. 3 ........--. 117,679 70 
Previous week .. i - 126,912 76 
WO GE seas cnc ccsececes Oe 100 
Two years ago ......+.+6% 161,650 97 

MILLFEED 
Mild, pleasant weather continued 


throughout October in this section, with 
the result that pastures are in unusually 
good condition. There were snow flur- 
ries at the beginning of November, but 
not enough fell to prevent pastures from 
being used, and the temperature has not 
dropped to the freezing point and stayed 
there long enough to do damage. 

The result was inevitable, a decline ip 
prices and demand, but so far the 
break has not extended as far as some 
were inclined to predict. Bran has de- 
clined $2.50 within two weeks, now be- 
ing quoted at $31.50 ton. Resellers are 
reported shading this price. Standard 
middlings have declined $3 during the 
same period, present mill quotations be- 
ing $31. Similar declines have brought 
other wheat feeds to these prices: flour 
middlings, $34; mixed feed, $35; red dog, 
$35. It is reported that resellers are 
shading all grades. 

Mills say the weakness is confined 
largely to near-by stuff, and that the 
prospective flour output does not war- 
rant weak futures, but rather tends to 
strengthen the position of the producers. 

Oil meal shared in the break, the 34 
per cent grade dropping to $45@45.50, 
There is little 31 per cent meal on the 
market, but what is offered is quoted $1 
under the 34 per cent range. Mills re- 
port considerable trouble in getting bill- 
ing. 

Cottonseed meal has continued its ad- 
vance to levels which the local trade con- 
siders close to prohibitive. Limited sup- 
plies of transit meal are bringing $58, 
Boston, for the 43 per cent grade and 
$56.50 for 41 per cent. ‘ 

Hominy declined $2 to $42@42.50 ton, 
Boston. Gluten is weaker and in light 
demand. 


GRAIN 


Grain receipts continue heavy. Dur- 
ing the seven days ending Nov. 2 the 
lake fleet brought in 4,996,214 bus, of 
which 4,754,109 were wheat, 211,087 bar- 
ley and 20,918 oats. Buffalo elevators 
had.in storage 11,142,000 bus, an increase 
in one week of 831,000. The elevators 
loaded 3,078 cars for eastern seaboard, 
1,164,000 bus onto barge canal craft and 
a single Montreal cargo of 69,000 bus. 

A brisk close of the season is antici- 
pated by marine and elevator interests. 
There is some inquiry for storage bot- 
toms. Shippers are bidding 5c bu, to 
load during the last 10 days of Novem- 
ber, Fort William and Port Arthur to 
Buffalo. It is understood some charters 
have been booked at %4@lc over this. 
General belief is that a fair-sized storage 
fleet will winter here and at Erie. 

Low water in the Welland Canal is 
forcing light loading of the Montreal 
fleet. The canal is filling in above Thor- 
old, and no dredging can be done this 
fall. At some points the fill is one to 
two feet, according to reports, which 
makes a considerable difference in the 
capacity of the craft which can navigate 
the canal. Because of the unusually 
good season the operators of these 
fleets are not inclined to make much 
fuss over this development. 

Millers continue to show interest in 
red winter wheat. Midweek sales were 
reported made at $1.16 bu. Later, hold- 
ers advanced their price to $1.18, this 
holding to the close of Nov. 3. Millers 
offered one cent less, and cars were car- 
ried over because sellers would not ac- 
cept the offer. 

Liberal receipts of corn weakened the 
market the middle of the week, but it 
strengthened toward the close, with 
transactions being made at the closing 
prices of Nov. 3. 

Closing prices, Nov. 3: corn, No. 2 
yellow $1.10, No. 3 yellow $1.09; oats, 
No. 2 white 491%4c, No. 3 white 47\éc, 
No, 4 white 45%c; barley, malting 78@ 
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80c, feed 71@72c,—c.i.f., Buffalo, for 
shipment; rye, nominal, 82c. 
NOTES 

Richard Baird, sales manager Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. at Buffalo, is visiting 
eastern markets. 

Henry Veatch, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., is on a three weeks’ tour of 
southern markets. 

John H. Peek, of the Percy Kent Bag 
Co., has been elected a member of the 
Buffalo Flour Club. 

W. H. Chapman, of the auditing de- 
partment of the Standard Milling Co., 
has been visiting the Buffalo branch 
office. 

S. H. Perky, vice president Muffets 
Corporation, has moved to Batavia and 
is directing operation of the company’s 
new cereal plant in that city. 

Fire which originated in the bakery 
of Henry Hilsle resulted in the destruc- 
tion of six business blocks in Little Val- 
ley, and for a time threatened the entire 
town. 

Eugene Crow, president Crow Flour 
Co., has taken the New York state 
agency for the cake hox container manu- 
factured by the American Paper Box 
Container Co. 

W. F. Lipp, formerly secretary and 
treasurer People’s Macaroni Co., will re- 
sume connection with his former employ- 
er, the American Macaroni Co., with of- 
fices and plant at Buffalo. 

Conrad Mehlenbacher died in his home 
at Dansville recently, aged 77. He op- 
erated a bakery and wholesale grocery 
business for many years, retiring when 
he sold his interests to Howell Bros. 

H. P. Kyser, who has been represent- 
ing the Washburn-Crosby Co. in the 
Olean district, has resigned to enter busi- 
ness for himself, handling the line of 
the Galbraith Milling Co., Mount Morris, 
N. ¥. 

The Buffalo Flour Club will hold an 
evening dinner in the new Buffalo Ath- 
letic Club, Nov. 29. Among the members 
of the club, built at a cost of more than 


$2,000,000 and just opened, are W. S.. 
Preyer, Lloyd Hedrick, George Urban, \. 


Jr., George P. Urban, Frank Henry, 
T. S. Banks, John Olmsted, Dwight K. 
Yerxa, Robert Burns and Joseph Han- 
nes. Mr. Preyer, Mr. Burns and Mr. 


Hedrick have been named a committee 


to arrange for the dinner. 
P. D. Fannestock. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour, for the week ending Nov. 3, 
was a little steadier and more active, 
particularly in the case of near-hy soft 
winter straights, which for some time 
have aierel the first call over every- 
thing on the list. All grades, however, 
were in better shape, with springs, if any- 
thing; showing the least improvement. 
Stocks are working down and the de- 
mand, while still moderate, came from 
both export and domestic buyers. 

A twist in wheat should bring on a 
stampede for flour, as the conditions are 
ripe for it. Usually, at this time of year, 
supplies are excessive, both on spot and 
to come forward, with everybody whin- 
ing and groaning under the load, but 
things are different this season in that 
the trade has been so fed up on the big 
crops and surpluses of other countries 
that it has neglected to provide for its 
own needs, and now finds itself on the 
threshold of winter with practically 
empty warehouses. 

Sales included hard winter straight at 
$5.65@5.95, soft winter long patent at 
$5.05@5.10, spring and hard winter pat- 
ents at $6.10@6.50 and near-by soft win- 
ter straight at $4.50@4.65, all basis cot- 
ton or jute. A sale of a round lot of 95 
per cent spring for shipment next June 
and July was made at $6.65, jute. An 
eastern mill was offering 95 per cent 

rade from Canadian wheat at $6.20, 
jute, duty paid. 

City mills’ ran strong and reported 
trade fine, domestic and export. They 
made no change in their flour prices, but 
reduced feed $1.50 ton. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 
5@I15 less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $6.40@6.65, standard 
patent $5.90@6.15; hard winter short 
patent $6.20@6.45, straight $5.70@5.95; 





soft winter short patent $5.40@5.65, 
straight tig! $4.60@4.85; rye flour, 
white $4@4.25, dark $3.75@3.90. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.65; winter patent, $6.60; winter 
straight, $6.10. 

Receipts for the week ending Nov. 3 
were 43,300 bbls; exports, 6,956. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed was lower in instances and 
generally quiet. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $34@35; 
soft winter bran, $35@36; standard mid- 
dlings, $34@35; flour middlings, $37@38; 
red dog, 40@41; city mills’ middlings, 
$34.50. 


WHEAT 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed on Nov. 3 at le under No. 2 red 
winter, as against %c under the previous 
week, and 9c under last year. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.10%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.09% ; 
November, $1.093%4,; December, $1.11%4; 
range of southern for week, 95c@$1.10; 
last year, 7T0c@$1.225%. 

Of the 441,205 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Nov. 3, 440,625 went 
+o export elevators. Exports were 296,- 
767 bus. Stocks were 1,894,654 bus, 
1,434,760 domestic and 459,894 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Nov. 3 were 1,090,183 bus, 
against 1,033,541 in the corresponding 
period of 1922. Arrivals for the cur- 
rent week were 580 bus, against 22,060 
last year. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

Receipts and exports in October, with 

comparisons (000’s omitted) : 
c-Receipts— -—Exports—, 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls..... 204 152 87 75 
Wheat, bus.... 2,010 1,093 1,786 1,446 
Corn, bus...... 16 1,871 er 1,017 
Oats, bus...... 78 492 2 245 
Rye, bus....... 62 1,409 47 1,102 
Barley, bus.... 162 154 58 150 
Malt, bus...... 13 125 1 46 
Millfeed, tons.. 2 2 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to 


Nov. 1, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

7~Receipts— ,-—Exports—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 1,222 1,073 510 430 
Wheat, bus.. 16,399 18,327 15,315 17,902 
Corn, bus.... 8,752 39,720 9,397 38,107 
Oats, bus.... 1,688 4,467 982 2,909 
Rye, bus..... 10,808 14,593 12,235 15,877 
Barley, bus.. 229 865 163 1,181 
Malt, bus.... 190 348 125 281 
Buckwheat, bus 5 1 wr 20 
Millfeed, tons 14 16 


COARSE GRAINS 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, no market, in absence of offer- 
ings or trading; near-by new yellow cob, 
bbl, $4.35@4.50. Receipts, 2,904 bus; 
stock, 3,859. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 2 to Nov. 3, 40 bus; year ago, 721; 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 52@52%4c; No. 3 white, do 
mestic, 51@514%c. Receipts, 48,888 bus; 
stock, 160,577. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 78c. 
Receipts, 16,516 bus; stock, 129,247, 


NOTES 

Exports from Baltimore for the cur- 
rent week included 83,088 bus barley. 

The Baltimore Flour Club was enter- 
tained on the afternoon of Nov. 3 by Mr. 
and Mrs. Adelbert W. Mears at “Conda- 
mear,” their home on the Chesapeake. 

Recent visitors to this market were 
F. E. Huck, vice president Black Dia- 
mond Steamship Corporation, New York, 
and F. E. Barker, sales manager Carr 
Milling Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

First new southern corn of the season 
was received here on Nov. 2. It came 
from lower Maryland, comprised 40 bus 
of damp mixed, and sold at $1.05 bus. 
First new corn last year was a parcel lot 
from Virginia, which arrived Oct. 27 and 
sold at 70c bu. 

It is stated that Brigadier-General 
Milton A. Reckord, commander of the 
Maryland National Guard and president 
of the Reckord Mfg. Co., operating the 
Belair (Md.) Roller Mills, was elected 
president of the National Guard Associa- 
tion of the United States at the recent 
convention of the association in Denver, 
Colo. 

Hayward & Co., flour, grain and for- 
warding, offered in this market during 
the current week some 95 per cent spring 
standard patent flour, made by an east- 
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ern mill from Canadian wheat, at $6.29 
jute, Baltimore, duty paid, which at. 
tracted considerable attention because of 
its high quality and comparative cheap- 
ness. 

Charles England & Co., Inc., for many 
years a leading grain commission firm 
of this market, ceased to exist by the 
retirement of Mr. England on Noy. | 
when the business was taken over by 
Eugene H. Beer, the junior partner, who 
will continue under the name of I, . 
Beer & Co., Inc. Mr. England has long 
been a prominent and influential figure jn 
the grain trade, local and national, cop- 
sequently his retirement from active 
business will occasion deep regret among 
his friends in all parts of the country, 

Of the obsolete naval and Shipping 
Board steamers recently sold at public 
auction to the highest bidders, five are 
reported to have been knocked down to 
the Boston Iron and Metal Co., of Balti- 
more, as follows: two battleships, the 
New Hampshire and Louisiana, at $66,- 
500 each, the Armenia at $10,000, the 
Wachusett at $9,000 and the Neuse at 
$8,000. Morris Schapiro, president C. A, 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the Pat- 
apsco Flouring Mills at Ellicott City, 


Md., is also president of the Boston Iron ‘ 


& Metal Co. 

Hanover, Pa., with a population of 
8,684, has made a record for itself which 
is probably unique in the annals of civic 
and commercial organization. Revently 
a committee of its business men tnder- 
took to form an up-to-date chamiver of 
commerce, and in three days enrolled 
305 members, with annual dues of $25 
each, and obtained additional su))scrip- 
tions of $2,000 at a total expense of , 
Now the new chamber is thoroug)ily or- 
ganized and equipped for business, with 
the members more enthusiastic than ever 
and all bent upon doing great thinys for 
their town and community. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

A mill representative is reported to 
have disposed of a 6,000-bbl lot of spring 
patents, in cotton, for delivery uring 
the next two months. This was «n ex- 
ceptional sale, and although the price 
was not given out, it is the belief of 
agents here that a liberal cut in price 
was made in order to get such a volume 
of business. 

Aside from the above, deman« for 
flour continues moderate, only smal! lots 
being disposed of from time to time. 
Some buyers are willing to purchase 
enough flour to meet their needs for the 
balance of this year, but are not will- 
ing to go beyond that point. 

One encouraging feature of the local 
situation is that shipping directions show 
considerable improvement, although there 
is still complaint by some of the spring 
wheat millers that large buyers, who 
have contracts with several montis to 
run, are holding up shipments. 

Receipts of flour in the local market 
continue liberal, and are in excess of a 
year ago. The trade is therefore quite 
well supplied for some time to come. 

Price cutting is still going on, despite 
the lower market for wheat feeds. This 
is notably true of spring patent {lours, 
and some big mills are engaged in the 
practice. Millers’ agents are instructed 
to send along bids anywhere within rea- 
son for consideration, and pretty low 
prices have been accepted, some of them 
much to the surprise of the bidder. 
Hard winter wheat millers also show 4 
disposition to shade prices, but sof! win- 
ter wheat millers are not cutting to any 
extent. 

Flour quotations generally are 1.20 
bbl lower than previous quotations o 
spring patents, and hard winters about 
10c lower. Quotations, per 196 !}s, mM 
sacks: spring patent, special short $7. 
@7.50, standard $6.50@7.15, first clear 
$5.40@6; hard winter patent, %).85@ 
6.70; soft winter patent $5.60(06.8%, 
straight $5.35@6, clear $5@5.60. ; 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Nov. 3, with compar 


--Receipts— -——Stocks—— 


4 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis.... 37,300 21,285 ....- ar 
Wheat, bus...341,575 219,260 357,937 158,718 
Corn, bus..... 10,000 37,785 ...-- 1,567 
Oats, bus..... 26,700 20,215 19,043 206,418 
Rye, bus...... SAD voxsie 270,410 1,10 
Millfeed, tons.. 89 SP 

. Corn meal, bbis 400 DE saisee coro? 
Oatmeal, cases. 1,900 genes eee? 
Oatmeal, sacks. ... SS 
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The local stock of flour held by job- 
bers and other wholesale distributors 
on Nov. 1 amounted to 40,188 bbls, and 
on Oct, 1 40,382. A year ago stocks had 
been reduced to a low point, only 18,360 
bbls being reported. 

MILLFEED 


All grades of wheat feed in quiet de- 
mand, and the market easy, with a mod- 
erate inquiry for other feeds at prac- 
tically unchanged prices. Spring bran, 
$35@36; winter bran, $86@36.75; mid- 
dlings, $34.50@39.50; mixed feed, $35.50 
@39; red dog, $42; gluten feed, $52.40; 
gluten meal, $61.15; hominy feed, $46; 
stock feed, $483@45; oat hulls, reground, 
20; cottonseed meal, $49.50@58; linseed 
meal, $49.50,—all in 100’s. 


OATS, RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


At the lower prices now quoted, corn 
meal is in better demand. Values are 
95c lower per 100 lbs. Granulated yel- 
low is quoted at $2.55, bolted yellow 
$2.50, feeding $2.30 and cracked corn 
$2.30, all in 100’s. Demand better for 
oatmeal at unchanged prices. Rolled is 
quoted at $2.85 and cut and ground at 
$3.13, in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour quiet at 
the recent decline. Choice white patent 
is quoted at $4.25@4.50 bbl. 

EXPORTS 

Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Nov. 3: to Liverpool, 160,000 bus 
wheat; to Copenhagen, 32,073 bus wheat; 
to Havana, 12,000 bus oats. 

Louis W. DePass. 





CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB MEETING 

Cnicaco, Int., Nov. 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—A meeting of the Chicago Flour 
Club was held on the evening of Nov. 5 
at the Atlantic Hotel. C. F. G. Raikes, 
European manager of The Northwestern 
Miller, was a guest and the chief speak- 
er. Mr. Raikes gave a very interesting 
review of conditions in European coun- 
tries, and discussed export trade pros- 
pects. 

President Johnson called on P. P. 
Croarkin to report for the committee 
representing the flour club on the gen- 
eral toast committee. Mr. Croarkin said 
he had attended three meetings at which 
the various groups, such as electrical 
and gas dealers, meat packers, bakers, 
yeast people, dairy interests, etc., had 
reported as to what they planned to do 
in connection with the movement. He 
said it had been decided that it would be 
most effective if the flour club joined 
in with the millers, and urged all mem- 
bers of the club to get behind the move- 
ment and boost it. As ways of helping, 
he suggested that millers, flour jobbers 
and brokers instruct their salesmen to 
boost toast to all grocers and retail 
dealers; that banners be displayed on all 
wagons and trucks; t a four-page 
leaflet in two colors giving recipes and 
toast matter be given general distribu- 
tion; and that small window strips 
should be used for show cases, etc. 

John W. Burns, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, said that the cam- 
paign had become national and that simi- 
lar activities would be carried on in 
about 15 principal cities. 

Two new members were received, J. 
E. Herbert, broker, and R. A. Railton, 
of B. A. Railton Co. 

Among those present were C. F. G. 
Raikes, P. P. Croarkin, Walter S. John- 
son, F. W. Seyfarth, J. W. Eckhart, 
John W. Burns, T. W. Leggett, C. M. 
Hidding, C. A. Ellis, G. C. Whipple, A. 
S. Purves, C, C. Anthon, N. K. Reese, 
F. E. Lan E. G. Baeuchle, John 
Benes, John C. Bunting, J. A. Flanders, 
Phelps Cowan, J. J. Kelly, John Reget, 
F. W. Colquohoun, J. Korzeniewski, W. 
H. Mast, S. O. Werner. 

S. O. Werner. 





OPPOSES WAR FINANCE PLAN 


Wasninetox, D. C.—Senator E. F. 
Ladd, of North Dakota, recently ex- 
Pressed opposition to the proposal of 
requiring the War Finance Corporation 
to finance exports of wheat to Germany, 
durin a conference with President 
Coolidge. His opposition was based on 
the contention that most of the wheat 
S now out of the hands of the farmers, 
and that higher prices would be of small 
benefit to producers. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 


ANDERSON’S TARIFF PLEA 


Congressman from Minnesota Makes Formal 
Application for Investigation of Import 
Duty on Wheat and Products 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Representative 
Sydney Anderson, of Minnesota, presi- 
dent of the Wheat Council of the United 
States, has made formal application to 
the Tariff Commission for an investiga- 
tion of the import duty on wheat and 
wheat products, with a view to increas- 
ing the tariff from 30c to 45c bu under 
the flexible provision of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff law. 

The purpose of such an increase, he 
said, was to raise a further barrier 
against Canadian grain importations, 
which he admitted could not be barred 
entirely, but, in his opinion, could be cur- 
tailed. Much higher costs of production 
in the United States,—average yields in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana being 9.5 bus per acre, as 
compared with 20.6 bus in the prairie 
provinces of Canada,—together with a 
freight rate advantage of 2%@1l0c bu 
enjoyed by Canadian growers, he de- 
clared, had placed American producers 
under a distinct handicap. 

The letter to the commission said that, 
because of a slightly better quality of 
Canadian wheat, the American producer 
would only benefit about 9c bu by a lic 
increase in the duty, the limit allowed 

law. 

“I may also point out,” Mr. Anderson 
continued, “that the proportion of hard 
wheat of high milling value produced in 
this country this year is relatively small. 
This fact has resulted and will continue 
to result in + of gee by 
millers for hard spring wheat of high 
milling value, which tends to spread the 
difference in price of spring wheat in this 
country and Canada and invites the im- 
portation of hard spring wheat from 
the latter country.” 

Facts were so readily obtainable, the 
letter said, that no extended investiga- 
tion was necessary for the commission to 
establish the need of the higher duty. 

“The flexible provisions of the tariff 
act,” Mr. Anderson said in discussing 
his application, “were designed to meet 
just such changes in conditions of com- 
petition as have resulted this year from 
the abnormally high yield in Canada and 
the abnormally low yield in the spring 
wheat areas of the United States. While 
the present duty has never been reflected 
in the price of winter wheat to anything 
like the extent it has in spring wheat, it 
is altogether likely that, as the domestic 
supply of spring wheat disappears, the 
duty will be more and more reflected in 
the price of winter wheats.” 

The cost of production in the spring 
wheat states this year was said by Mr. 
Anderson to be about $1.67 bu, while in 
the four prairie provinces of Canada it 
was about 72c bu. 





Cartes C. Hart. 





BUYS MARION ROLLER MILL 

Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Associated Flour Mills 
Co., of Owego, has purchased the Mar- 
ion (N. Y.) Roller Mills from Charles 
L. Seybold, proprietor for the last 13 
years. The Associated company, which 
operates mills in four states, takes pos- 
session of the entire property with the 
exception of the elevator and storage 
house. Production of the mill will be in- 
creased. The Associated also has pur- 
chased the Buisch Mills, in Lyons, N. Y., 
and has contracts pending for the pur- 
chase of a number of additional mills 
throughout New York, Pennsylvania, 
.New 5 ersey and Maryland. 

P. D. Faunestock. 





SHIPPING BOARD OPERATION PLAN 

Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The plan an- 
nounced by Edward P. Farley, chairman 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
for the operation of the government’s 
merchant marine, it is understood, is to 
be subject to further development as 
rapidly as practical suggestions may of- 
fer themselves for’ the consideration of 
the board. i 

It is thought likely that proposals now 
before the board, one of which was sub- 
mitted by Commissioner Bert E. Haney, 
will be studied. The plan which Chair- 
man Farley announced had been worked 
out is to be put in effect in the North 
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Atlantic, United Kingdom and Ireland 
service. Physical operation of the ships 
will be under direct supervision of the 
board, and in this way the latter will 
administer all money appropriated by 
Congress for the American merchant 
marine. 

Soliciting and booking of freight, han- 
dling of this freight at terminals, and its 
loading on ship will be in the hands of 
loading agents, under board contract. 
Payment will be on a strict commission 
basis. In this work the board intends 
utilizing the experience and services of 
the present managing operators. 

The Haney plan provides for the con- 
tinued operation of the fleet, and the sale 
of the vessels thus operated, to citizens 
of the United States. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 





CHINA’S IMPORTS OF FLOUR 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Notwithstanding 
its 123 flour mills, 23 of which are in 
Shanghai, China imported more flour in 
1922 than in any previous year in a 
decade, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce. Imports of 
flour in the three years immediately pre- 
ceding the war averaged about 167,000 
tons annually, but at that time China 
had few mills. 

Chinese flour imports slumped about 
8 per cent during the war period, but the 
construction of numerous mills then be- 
gan and China exported 134,000 tons in 
1918. Both exportation from and im- 
portation to China increased in 1919 and 
1920. Domestic consumption also grew. 
It was due only to America’s exceptional 
crop in 1921 that Chinese mills could be 
kept in operation, because China suffered 
a crop shortage that year. During 1921 
exports of Chinese flour shrunk and im- 
portations grew approximately 50 per 
cent over 1920. Imports expanded fur- 
ther in 1922 to 240,000 tons. 


Cuaries C, Hart. 





CANADIAN MILL EARNINGS 

Monrreat, Que.—During the financial 
year that is now ended for practically all 
Canadian milling companies, the five 
principal ones have earned an average of 
almost 13 per cent on their combined 
common stock. 

The total assets of the five leading Ca- 
nadian companies amount to $52,538,323. 
Their total common stocks amount to 
$12,575,000. Their total net earnings for 
1922-23 amount to $1,597,000, or an av- 
erage percentage of 12.7. 

The combined net profits applicable to 
dividends on preferred and common 
stocks totaled $2,088,329. This is a drop 
of about $100,000 from the previous year, 
and nearly $400,000 less than for the year 
ended in 1921. 

These figures are based on aggregates 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills'Co., Ltd., and Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Two of the Canadian companies above 
referred to have taken the drastic step 
of reducing the item of “good-will” in 
their balance sheets to $1, namely, Ogil- 
vie and Western Canada. Lake of the 
Woods and Maple Leaf have also sub- 
stantially reduced this item in their bal- 
ance sheets during recent years. In the 
case of Lake of the Woods it now stands 
at $250,000, and in the Maple Leaf it is 
shown as $236,085. 

A. E. Perks. 





ARGENTINE FLOUR IN THE ORIENT 

Buenos Arres, ArGENTINA.—An Asso- 
ciated Press telegram from New York 
says that Sefior Oscar Mayer, honorary 
consul of Argentina in China, has ar- 
rived in that city on the way to Hong- 
kong. He expressed the opinion that, 
if Argentina were adequately represent- 
ed commercially at far eastern ports, it 
would easily be feasible to place all her 
surplus production of cereals, meat and 
other produce. Sefior Mayer added that 
he had already arranged contracts for 
the shipment of 90,000 tons of flour 
from Buenos Aires to Hongkong, and 
said that neither the United States nor 
Argentina fully. appreciated the possi- 
bilities offered by the eastern markets. 
Hongkong, he said, for example, received 
meat from Australia, which was sold at 
as much as 75c per lb. 

Wirrep J. Lams. 
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REPLY TO RATE REQUEST 


Committee of Railroad Executives Declares 
a Lower Export Charge on Wheat 
Would Not Help Farmer 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Replying to 
President Coolidge’s request for reduced 
freight rates on wheat for export, a 
committee of railway executives told the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that 
such action would prove of no value to 
American producers, because it would 
immediately be met by Canadian and 
Argentine railroads. It was also as- 
serted that the western railroads could 
not afford the loss of revenue which they 
would thus be called upon to take. The 
committee, which was headed by Samuel 
Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Lines, 
summed up its conclusions as follows: 

“1. Such a reduction in rates will not 
lessen the competition with foreign coun- 
tries, notably with Argentina and Can- 
ada, from which latter country exports 
are far greater in volume than from the 
United States, and, therefore, will not 
stimulate the movement from this coun- 
try, particularly since Canadian railroads 
have always concurrently adjusted their 
rates on export wheat with respect to 
those currently carried by United States 
lines, and there is no reason to believe 
that they will make any exception in this 
instance. 

“2. It was found impracticable to 
confine the reductions to the eastern 
roads as at one time thought possible, 
as inevitably the western roads would be 
forced to make corresponding reductions 
on wheat for export through the Gulf 
and Pacific Coast ports because of the 
reduction of rates on eastern roads to 
the Atlantic seaboard; and it is generally 
conceded that the western roads are in 
no position to stand any reduction in 
their revenues. It was likewise found 
that it would not be practicable to con- 
fine the proposed reductions to wheat 
alone, as corresponding reductions would 
inevitably follow on flour, and other grain 
and their products. 

“3. The proposed reduction in export 
wheat rates would result in a material 
loss of revenue to all the carriers, many 
of which, in the East as well as in the 
West, are not in a position to earn such 
a return as will re-establish credit and 
attract capital necessary to provide ade- 
quate transportation facilities.” 

Attention also was called to the pro- 
ceeding recently instituted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a gen- 
eral inquiry into freight rates on grain 
and grain products, the answer conclud- 
ing: 

“The roads have every desire to help 
the wheat farmer and have approached 
the matter in that spirit, but they be- 
lieve that a reduction in export rates 
will not benefit the wheat grower.” 


Cuartes C. Harr. 








BALTIMORE TERMINAL PLANS 
Battimore, Mp,—It is announced that 


. the latest plans for the McComas Street 


terminal at Locust Point provide for 
eight municipal piers and 25 warehouses 
at an estimated cost of $24,000,000. The 
piers are to be 1,200 feet long, with slips 
300 feet wide between them, and the 
warehouses from one to five stories high, 
each connected with the upper deck of a 
pier transfer shed by means of a covered 
way. The area of the piers is figured 
at 2,400,000 square feet; area of transfer 
sheds, first floor only, 1,700,000 square 
feet; area of warehouses, first floor only, 
760,200 square feet; car capacity, 2,500; 
berthing space for 33 steamers of 12,000 
deadweight tonnage each. 

The McComas Street terminal, when 
completed, in conjunction with the ter- 
minals now existing, will provide, in the 
judgment of the port development com- 
mission, ample facilities for the antici- 
pated increase in Baltimore’s commerce 
for approximately 20 years. 

The W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
flour and cereal products, New York, 
has asked the port development commis- 
sion for another conference, ostensibly 
for the purpose of reopening negotiations 
for the construction of another big pier 
and warehouse on the McComas Street 
waterfront, and the commission has 
agreed to comply with the company’s 
request. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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Flour sales for the week ending Nov. 
3 were very light. Outside of local 
trade, which was about normal, and 
California demand, which was only fair, 
the mills report no new business. 

Prospects for export trade do not indi- 
cate much, if any, new business in the 
near future, and the mills anticipate a 
substantial curtailment of output after 
Jan. 1, unless business should develop 
from some source not now in sight. 
Oriental inquiry is very light, and indi- 
cates that business could not be done on 
a basis to return production costs. 

There is occasional inquiry from Unit- 
ed Kingdom and continental markets, 
but price differences prevent business. 

The extremes in Washington mill quo- 
tations are far apart, though price com- 
petition is less acute than it has often 
been in the past. While some mills of 
small capacity are quoting patents 55@ 
60c below the usual price, most of the 
mills refuse to be stampeded into fol- 
lowing suit, taking the position that the 
small price cutting mill can supply only 
part of the demand, and preferring to 
lose some business rather than sacrifice 
profits to secure a larger volume of 
sales. 

Washington flour quotations: blends 
made from Pacific and Montana and/or 
Dakota wheats $6.40@7.05 bbl; bakers 
patents $5.60@5.80, pastry flour $5.30@ 
5.45, all basis 98-Ib cottons; blue-stem 
family patent, $5.95@6.50, basis 49-lb 
cottons. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-Ib 
cottons, carloads, coast: Dakota, $7.10@ 
7.60 bbl; Montana, $6.40@6.55. 

The peak of demand for millfeed ap- 
pears to have been passed and prices are 
weaker. On account of the high prices 
for corn, barley and oats, and the rul- 
ing of the Washington department of 
agriculture, forbidding the admixture 
of oat hulls with feeds, the trade does 
not anticipate any precipitate decline in 
millfeeds. Mill prices for mill-run are 
$28 ton, though there is some reselling 
at $27. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3..... 62,800 45,434 86 
Previous week ..... 52,800 43,633 83 
YOO OBO cecccccece 52,800 40,708 77 
Two years ago..... 52,800 27,749 52 
Three years ago.... 52,800 23,595 45 
Four years ago..... 52,800 39,911 75 
Five years ago..... 52,800 17,117 36 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3..... 57,000 57,349 100 
Previous week ..... 57,000 54,913 96 
FOR OHO ccccccvese BF,000 28,560 50 
Two years ago..... 57,000 52,497 92 
Three years ago.... 57,000 18,250 32 
Four years ago..... 57,000 47,763 84 
Five years ago..... 57,000 15,430 27 


Twenty-five interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 
the two weeks ended Oct. 27, 1923, with 
a two weeks’ capacity, on full-time 
schedule, operating six days a week, of 
133,400 bbls of flour, made 120,033, or 
90 per cent of capacity, against 116,155 
made the previous fortnight by 21 mills 
with a two weeks’ capacity of 134,000 
bbls, or 87 per cent of capacity. 


OCTOBER FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma in October: to Shanghai, 194,644 


bbls; Taku Bar, 10,000; Dairen, 35,000; 
Amoy, 7,605; Fu Chau, 26,250; Hong- 
kong, 104,623; Yokohama, 1,000; Kobe, 
500; Philippines, 43,851; Honolulu, 6,764; 
London, 714; Peru, 10,941; Chile, 11,750; 
Zcuador, 243; Nicaragua, 900; Salvador, 
724; San Francisco, 17,092; Los An- 
geles, 8,915; Newark, 6,447; Boston, 
1,960; Philadelphia, 3,060. 
HARBOR OF YOKOHAMA DEEPER 

Early reports after the Japanese dis- 
aster were to the effect that the chan- 
nel of Yokohama harbor had been ren- 
dered too shallow by the earthquake for 
deep sea ships. Captain Jack Griffith, 
commander of the Admiral Oriental 
Line steamship President Jackson, which 
recently arrived here from that port, 
stated, however: 

“As a matter of fact, the harbor of 
Yokohama, both inner and outer, is from 
four to ten feet deeper as to soundings 
than it was before the earthquake. This 
does not apply generally to all parts of 
the outer and inner harbor, but merely 
to the regular ship channels, the only 
portions of the harbor and approaches 
of which I took soundings. 

“The progress made in clearing away 
the débris from the time we arrived 
there from Seattle, Sept. 23, and re- 
turned, Oct. 20, was remarkable, though 
no appreciable building activities were 
noticeable. The wrecks of the burned 
areas and the streets had been pretty 
well cleared, and every effort apparently 
had been made to put the place in shape 
for the resumption of commercial activi- 
ties with the outside world. In fact, 
rail communication was being established 
to Yokohama much more rapidly than it 
was to Tokyo, though the two cities are 
closely related as far as distance is con- 
cerned.” 

WHEAT 

Wheat quotations, Nov. 2, sacked, 
coast: No. 1 western white, $1.05@1.0514 
bu; No. 1 western red, $1.03@1.04; No. 
1 hard white, $1.05@1.06. 

Montana dark hard northern spring, 
14 per cent protein, $1.32 bu. 

There is very little Pacific wheat be- 
ing bought for milling or export. Pa- 
cific wheat is above an export basis, 
the soft varieties being 6@8c bu above 
Albertas, No. 1 northern selling at 97c 
bu at Vancouver, B. C. 


NOTES 


O. D. Fisher, president Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., has returned from a trip 
to Louisiana and California. 

The Seattle office of Mitsubishi Shoji 
Kaisha, Ltd., of Yokohama, Japan, im- 
porters and exporters, has been moved 
from the Central Building to the Dexter 
Horton Building. 

New rules adopted by the Merchants’ 
Exchange are: bulk wheat delivered in 
place of sacked wheat shall be subject 
to a discount of 4c bu; resacking charge, 
8c sack; bad order sacks discounted 4c 
sack. 

R. D. Lytle, traffic manager Tacoma 
Grain Co. and North Pacific Millers’ As- 
sociation, has gone into business for him- 
self at Tacoma. He will handle traffic 
matters for a number of mills as well as 
for the North Pacific Millers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Headquarters of the Gallatin Valley 
Milling Co., which operates a 300-bbl 
mill at Belgrade, Mont., and a large 
number of elevators in Montana, have 
been moved from Spokane to the office 
of the parent company, the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. D. R. Fisher, ma T, is 
now located at Seattle. The h uar- 


ters of the cereal plant of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co. Mount Vernon, 
Wash., has alse been moved to Seattle, 
and O. W. Fisher, Jr., manager, has 
moved from Mount Vernon to Seattle. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


The flour market has been very inac- 
tive. Dakota fancy patent is quoted at 
$7.65@8 bbl, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.60, and clear at $7.05; Montana fancy 
patent $6.95@7.35, standard $6.55@6.95, 
and clear $6.40; Kansas fancy $8.20, 
standard $6.85@7.30,—cotton 98’s, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is, if anything, a 
little weaker. Northern bran and mill- 
run are $38@39 ton. 

The seven days ending Nov. 2 showed 
little activity in the grain market. While 
offerings were not large, buyers were 
scarce and, as a result, prices weakened 
somewhat. Country warehousemen re- 
port that movement of grain is small, 
with the greatest activity in the San 
Joaquin valley. The Los Angeles mar- 
ket has been absorbing larger quantities 
of barley and wheat during the past 
season than ever before, and this has 
tended more than any other one thing to 
keep prices at a relatively high level. 

Barley exporters have been practically 
out of the market. While there has been 
some inquiry for shipment abroad it is 
practically impossible to get shipping 
space, as all available boats are going in- 
to Puget Sound to load wheat. Feed 
barley is selling at $1.55@1.57% bu. 
Ordinary grades of shipping barley are 
worth no more than feed prices, and the 
finer grades are bringing only a small 
premium above this. 

Northern wheat coming into this mar- 
ket has had a depressing influence on 
local prices. Dealers are not anxious to 
buy, and feed wheat is worth $1.90@ 
1.95 bu, San Francisco. Offerings have 
been fairly heavy, but most buyers are 
fairly well stocked. 


NOTES 


The Maricopa bakery, owned by Vic- 
tor Stone, was completely destroyed by 
fire on Nov. 1. The loss is estimated at 
$20,000. 

James A. Lovejoy, representing the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has returned from a two weeks’ business 
trip to Los Angeles. 

The Chamber of Commerce reports the 
following exports of flour from the port 
of San Francisco during September: to 
China, 104,850 bbls; Japan, 963; Pacific 
islands, 1,217; Mexico, 4,041; Central 
America and Panama, 13,295; South 
America, 1,887; United Kingdom, 112; 
Philippines, 4,703. 


UTAH 

Wheat prices slumped during the week 
ending Nov. 3, reaching the lowest levels 
of the season for the intermountain ter- 
ritory. Millers and elevator operators 
reported that some of the wheat arriv- 
ing has been damaged by too much mois- 
ture, rains in the wheat growing districts 
during two weeks having been the cause. 

Quotations on Nov. 3 for wheat on the 
Ogden market were on the following 
basis: No. 2 hard winter 92c bu, No. 2 
soft white 88c, No. 1 northern spring 
92c, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. 

The flour trade has been weak, little 
new business being booked. Quotations 
to the Pacific Coast markets, Nov. 3, 
were $6.25 bbl for hard wheat flours and 
family patents, and $6.50 for bakers, 
car lots, basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., 
California common points. The south- 
eastern trade showed some interest in 
new quotations, though there was little 
booking, the quotations being $6.50 bbl 
for soft wheat patents, car lots, basis 
98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., lower Missis- 
sippi River common points. Local trade 
was fair, with prices as follows: family 
patents $6.20 bbl, soft wheat patents 
$5.50, and bakers flours $6, car lots, basis 
48-lb bags, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Bran was strong, sales being made to 
Pacific Coast buyers at $35 ton, car lots, 
f.o.b., California common points, and to 
Utah buyers at $30, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. E 

NOTES 

O. H. Morgan, vice president Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., is in Ogden on 
business connected with the company’s 
Ogden mill. 

Approximately 500,000 bus wheat were 
harvested in the Cache valley, Utah, 
this season, according to Logan elevator 
operators, and sold at an average of 70c 
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bu. This crop was the largest in the 
history of Cache County. More than 
half of it has been delivered. 

Weather conditions have been excellent 
for fall sown grain, according to United 
States weather bureau reports from both 
Utah and Idaho. There is ample mois- 
ture for starting growth, and in many 
sections good headway has been made by 
grain. The weather has been cool, but 
no severe temperatures have been re- 
ported in the wheat growing districts, 

W. E. Zuppayy, 


OREGON 

There is a fairly good local trade jn 
flour, and the market is on a steady 
basis. Family patents hold at $6.25 bbi, 
bakers hard wheat flour at $6.45 and 
bakers blue-stem patents at $6.05, in 
straight cars. A moderate export flour 
business has been worked for shipment 
late in the year. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Nortliwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oct. 28-Nov. 3..... 62,000 55,390 89 
Previous week ..... 62,000 54,093 87 
ZERF GHO ccccvccccce 57,000 36,727 64 
Two years ago..... 57,000 35,255 61 
Three years ago.... 48,000 24,980 52 
Four years ago..... 42,600 41,847 98 
Five years ago..... 40,500 23,341 55 
Most of the demand in the whea! mar- 
ket at present is for red wheat for ex- 
port account. Western red is bringing 


$1.04 bu, while hard winter, which 
usually sells for a cent or two more, is 
worth only $1.02. There is some trade in 
club and soft white at $1.05@1.06, but no 
call for blue-stem or baart, as the mills 
appear to be sufficiently supplied at the 
moment. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF EXCHANG! 

Frank L, Shull, vice president Port- 
land Flour Mills Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ Exchange Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting on Oct. 31. 
I. C. Sanford, of the Northern Grain & 
Warehouse Co., was elected vice presi- 
dent, and F. S. McCarl secretary-treas- 
urer. Directors chosen were N. A. [each, 
of Kerr, Gifford & Co., and A. M. Chrys- 


_ tall, of Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 


A resolution was adopted asking the 
new officers to carry on the work of re- 
organization started some time ago. A 
general meeting of the stockholders will 
be called for this purpose in the near 
future. 

The differential between bulk and 
sacked grain was fixed by the exchange 
at 4c, as against 5c last year, resacking 
at 8c instead of 10c, and bad order sacks 
at 4c instead of 5c. It was decided that 
no change would be made in mixed 
wheat discounts, but that mixed wheat 
should be sold as such, the differences 
to be arranged between buyer and seller. 


J. M. Lownsp te. 


MONTANA 


Market quotations for milling output 
in Montana territory continue on an 
even keel. They are: patent flour $6.75 
bbl and first clear $4.90, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran $27 
ton and standard middlings $29, same 
terms. 

MONTANA WHEAT TESTS HIGH 

According to James Atkins, deputy 
state grain inspector for the Great Falls 
laboratory, wheat graded by that branch 
so far this fall has proved that the crop 
being marketed this year is very close 
to former standards for the state and 
that the protein content, as indicated by 
the new tester installed in the labora- 
tory, is such as to make much of the 
wheat command a premium, Most of 
it tested as to protein content shows 13. 
or better, and none so far tested has fall- 
en below 12. Some has tested as high 
as 16. These facts, Deputy Atkins be- 
lieves, give ground for expecting the 
Montana crop to meet a good demand on 
the terminal markets and result in im- 
provement in the returns coming to the 
farmers. 

NOTES 

C. M. Strawman, manager of the Mon- 
tana Wheat Growers’ Association, has 
returned from a business visit to Minne 
apolis. 

Threshing from the stack is well along 
in most of the wheat growing sections of 
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Montana, and there is practically no 
grain in shock. 

Seeding of fall wheat will be material- 
ly lighter in the northern half of Mon- 
tana than it was a year ago, according to 
reports made by elevator men who have 
interviewed farmers as to their plans 
for seeding. One of the causes was lack 
of rain in the early fall. 

Farmers are taking advantage of the 
carload price more than usual this year, 
and at every shipping point individual 
and pool cars are being loaded by the 
crowers. Wheat was selling at $1.06 bu 
in car lots at Power on Oct. 30, while 
the card price by the wagonload at ele- 
vators was 93c. Most of the independent 
loaders in the territory northwest of 
Great Falls are said to have sold their 
wheat to west coast buyers. 

Joun A. Curry. 


FAVORS MARKETING PLAN 


(Continued from page 569.) 

The tariff increase proposal was passed 
by as a matter for Congress or the 
Tariff Commission, acting under the flex- 
ible provision. The commission, it was 
pointed out, has the subject under study. 
While government price fixing was urged 
at a few conferences, the report says 
there was much more opposition to than 
support of it in agricultural districts. 

The report goes to great length in dis- 
cussing the proposition of having the 
government purchase the so-called sur- 
plus and market it abroad at any price 
obtainable. 

“There is, in the first place,” the Presi- 
dent’s envoys reported, “some confusion 
as to what constitutes the ‘surplus’ which 
the government is supposed to buy. Cer- 
tain sections of the country produce va- 
rieties of wheat especially suitable for 





export, and not needed, in quantities pro- 
duced, for domestic consumption. In 
other parts of the country, wheats of 
special quality are produced for which 
the domestic demand even now appears 


to exceed the present available domestic 
supply, so that some Canadian wheat of 
desired quality is actually being imported 
despite the tariff of 30c bu. 

“A distinction must be drawn, there- 
fore, between surplus wheat and export 
wheat. The result of the plan might 
easily he that wheat would be grown in 
the United States for export, bought by 
the government, and sold abroad at a 
loss, while other varieties of wheat need- 
ed for domestic use were at the same 
time being imported.” 

Commenting further on the plan to 
have the government buy and export the 
surplus, the report points out that our 
government would then be seeking to do 
in other countries what Congress has 
made laws to prevent other countries 
doing here. The plan contemplates, the 
report says, that the United States 
should be the active agency in a policy 
of “dumping” American wheat abroad, 
below cost, to the detriment of foreign 
producers, 

“If the situation were reversed,” the 
report continues, “and a_ neighboring 
country, through a governmental agency, 
were to instigate a policy of dumping 
Wheat in the United States below cost, 
it is not likely that we would long re- 
main quiescent, and we cannot expect 
other countries to act differently.” Pro- 
Visions of the tariff law to penalize the 
dumping of foreign merchandise in this 
country below cost are then cited, along 
with other provisions aimed at unfair 
methods of competition which might de- 
stroy or injure American industry. 

Great Britain, whose colonies, Aus- 
tralia and British Columbia, produce the 
largest part of the export wheat of the 
World, it is suggested would hardly 
stand by and permit demoralization of 
foreign markets without taking defensive 
measures, 

Answering the opposition of at least 
4 part of the grain trade to co-operative 
marketing, the report says that “the 
greater part of the discussion of grain 
dealers was concentrated on the economic 
cost, under the present system, of trans- 
ferring wheat from country elevators to 
terminal points, and ignored the real 
problems involved, namely, the stabiliza- 
tion of the ultimate market, the keystone 
of which is to be found in the Chicago 
and Liverpool contract markets.” 

Co-operative marketing, if successful, 
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it is said, directs itself not only to eco- 
nomical handling and a return to the 
producer of the full premium to which 
his wheat is entitled, but also to a stabili- 
zation of the ultimate markets, which the 
existing machinery has been unable to 
bring about in a satisfactory way. 

“A number of gentlemen in the grain 
trade,” says the report, “appear to be- 
lieve, very sincerely, that wheat cannot 
be organized for co-operative marketing 
as have other commodities. Some of 
them have gone to considerable trouble 
to investigate the matter. Their reports 
are to the effect that it cannot be done, 
but the verdict is unsupported by con- 
vincing evidence. So far as we are able 
to determine, they merely mean that the 
production of wheat is carried on in so 
many different states, under so many dif- 
ferent conditions, and involves so many 
different types, that they cannot conceive 
of successful organization on the scale 
required. 

“The plain fact of the matter is that 
the principle of co-operative marketing is 
being applied to wheat. The scale of op- 
erations at present, however, is too small 
to be an important factor in the situa- 
tion. We agree that the organization of 
the wheat producers on an adequate scale 
is a bigger problem, and a more difficult 
one, than the organization of the cotton 
producers or the tobacco producers, but 
we firmly believe that it can be accom- 
plished with the right sort of leadership 
and with the whole-hearted co-operation 
of the bankers and business men, which 
our experience on this trip clearly indi- 
cates can be obtained when the appeal is 
made. In fact, with the development of 
the movement to the point where the as- 
sociations are handling a_ sufficiently 
large volume of wheat, we are convinced 
that it will be attended by the same 
measure of success that has characterized 
the operations of other successful co- 
operative organizations.” 

It is mentioned in the report that one 
of the loudest complaints heard among 
wheat farmers was regarding increases in 
local taxes during the past two years, the 
scarcity and high cost of labor for agri- 
cultural purposes, and the inefficiency of 
available farm labor. In many places 
increased freight rates, resulting in dis- 
location of available markets, were pre- 
sented as a factor of vital importance. 

“In other words,” this very engaging 
report goes on to say, “the economic 
status of the wheat producer was shown 
to be fundamentally prejudiced, on the 
one hand by high cost of production due 
to increased taxes, increased cost of labor 
and material used in production, and 
high prices of commodities and goods 
which the farmer buys. On the other 
hand, the prices realized by the farmer 
for his wheat, although higher than the 
pre-war figures, and also higher than 
they were a year ago, are not sufficient, 
when increased freight rates are taken 
into consideration, to maintain the pro- 
ducer on a satisfactory basis.” 

Conditions in North Dakota were 
found somewhat worse than elsewhere, 
due to low yields on account of constant 
cropping, unfavorable weather conditions 
and exceptionally extensive wheat rust. 
Facts presented in North Dakota, as in 
many other places, indicated that pres- 
ent problems and difficulties had not risen 
all at once but were the cumulative ef- 
fect of developments over a series of 
years. Overstimulation of acreage dur- 
ing high prices, increasing tax burdens, 
high cost of production, overextension of 
credit, speculation in land, and extrava- 
gance in yey and private expenditure, 
followed by a sudden collapse of prices 
and markets, were held to have created 
a situation in 1920 from which it had not 
been possible entirely to emerge. 

Evidence was found, however, of con- 
siderable readjustment, which in some 
states showed a rapid change toward 
dairying, while in other sections it was 
sugar beets, alfalfa, flax, or some other 
crop that could be grown profitably. 

The report emphasizes the need, as 
shown by investigations made on the trip, 
of legislation to curb the further issu- 
ance of tax exempt ‘securities. The story 
told the President is not all gloom, as the 
report shows great upward changes to 
have taken place in some lines of agri- 
culture in the past two wears. For ex- 
ample, it says: 

“In the contact we have had with 
changing agricultural conditions, we can- 
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One of the most interesting financial 
developments of the year was the wholly 
unexpected announcement of the decla- 
ration of an extra dividend for United 
States Steel common stock. The inci- 
dent ranks easily with the even more 
sensational announcement several years 
ago concerning the private declaration 
by the directors of the Union Pacific 
Railroad of a handsome increase in that 
company’s yearly rate and also an in- 
crease in the dividend on Southern Pa- 
cific stock. Those were episodes of the 
Harriman régime which it is safe to say 
could never be repeated in these days 
of increased publicity and worldwide in- 
terest in corporation affairs. 


A FAVORABLE INDICATION 


The United States Steel Corporation’s 
financial position in every way justifies 
the action taken. The sensational thing 
about it was, however, that the action 
was wholly unexpected and that it was 
announced after the close of business at 
a time when Wall Street was in a great 
deal of unsettlement, with numerous 
forebodings concerning possible unfavor- 
able developments in business during 
1924. The fact that the directorate of 
the greatest industrial corporation in 
the world has gone on record in declar- 
ing an extra dividend at this time shows 
that, in the judgment of these business 
leaders, there are good times ahead. 

Any one familiar with the history of 
this extraordinary industrial property 
will realize that no extra dividend would 
have been authorized at this time had it 
not been that the shrewd men who com- 
prise the directorate believe thoroughly 
in the future of American trade and in- 
dustry and were taking a bullish position 
on the industrial outlook in this country. 
For this reason the announcement had 
immediate effect upon the stock market 
and there was a quick upward rebound, 
with a sharp advance throughout the 
general list which was, however, most 
emphasized by the rise in industrial 
stocks. 

It was significant that almost as soon 
as the market advanced sharply on this 
news one of the most daring professional 
speculators quickly announced that he 
had changed his position in the market 
from the bear to the bull side, and issued 
a long statement explaining the reason 
for shifting his position in the way that 
he did, on investigating conditions after 
returning recently from Europe. The 
whole episode reflected in no uncertain 
way the strength of underlying condi- 
tions and the feeling that the stock mar- 


ket was really in a stronger position than 
the average quotations indicated. 
INVESTMENT SENTIMENT 

There is apparently good basis for the 
belief that the market has turned the 
corner, and that there will be a broader 
response from the investing public from 
now on. High grade bonds are still sell- 
ing at a level which provides a handsome 
income return for the buyer at present 
prices. Such purchases must be made 
with discrimination, however, as the mar- 
ket is full of bonds and one must ap- 
preciate the necessity of getting expert 
advice on investments at this time. 

The American people are by degrees 
gaining investment wisdom, and while 
there are some people foolish enough to 
buy securities without a thorough inves- 
tigation, the sober common sense of the 
investing public as a rule is asserting it- 
self and it is refusing to take on any 
stocks, bonds or notes unless they have 
been approved by high grade bankers 
or others with whom the buyer is in close 
touch. All this has come about largely 
through the efforts of the investing 
bankers’ association and the strong move- 
ment undertaken by various bank of- 
ficers to interest the public in the mat- 
ter of wise investments, There is reason 
to believe that the movement will con- 
tinue, for there is no doubt that it is 
called for and will be of incalculable 
benefit to the American people. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 

There are indications that 1924 will 
witness further revival in business and 
industrial affairs. It is bound to be a 
year of heavy financing if things go 
well, and if it is possible to bring about 
a fairly early settlement of the very 
troublesome reparations dispute. The 
outstanding need of the hour is to 
bring France and Germany together on 
a sensible co-operative basis which shall 
pave the way for a complete understand- 
ing of all the troublesome and vexatious 
questions which have developed from the 
war. The public is in the mood for fur- 
ther prosperity, but there is nothing to 
indicate that it will take on inflation or 
pay for merchandise or other articles 
the high prices of the 1919-20 era. 

The outlook is much more reassuring 
than it was a few months ago. The 
country is going ahead rapidly in many 
directions, but the people are still suf- 
fering from the sort of unbalanced in- 
dustry represented by the closing down 
of great cotton mills because the price of 
the staple had reached an exorbitant av- 
erage level. 








not help but be struck by the rapidity 
with which economic forces are moving 
in this post-war period. Barely two 
years ago corn-was selling at 16c bu in 
western Nebraska and Iowa; cattle, 
sheep, wool, and hogs were going to mar- 
ket at ruinous prices; the sugar beet in- 
dustry was almost prostrate; tobacco 
markets were demoralized; cotton was 
unsalable at half the cost of production, 
and it was stated that an alleged sur- 
plus of 10,000,000 bales, a full year’s 
crop, made a prolonged depression in- 
evitable. At that time wheat was in 
relatively better position than any other 
American agricultural product. 

“Now, corn is selling at high prices; 
the sheep and wool industries are report- 
ed to be on a satisfactory basis; the 
sugar beet industry has been restored; 
the cotton surplus has disappeared and 
there is a full demand, at good prices, 
for the entire production; and the to- 
bacco industry, organized with unusual 
thoroughness under the co-operative mar- 
keting plan, is in good condition. The 
feeding and fattening end of the live 
stock industry has greatly improved, but 
the breeding end of the business is still 
confronted with many difficult problems, 
the solution of which should continue to 


command our active interest and consid- 
eration. 

“Two years ago the country was strug- 
gling with an unemployment problem in- 
volving, it was said, 5,000,000 men. To- 
day a scarcity of labor is reported from 
nearly every part of the country. 

“In viewing the agricultural situation, 
therefore, we cannot help feeling that the 
future may be much more hopeful than 
many of those immediately interested in 
certain lines of production are inclined 
to believe. It may be pointed out, in 
this connection, that the statistics con- 
cerning the visible supplies of American 
wheat, so frequently cited as indicating 
the existence of an unmanageable sur- 
plus, do not take into account the fact 
that, according to all reports, there has 
been available an ample supply of rail- 
road cars and, consequently, wheat has 
been free to move to terminal markets 
with unusual rapidity. The information 
presented to us indicates that the same 
situation exists with reference to other 
important agricultural commodities.” 

Cuares C. Hart, 





The Spanish olive harvest during the 
1922-23 season totaled 1,539,551 metric 
tons, while the oil yield was 289,114 
metric tons. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 571.) 
WHEAT 

Premiums on cash wheat at Minneapo- 
lis have declined perceptibly. Wheat 
that in the previous week would have 
brought 13@14¢ bu over Minneapolis De- 
cember is now obtainable at 8@10c over. 
Mill buyers are more discriminating and 
more inclined to “shop.” Only the choic- 
er offerings are cleaned up on day of 
arrival, and some of the poorer varieties 
have to be carried over from day to day 
before they can be disposed of. Virtual- 
ly no outside milling inquiry is reported. 
No. 1 dark northern is quoted nominally 
at 1@13c over December, and No. 1 
northern at December price to 5c over. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, December and May wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 2 dark 
he $1.16 @1.28 $1.13 @1.26 
a Se 1.15% @1.27% 1.12%@1.25% 
Mev, 3 ....+++ 2.58 @i.87 1.12 @1.26 
wees BS occcaes 1.14% @1.254 1.10% @1.23% 
Nov. 5 ..... . 1.18% @1.23% 1.09% @1.21% 
Nov. 6 1.13% @1.22 1.09 5% @1.20% 

No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
Oct. 31 ......$1.18 @1.19 $1.11 @1.16 
Nov. 1 ....... 1.12% @1.18% 1.10% @1.15% 
Mov. 9 ...+++- LB @1.a8 1.10 @1.15 
BO oes ase 1.11%@1.17% 1.08%@1.13% 
Nov. 5 ....... 1.10% @1.15% 1.07%@1.11% 
Nov, 6 ....... 1.10% @1.14% 1.07% @1.10% 
Nov. Dec. May Nov. Dec. May 
31°....$1.14 $1.19 wiaceee $1.12% $1.18% 
Recadsee Ae 1.185% 6...... 1.11% 1.17% 
2 1.13 1.18% 6...... 1.11% 1.17% 


*October. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 2 amber 
Gee, Bh .weses $ .96% @1.03% $ .95%@1.01% 


a le 2 95% @1.02% 94% @1.00% 
NOV. 2 ..ccses -95% @1.03% -.94% @1.01% 
Nov. 3. 97% @1.05% -96% @1.03% 


96% @1.03% 
.96% @1.04% 95% @1.02% 
No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 
|) Pee $ .94%@ .99% $ .92%@ .98% 


Nov. £ 97% @1.05% 


Nov. 





Nov. 1 ....... .935%@ .98% -915% @ .97% 
BUOY, BD wccsess 93% @ .99% 91% @ .98% 
NOV. 3 . veces -95% @1.01% 93% @1.00% 
BOY, B wcccese .95% @1.01% .93% @1.00% 
Nov. 6 ...000% .94% @1,00% -92%@ .99% 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Nov. 3, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1923 1922 1921 1920 











Minneapolis ... 3,987 3,638 2,758 3,367 
Duluth ..ccccce 996 1,499 1,938 1,791 
Totals <.cscs 4,983 5,137 4,696 5,158 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Nov. 3, 1923, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1923 1922 1921 1920 





Minneapolis .. 32,860 38,977 36,542 32,853 
Duluth ....... 14,433 27,488 26,558 19,238 
Totals .....- 47,293 66,465 63,100 52,091 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: 


7—Mpls—— -Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 


Oct. 30 .. 345 847 138 202 2,045 2,464 
Oct. 31... 310 406 172 298 1,519 1,647 
Nov. 1... 440 442 101 177 1,791 1,893 
Nov. 2... 526 3872 153 201 1,646 1,689 
Nov. 3... 878 493 147 253 1,526 1,492 
Nov. 5... 954 615 241 175 1,929 1,492 

Totals .2,953 2,675 952 1,306 10,456 10,677 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $36.25 @36.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 33.25@33.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 31.75@32.00 


No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 30.25@30.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. - @27.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.75@ 2.80 
Corm meal, yellow? ...ccevcecee 2.70@ 2.75 
Rye flour, white® ......-cseeeee 3.50@ 3.55 
Rye flour, pure dark® ......... 3.50@ 3.55 
Whole wheat flour, bblf ....... 5.80@ 5.95 
Graham, standard, bblf ........ 5.70@ 5.80 
Rolled oats*® ........ -@ 2.45 
Linseed oil meal* - @49.00 





*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 4 Nov. 5 








Nov. 3 Oct.27 1922 1921 

No. 1 dark ..... 3,020 3,008 930 1,213 
No. 1 northern. .1,065 1,067 164 38 
No. 2 northern. .1,621 1,601 245 26 
Others .......-- 7,365 7,059 2,476 4,334 
Totals ...... 13,07 12,735 3,815 5,612 
In 1920 ....... 5,740 4,905 ...04 eevee 
In 1919 ....... 6,896 C,4BS - wn cee - cecce 
In 1918 ....... 22,312 21,263  ..... wseee 
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Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Nov. 6, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

1923 1922 1921 1920 





Minneapolis ...13,071 3,816 5,612 5,740 
Duluth ..2.c00% 5,498 6,100 5,250 4,876 
WORE sccvck 18,569 9,916 10,862 10,616 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: Nov. 4 
Nov. 3 Oct. 27 1922 

Wheat, bus...... 3,986,550 3,034,550 3,638,000 
Flour, bblis....... 28,071 28,042 25,803 
Millstuff, tons.... 3,783 4,907 1,803 
<< eee 248,000 165,000 132,660 
SS eee 710,600 768,260 712,780 
Barley, bus...... 449,920 423,400 305,440 
pe, BU. nccceve 186,320 185,420 302,400 
Flaxseed, bus.... 253,680 573,920 126,420 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday: Nov. 4 

Nov.3 Oct. 27 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 962,120 835,800 1,231,200 
Fiour, bbis......+ 347,707 352,460 614,699 
Millstuff, tons.... 19,002 18,443 15,254 
Cee, BOs cécesase 115,570 63,220 34,320 
Oats, bus........ 602,790 755,380 990,150 
Barley, bus...... 267,710 333,300 167,200 
Ry@, DUB. ccccces 63,210 23,840 287,620 
Flaxseed, bus.... 95,900 94,530 47,500 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Nov. 3, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared vith the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

7-——Receipts——,_ -—In store——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 254 126 101 500 77 860 
Duluth .... 456 226 205 1,753 656 725 


Totals .. 710 352 306 2,253 733 1,585 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Nov. 3, 
1923, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 











-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 














Minneapolis ... 4,555 1,886 701 408 
Duluth ....... 3,928 1,794 2,202 996 
Tete .vvces. 8,483 3,680 2,903 1,404 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Nov. 4 Nov. 5 Nov. 6 

Nov. 3 Oct. 27 1922 1921 1920 


Corn ... 14 3 41 465 58 
Oats ...5,676 5,627 14,302 21,724 6,393 
Barley... 671 716 514 1,323 1,134 
Rye ....7,499 7,408 1,427 1,483 59 
Flaxseed. 500 428 76 860 589 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


Oct. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
30.... 84@85 37% @38% 62% @63 49@60 
$1.... 83@84 38% @38% 64 @64% 48@59 
Nov. 

Bieves 81@82 88% @38% 63% @64 48@59 
S.ccee 80@81 38% @38% 63% @64 48@59 
Bioee 79@80 388% @38% 64 @64% 48@59 
5.. -@79 388% @38% ....@63% 48@59 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis — Duluth 

Track To arr. Track Oct. Nov. 








Oct. 30 ...$2.36% 2.35% 2.37% 2.36 2.36% 
Oct. 31 ... 2.86 2.85 2.387 2.35% 2.35% 

Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 1 ... 2.85% 2.34% 2.387 2.35% 2.36% 
Nov. 2 ... 2.38 2.37 2.39% 2.387% 2.38% 
Nov. 3 ... 2.89 2.38 2.40% 2.39 2.39% 
Nov. 5 .. 


- 2.40% 2.39% 2.37% 2.36% 2.37% 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The flour market continues featureless. 
The buying trade maintains an indiffer- 
ent attitude. Bookings during the week 
ending Nov. 3 were from small buyers 
and of the retail order. The larger 
buyers, who lift the business out of the 
ordinary, filled their requirements earlier 
in the season. The inactive condition of 
the wheat market makes it difficult to 
stir slow buyers to action. 

The demand for durum flour is spot- 
ted and not urgent. The mill did a fair 
business during the week ending Nov. 3, 
but it was mostly of part or car lot 
orders. However, it is mainly engaged 
now is working on old contracts for de- 
livery on boats before the close of navi- 
gation. 

Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


1923 1922 
Family patent ....... $6.15@6.45 $7.00@7.25 
Bakers patent ....... 5.95@6.20 6.75@7.00 
Fancy clear, jute..... 5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
Semolina No. 2 ....... 6.00@6.25 6.25@6.50 
Durum patent ....... 5.50@5.75 5.85@6.10 
RYE FLOUR 


The rye flour market continues quiet. 
Surface conditions give no promise of 
any increase in demand during the re- 
mainder of the year. The local trade 
only is buying, and the volume of new 
business is light. Outside interest is 
stagnant. Prices at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., in cotton: pure white, $3.85; No. 
2 straight, $3.70; No. 3 dark, $3.20; No. 
5 blend, $4.45; No. 8 rye, $3.60. 


MILLFEED 


Only small buyers are showing interest 
in the millfeed market. Any small lots 





that are available are disposed of in 
mixed cars of flour. The mills are 
booked pretty well ahead, and are more 
concerned about making deliveries than 
getting new business. Shipping orders 
are not coming very freely, and in some 
cases have to be pressed for. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

Oct. B8-Nov. 3 ...ccscseees 30,560 83 
Previous week ........++++ 24,270 66 
Ema POOP coccccececcescece 18,385 50 
TWO years ABO ....+.eeeees 29,540 81 

WHEAT 
There was fair activity in durum 


wheat futures, but the trade as a whole 
marked time, awaiting definite action 
from Washington in respect to the pos- 
sibility of increasing the import duty on 
Canadian wheat. The market at the close 
showed no decided change from Oct. 27. 
Most of the limited business was in the 
December delivery. Spring wheat is a 
dead issue. While the desirable grades 
of cash have been in strong demand for 
milling account at fancy premiums on 
reported export flour contracts, the or- 
dinary and lower run of samples were 
cared for principally by elevators. Re- 
ceipts as well as shipping fell off and 
rather quiet conditions ruled also in the 
cash market. 

The East is not buying very freely, 
which serves to back up the local inactiv- 
ity. Three cargoes of Canadian wheat, 
aggregating 378,000 bus, arrived from 
Fort William to go to Minneapolis, and 
some of it is already in cars in transit 
to that market. Millers seem interested 
in this wheat, and further purchases of 
it may be brought in here before navi- 
gation closes. 

COARSE GRAINS 


The present movement of oats to this 
market is light, with feeding demand 
that keeps the supply cleaned up and no 
pressure from offerings. No. 3 white on 
track or to arrive quotable 24%c under 
Chicago December. No shipments were 
reported in the week ending Nov. 3, and 
stocks increased 79,000 bus. 

Barley demand generally fair, but 
buyers apparently have filled pressing 
needs. Some stock was moved to the 
East, and more is contracted to go in 
the near future. Shipping, however, is 
not active. Choice is quotable at a range 
of 59@64c bu, and ordinary at 46@59c. 

The rye cash demand continues to take 
care of all spot or to-arrive offerings. 
There is little evidence of anything stir- 
ring in the East to revive buying in that 
quarter, and stocks are piling up here. 
Not a bushel was reported loaded out 
of elevators for the week ended Nov. 3, 
emphasizing the acute dullness of the 
situation. Operators in the futures mar- 
ket have practically dropped out. 


FLAXSEED 


Operators found the future market re- 
sponsive to selling and buying turns, 
causing a rather unsettled feeling for the 
week ending Nov. 3. Large receipts and 
insistent pressure in the early sessions 
led to weakness and a price loss runnin 
3@5c before the decline could be checked. 
Final quotations nearly recovered the 
starting loss, while May finished up 
strong a full 2%4c better than the close 
of Oct. 27. Trading has commenced to 
show signs of slowing down, as present 
requirements have been pretty well sat- 
isfied 


On Nov. 1, deliveries of 756,000 bus 
were reported, but as it went into strong 
hands the effect on the market was prac- 
tically unmarked. All offerin are 
meeting ready sale, and heavy dockage 
cars bring good premiums. Stocks in- 
creased 413,000 bus during the week. 


NOTES 

G. H. Spencer, president Duluth Board 
of Trade, was in St. Paul on Nov. 2. 

E. H. Mirick, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was on ‘change 
Nov. 5. 

The Cargill Commission Co. is receiv- 
ing corn consigned to it from Minneapo- 
lis, and will assemble it here and ship 
by boat to the East. 

The Rosenbaum Grain Corporation has 
discontinued its private wire to the Du- 
luth Board of Trade, but still maintains 
its representative here. 

John G. Dengler, of the Red Wing 
Milling Co., E. W. Diercks, of the 
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Winter-Truesdell-Ames Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Were in Duluth Nov. 2. 

During the week ending Nov. 3 there 
were several days when not a single boat 
was under elevator spouts for grain, q 
most unusual condition at this time of 
year. 

Santi Sylvester, a baker employed jp 
the White Star bakery at Chisholm, 
Minn., was asphyxiated, Oct. 31, by gases 
from a truck he had placed in the ga- 
rage. 

Elevators Nos, 4 and 5, operated by 
the Capitol Elevator Co., have become 
public under the state law and have been 
declared regular for delivery of receipts 
by the Duluth Board of Trade. 

The Consolidated Elevator Co. unload- 
ed two steamers with Canadian wheat 
from Fort William on Nov. 5. Their 
cargoes aggregated 290,000 bus, and the 
wheat was destined to Minneapolis mills, 
In a week’s time 500,000 bus of such 
wheat came in by boat, and 66,000 bus 
were loaded out by rail. 

Work on the new Occident elevator 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. is pro- 
Laer | pas It was expected that it 
would be ready to receive grain «uring 
December, but the present outlook js that 
it will not. 

On Oct. 31, the first day of active ship- 
ping from the Canadian Head of the 
Lakes after the American boats went 
back into the trade from there, 16 boats 
loaded out 2,444,000 bus wheat, nine of 
the cargoes going to Buffalo. 

The new steamer, Twin Cities, of the 
McDougall line, which operates all water 
from Duluth to New York City, arrived 
here Nov. 1 and left the next day for 
the East, carrying a mixed cargo in 
which were included agricultural imple- 
ments going to Buenos Aires, potatoes 
and other vegetables, 20,000 bus wheat, 
flour, etc. 

With the settlement of vessel cifficul- 
ties so that American boats are again 
carrying Canadian grain, the rate at the 
Canadian Head of the Lakes has dropped 
to 34%@Ac bu on wheat to Buffalo. That 
is about the rate that prevails from Du- 
luth, with 4c paid for small lots, which 
at present constitutes all the business. 
Vesselmen claim they have never «nder- 
gone a worse season than this. 

Mills gave the durum cash marke! good 
support on Nov. 5, taking over «ll of 
the fancy as well as the intermediate 
grades, leaving only the off stu‘f for 
elevators to handle. Bids on Nos. | and 
2 amber were advanced Ic, and o1 Nos. 
1 and 2 mixed a full 3c. Owing io the 
large receipts, inspection was slow, the 
delay causing trading to drag. The 
bulk of the spring wheat was held at 
sampling points, for disposal at the mar- 
ket paying the highest price. 

F. G. Carisoy. 





Duluth-Superior Grain 

Daily closing prices of wheat futires in 
cents, per bushel: 

c--Spring—, ———Durum—--— 

Dec. May Oct. Nov. Dec. May 

Oct. 27. 115% 120% 97% 97% 97% 102% 

Oct. 29. 114% 119% 96% 97 96% 101% 

Oct. 30. 114% 119% 96% ; 


Oct. 81.116 121 97 97% 97%, 102% 
Nov. 1.. 115% 120% .... 965 97%; 102% 
Bee. Be. ccess 120% .... 96% 9715 102% 
Nov. &.. .2... 120% .... 97% 98% 103 


Daily closing prices of northern whi at, 0” 
track, in cents per bushel: 


o—— Dark northern——,__ Nortiiern 
No. 1 Jo. 1 


. 0 o. Ni 
27.. 115% @119% 113% @116% 111% (113% 
29.. 114 @118 112 @115 110 112 
30.. 114% @118% 112% @115% 110% : 112% 
31.. 115% @119% 113% @116% 111% 113% 


-. 115% @119% 113% @116% 1114 113% 
2... 114% @118% 112% @115% 110% 112% 
8... 114% @120% 112% @115% 110% 7112% 
Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 
per bushel: 
--Amber durum— -——Du! 
1 


—— 





Oct. No. No. 2 No. ! D2 
27.... 99% @110% 97% @109% 98% I6% 
29.... 99 @112 97 @112 98 96 


96% @111% 97% 95% 


30.... 98% @111% ‘ 
97% @112% 98% 6% 


31.... 99% @112% 


Nov . 
a 985% @110% 965% @110% 97% 95% 
2..... 98% @110% 96% @110% 97% 95% 
aa 99% @112% 97%@112% 98% %% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, i? 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye . 
No. 3 white No.1 Farley 
39% 65% »0@64 
38% 64% 0@é4 

. 38% 64% 5 0@64 
39% 65% ‘s@ét 

. 38% 65%  46@64 

. 38% 65%  16@64 
39% 65%  16@64 
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- rior 
Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Supe 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Domestic— -—Bonded— 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Corn ...+e nS ees ese 's 
Oates iss 614 899 5,455 53 24 

Rye .isceun 5,577 4,235 814 37 106 : 
Barley ..-- 769 783 653 52 83 7 


Flaxseed ..1,758 656 725 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1928 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Spring ...- 618 476 646 66 655 481 
Durum .... 874 1,019 1,282 141 1,493 1,336 
Winter ..-. + 4 10 ee a 4 
Totals .. 996 1,499 1,988 207 2,148 1,821 
Corn ..eces repens 13 63 +o 1 614 
Oats ..ccee 69 35 214 os ee 7 
Bonded... 11 oe ee ee oe a 
Rye a tone 299 683 317 -» 431 141 
Bonded... 1 3 ee es oe es 
Barley .... 87 41 98 158 209 298 
Bonded... 10 1 a a% Pe << 
Flaxseed .. 4566 226 295 43 194 123 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 3, and 


receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 

(000's omitted): Receipts by 
-~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dknl 
1,2nor § 822 785 422 59 3887 148 
All other 
spring ..1,560 868 1,309 202 72 223 
1, 2 am 





1,2 dur f 927 1,087 653 101 190 153 
All other 
durum ..2,674 2,408 2,802 
-» 16 52 
Mixed .... oe oe 8 136 382 408 


Totals ..6,498 6,100 5,250 
Flaxseed prices per bushel: 


228 379 288 
8 9 9 





7——-——Close——,, 

Opening Nov. 4 
Oct.29 High Low Nov. 3 1922 

Nov. .. $2.39 $2.39 $2.34 $2.39 $2.54% 
Dec, .. 2.87% 2.38% 2.35 2.39% 2.41 

May .. 2.37 2.38 2.34 2.39% 2.34% 


The receipts and shipments of grain at 














Duluth-Superior for the month of October, 
this year and last, were as follows, in 
bushels: 

RECEIPTS— 

Wheat— 1923 1922 
Dor iO ..ettiowe tees 4,930,955 9,130,259 
Bonded .«.sesceees ‘e+e 183,229 391,279 

Potals ..cccsakdecsivns 5,063,184 9,521,538 
COPA ..cccceeevabameen 4,156 348,296 
OAS ... rcssastwaseneee 372,088 146,436 

Bonded. ossssanenseae 71,312 21,380 
Warley ..csccpvanwe hor ee 657,882 874,060 

onde . occ sickess ahs 91,710 79,993 
ea ee 1,650,114 4,454,532 

Bonded. .<<sssv0s0% ee 29,184 66,910 
Wiaanced. 2.1. icsesnceee 2,453,883 1,161,153 

Totals .00s6ss0cedun's 10,393,511 16,474,298 

SHIPMENTS— 

Wheat— 1923 1922 
Domestic ...0s0cecvidwes 3,248,847 9,105,742 
MOaGed occccvvtGtibees 31,358 405,773 

Totale ....scaveceeeoae 8,280,205 9,556,515 
Gorm ..cccscsnemesaseee. Bheaes 225,032 
GONe .. cecsveameiadeees 229,912 130,803 

mendes .asceaneaweas 3) ae 
MOMey oo cs acaceweereas 606,818 342,685 

Bonded .icecaprevir’ 8 | eee 
MPO 0s. svceessebearnlee 535,440 2,835,909 
weemmecd os .ccckasduaee 1,555,484 596,775 

Fotale .scvccceeseas 6,356,667 13,688,519 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 




















in store at above points for week ending 
Nov. 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated 1,092 61 18 61 
Metivies . .ccacswe 711 121 116 
Grain Growers .. 712 298 186 ese 
mi Se EB. covneteus 2,360 336 77 61 
Northland ....... 4,169 212 248 coe 
Port Arthur . 590 4 eve ere 
Can. Gov’t .. 648 258 269 284 
Sask. Co-op. 5,060 $16 122 173 
Private elevators. 9,539 936 398 113 
wale .ciseuiee 24,880 2,542 1,433 681 
Year ago ...cces 25,276 2,401 2,954 358 
Receipts ........ 14,984 1,775 538 282 
Lake shipments.. 13,076 860 336 213 
Rail shipments... 348 169 32 eee 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
Vo. l hard ..... 138 No.1C. W...... 
No. 1 northern. .5,575 No. 2C. W...... 388 
No. 2 northern..3,617 No. 3 C. W...... 514 
No. 3 northern. .2,906 Ex. 1 feed ..... 265 
wm. 4 .ccvgenene a FO errr 4 
No. 4 special ... 287 2 feed ......... 255 
Rh 139 Special bin ..... 11 
No. 5 special ... 120 Others 1 
me 6 402s eee 9 Private 
No. 6 special 139 
aa ° 008 ¢¢hiemh 48 ee 2,542 
BPOM .cctcends 346 
Winter ...<:053 *9 
Special bin ..... 440 
BMOTS ss valcke 990 
F¥ivate ...cetsn 9,539 
Total ..i1ic 24,880 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
Minneapolis flour é6utput by months and 
crop years, in barrels: 
8 1923 1922 1921 1920 
tal 1,104,205 1,702,570 1,759,165 1,154,470 
ct.. 1,355,280 1,888,895 1,821,340 1,459,705 
Minneapolis foreign shipments, by months 
and crop years, in barrels: 
8 1923 1922 1921 1920 
Ooember: . 5,905 10,100 148,210 131,245 
ctober,.... 9,805 8,280 111,640 94,830 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Nov. 6, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





c From ‘ 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 19.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
SE we cene 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Bremen ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Bristol ...... SECO ccs over BOD sek 
Cardiff ...... 19.00 coe 39.00 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
GE ~sescctve 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
Dublin ...... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 vee 
Dundee ...... 19.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ecee 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Malimé ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 gee 
Hamburg .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Bordeaux .... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 isis 
Havre ....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Marseilles DGD 000s sree. see “ove 
Helsingfors .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 eeee 
Pee 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 
Este wccccccs 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 cece 
Liverpool .... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
London ...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Londonderry... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 eves 
Manchester .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Newcastle ... 19.00 .... «woos cove eves 
Rotterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
CTE once GRID ccce cece, coves eoee 
Southampton. 20.00 ae 
Danzig .....- 22.00 25.00 25.00 
Pireeus, ....-. 35.00 .... ee 
Stettin ...... 30.00 . 


Ocean rates on flour from Montreal, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— Oct.-Nov. 
United Kingdom ...........0eeseeees 20 
Leith, Hull, Newcastle .............+. 20 
BOMMEOS ceccccsccreccccccccsecacsenes 22 
Rotterdam, Hamburg ................ 20 
CI Soc SSeccawecencerevecscce 26 
eer Terre rrr reer irs 29 
PEE -Gin.4 0 60\v'00900 056000000455 26 
DEE bocce 0 Sess awanceccsecesscces 28 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Nov. 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..1,407 4 114 121 3 
Boston ..... 3 10 22 2 eve 
Buffalo ..... 5,402 6 2,205 1,233 548 
Chicago 19,538 242 3,204 918 237 
Afloat .... 79 eee ose oes ove 
Detroit ..... 28 20 142 30 
St. Joseph. ..1,037 30 201 4 4 
Duluth ..... 5,135 eee 614 5,577 769 
Galveston ... 905 soe TT 29 eee 
Indianapolis. 803 80 383 4 rs 
Kan, City. .10,830 21 1,816 126 411 
Milwaukee... 457 24 


1,582 296 252 
Sioux City... 303 46 770 15 9 
Minneap’lis 13,071 14 5,675 7,499 671 
N. Orleans... 574 71 94 2 
New York... 797 52 649 478 97 








Omaha ..... 8,721 42 1,963 220 121 
Peoria ...... 59 21 351 eas eve 
Philadelphia. 592 10 167 57 3 
St. Louis....1,951 70 284 19 3 
Toledo ..... 1,773 28 328 28 2 
Canals ..... 624 18 23 257 116 
Lakes ...... 100 oe iae —_ 50 

Totals ...69,189 809 20,488 16,960 3,298 
Last year..32,278 8,806 34,077 10,115 2,976 

Increases: Wheat, 1,457,600 bus; oats, 
361,000; rye, 379,000. Decreases: Corn, 291,- 


000 bus; barley, 316,000. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 “‘out- 
side” mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 
bbls, from Sept. 1 to Nov. 3, 1923, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


-—Output—, --Exports— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Minneapolis -.2,610 3,897 16 20 
Be. PRE ow csece 153 125 oes one 
Duluth-Superior 236 245 ese 
Outside ........ 1,918 2,204 14 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Nov. 
3, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Cor Oats Barley Rye 





Atlantic .... 216 be 19 318 132 

ee 156 29 os es +0 

Pacific ..... 793 o» oe 147 
Totals ....1,165 29 19 465 132 


Prev. week. .1,806 17 22 159 369 
Totals July 
1-Nov. 3..31,364 1,278 


442 8,886 6,119 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in September, 
1923 and 1922, in barrels: 


To— 1923 1922 
United States ...... ° 12,690 53,108 
United Kingdom .... 172,854 314,100 
Other countries ...:. 270,935 330,171 





Totals ....e.eeeeee 456,479 697,379 


Wheat exports in September, 1923 and 
1922, in bushels: 
To— 





1923 1922 

United States ...... e 474,445 815,033 
United Kingdom ..... 3,836,180 6,839,005 
Other countries ..... 988,902 1,579,442 
Totals ........+++. 6,299,527 9,233,480 





WHEAT GROWERS’ CAMPAIGN 


Denver Conference Results in Interstate Ef- 
fort to Increase Membership in Co- 
operative Organizations 


Minneapouis, Minn.—On their return 
from the conference held at Denver, 
Oct. 30-31, William J. Brown, president, 
George C. Jewett, general manager, and 
Ray McClung, of the American Wheat 
Growers Associated, Inc., Minneapolis, 
reported that steps had been taken at 
that meeting for a united interstate 
campaign for additional membership in 
the various co-operative wheat market- 
ing associations. Representatives from 
12 state wheat growers’ associations, nine 
of which are now combined in the use of 
the American Wheat Growers Associat- 
ed, Inc., as exclusive sales agency, were 
present at the Denver meeting. 

The relationship committee of the Low- 
den wheat organization board, recently 
formed in Chicago, presented a plan to 
the state associations for co-ordinated 
membership solicitation in states where 
co-operative organizations are now op- 
erating, and the establishment of addi- 
tional units in states which heretofore 
have been unorganized. Serving on the 
relationship committee of the Lowden 
organization are Aaron Sapiro, co-opera- 
tive marketing attorney, Carl Williams, 
president American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change, Walton Peteet, co-operative 
marketing director from the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

The plan presented by the Lowden 
committee anticipates an immediate 
campaign in Kansas, Indiana and prob- 
ably North Dakota, to be followed by a 
secondary campaign in three other heavy 
wheat producing states, and then a third 
campaign in three more states, all prior 
to the next crop movement. At the 
same time, it is planned, stimulated or- 
ganization work will be carried on in the 
present nine state units of the American 
Wheat Growers Associated, Inc. The 
plan for Kansas contemplates the amal- 
gamation of the two associations which 
are now operating there, the Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association and the 
Kansas Farmers’ Union Association. 
Delegates of these organizations ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the amal- 
gamation. 

An interstate committee was named to 
represent the American Wheat Growers 
Associated, Inc., in working with the 
Lowden committee to complete plans for 
the campaign. It consists of William J. 
Brown, president of the American Wheat 
Growers Associated, Inc; A. R. Shum- 
way, director of the American Wheat 
Growers Associated, Inc., and president 
Oregon Co-operative Grain Growers; B. 
D. Hollenback, director of the American 
Wheat Growers Associated, Inc., and of 
the Montana Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and James Thomas, director of the 
American Wheat Growers Associated, 
Ine., and president of the Nebraska 
Wheat Growers’ Association. Meetings 
of this group with the Lowden organiza- 
tion board will be held this week in 
Chicago. 

“The plans of the Lowden committee 
proved very acceptable to our organiza- 
tion,” said William J. Brown, president 
of the American Wheat Growers Asso- 
ciated, Inc. “They mesh perfectly with 
our own campaign designed to secure 
control of the wheat production in the 
nine states where we operate, and have 
the added value of activity in states which 
now have no organizations. We were 
assured by the committee from the Low- 
den group that the personal services of 
many of the most influential figures in 
America have been offered for the work, 
and from all indications the coming cam- 
paign for the organization of wheat pro- 
ducers will exceed anything of the kind 
heretofore known in the United States.” 

Rosert T. Beatry. 





Nebraska to Be Campaign Center 

Omana, Nes.—Nebraska is to be made 
the pivotal state in the largest campaign 
for farm co-operative organization ever 
attempted in the West, according to C. 
B. Steward, secretary of the Nebraska 
Farm Bureau Federation. The whole 
force of the wheat co-operative market- 
ing campaign is to be centered in this 
state, he said. 

Mr. Steward made this announcement 
immediately after the departure from 
Nebraska of Aaron Sapiro, co-operative 
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organizer, and of Walton Peteet, man- 
ager of the co-operative marketing de- 
partment of the National Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

“This state is to be made the center 
of the campaign for co-operation,” said 
Mr. Steward, “and some of the biggest 
guns in the co-operative movement are 
to be sent here. Nebraska has been cho- 
sen for this purpose for the reason that 
this state is the center of the wheat 
growing region of the country, and it is 
realized that it will be useless to try to 
organize the northwestern states until it 
has been shown that Nebraska growers 
are willing to join the movement, It is 
a question of educating the growers. 
This education will be thorough, and it 
will aim at permanent results, such as 
Mr. Sapiro has obtained in _ other 
branches of production.” 

Leicu Leste. 





$500,000 BAKERY IN BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., on Oct. 25, opened its 
new bakery in Somerville, Mass. The 
plant was erected at a cost of $500,000, 
and is considered one of the finest in 
New England. It adjoins the warehouse 
of the company, and is the last word 
in equipment. 

With the opening of the new bakery, 
which will supply all of the stores of the 
company in Greater Boston and New 
England, the company made a reduction 
in the price of the large and small loaves 
of bread sold in its stores at retail. It 
is now offering at retail a small loaf of 
bread, Grandmother’s Bread, at six cents, 
or a reduction of three cents from the 
former price A large loaf is sold at 
retail at nine cents, a reduction from 
12c. Both loaves are wrapped, and are 
meeting with a good sale. The bread is 
baked under the most sanitary condi- 
tions, and great care is taken to turn out 
a high class product. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PENNSYLVANIA FEED CONTROL 

Prrrssurcu, Pa.—The bureau of chem- 
istry of the Pennsylvania department of 
agriculture, one of the duties of which is 
to see that all feeds, fertilizers and agri- 
cultural limes sold in the state are prop- 
erly registered and correctly guaranteed 
and labeled, annually protects Pennsyl- 
vania farmers in the purchase of $50,- 
000,000 worth of these materials. 

James W. Kellogg, state chemist, esti- 
mates that every year 1,000,000 tons of 
feedingstuffs, 325,000 tons of fertilizers 
and 300,000 tons of agricultural lime are 
sold within the state. The feeds are 
valued at $40,000,000, the fertilizers at 
$11,000,000 and the lime at $1,500,000. 

The chemical analyses of all the prod- 
ucts sampled by the bureau in a year re- 
quire over 12,000 single determinations, 
each of which must be carefully and ac- 
curately made. ‘Through these analyses 
the chemists determine which brands are 
deficient and which are giving full value 
for the purchase price. 





C. C. Larus. 





CO-OPERATIVE RICE MARKETING 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—There were 300,- 
000 bbls rice milled and sold last year at 
a net price of $3 bbl by the Louisiana 
Farm Bureau Rice Growers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association, Crowley, La., in the first 
year of operation, the Department of 
Agriculture reports. Expense of han- 
dling was 77c per bbl of rough rice. 
Sixty pools were made, including one 
each of bran, polish, brewers’ and chick- 
en, feed, with as high as seven pools for 
each of the different varieties. The as- 
sociation began operations last year with 
a membership of 314 farmers, and han- 
dled less than 3 per cent of all the rice 
produced in the United States. The 
membership now exceeds 1,100, and 1,- 
250,000 sacks of rice are pledged to the 
association for five years. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





MOVES KANSAS CITY OFFICE 

Page & Jones, steamship agents and 
operators, and ship brokers, with general 
offices at Mobile, Ala., have announced 
to the trade the removal of their office 
at Kansas City, Mo., to their new quar- 
ters, 624 New York Life Building, the 
change being effective Nov. 1. The firm 
operates a United States Shipping Board 
service to Central American and West 
Indian ports, and also to Europe. 
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Outstanding developments in the wheat 
situation were numerous in the week 
ending Nov. 3, and of such a character 
as to revive all or the interest of a few 
weeks ago in the affairs of the grain 
farmer. 

First came the proposal of Sydney 
Anderson, president of the Wheat Coun- 
cil of the United States, submitted to 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
to have the government assume the atti- 
tude of having insured a full crop of 
wheat, and to pay 50c for every bushel 
that this year’s crop fell short of the 
10-year average, either of the short crop 
states or the entire United States. 

Then came the railroad executives with 
a refusal to grant a reduced transporta- 
tion rate on wheat intended for export, 
as was suggested several weeks ago by 
President Coolidge as a means of helping 
to hasten the transfer of any American 
wheat surplus to foreign markets. 

Following up his proposal to distribute 
money among the farmers who suffered 
from a short crop, Mr. Anderson, who 
is a member of Congress from Minneso- 
ta, filed formal application with the 
Tariff Commission for an increase in the 
duty on imported wheat. 

Last came a most comprehensive re- 
port from Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing 
director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, and Frank W. Mondell, a director 
of the corporation, on the results of their 
recent trip through the wheat belt at the 
instigation of the President; a tour of 
investigation which took them to Chica- 
go, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Sioux Falls, 
Fargo, Billings, Helena, Spokane, Port- 
land, Pocatello and Denver. 

The plan put forward by Representa- 
tive Anderson is one of the most inter- 
esting proposed, and will receive very 
serious consideration because of the con- 
fidence its author enjoys both in gov- 
ernment circles and among those who are 
trying to help the farmer. But in these 
days no economic remedy is allowed to 
pass without careful analysis, and this 
one, despite the splendid reputation of 
its sponsor, will be subjected to the clos- 
est examination. 

While there is nothing specific as to 
how the money would be distributed 
among the farmers suffering from a 
short crop of wheat, principally in the 
spring wheat areas, the plan, it may be 
calculated without difficulty, would call 
for about $70,000,000, which would have 
to be appropriated out of the treasury 
of the United States. Congress alone 
could make this appropriation, and here’s 
where the “rub” comes. 

DEMANDS FROM OTHER GROWERS 

Suppose the appropriation slid by the 
House without much criticism and it 
reached the Senate. It would no more 
than be laid before that body until Mr. 
Harris, of Georgia, would get recogni- 
tion and offer an amendment for mil- 
lions of dollars more to compensate the 
plantation owners of his state for the 
cotton shortage, that crop being almost 
a complete failure this year. Then an- 
other senator whose name appears in 
news dispatches from Washington every 
day would follow with an amendment to 
take care of the potato growers in his 
state, who are fairly prosperous this 
year but were hardly able to make 
enough last year to carry them through 
the winter. What would happen then 
would be that Congress would either ap- 
propriate money, just a few hundred 
million dollars, to help every farmer 
with a hard luck story, or do nothing at 
all. 

The answer of the railway executives 
that nothing would be gained for the 
wheat producers by cutting the export 
rate was only to be expected. In the 
first place, though not mentioned in their 
reply, wheat for export already enjoys a 
preferential rate from Chicago, St. Louis 
and Buffalo, but low rates do not make 





foreign markets. Observers of trade and 
commerce will quite agree with the rail- 
roads that low rates in this country 
would do nothing more than instantly to 
force Canadian and Argentine railroads 
to make similar concessions, and thereby 
put all export producers on the same 
level. 

The railroads indicated that they 
might be willing to make the sacrifice in 
revenue which such reductions would en- 
tail if the result would be actual relief 
for the wheat grower, but they could 
see no outcome other than a loss which 
would be dangerous to those carriers 
which draw their heaviest traffic from 
the grain growing sections. It is doubt- 
ful if any great number of wheat farm- 
ers saw any hope in this plan, and 
President Coolidge is said to have pro- 
posed it only because he regarded it as 
worthy of investigation. 

INCREASED TARIFF PROPOSAL 

The application for an increase in the 
import duty on wheat appears to have 
excited more interest among the millers 
and grain trade of the Northwest than 
among ‘the actual producers of wheat. 
What the millers wanted to know imme- 
diately upon the announcement of the 
filing of the application was whether 
the Tariff Commission would go ahead 
and act without giving every one inter- 
ested an opportunity to be heard. 

For their information it should be said 
that the Tariff Commission is compelled 
to hold hearings and to give the proper 
public notice of such investigations so 
that every one who has an interest in 
the subject under inquiry may present 
his views. The hearing on this subject 
has not been announced, but the com- 
mission is expected to make known its 
intentions within a short time, the ap- 
plication having demanded prompt dis- 
position of the matter. 

The report of Managing Director Mey- 
er and Director Mondell, of the War 
Finance Corporation, performs its great- 
est service in those paragraphs which 
are designed to answer the very general 
demand for a governmental agency to 
buy the “so-called” wheat surplus and 
market it in foreign countries at any 
price obtainable. 

More has been heard of this scheme 
than any other, and it is put forward 
rather arrogantly by several senators, 
representatives and a few of the profes- 
sional friends of the farmers. Although 
some of the proponents of this plan are 
seasoned members of Congress, they seem 
to have forgotten the steps taken many 
times to prevent foreign countries from 
dumping marketable commodities in this 
country to the detriment of domestic 
producers. 

The observations of Messrs. Meyer and 
Mondell on this point should end the 
clamor for legislation of this character. 
They point to the laws in effect to pre- 
vent in this country what some persons 
would have this government do in an- 
other country to help the American 
wheat growers. 

The report well says that other gov- 
ernments could hardly be expected to 
remain quiescent while the United States 
was undermining the markets of their 
own producers. 


NOTES 


John H. Frazier, in charge of the New 
York office of federal grain supervision, 
visited the Washington offices recently. 

H. J. Besley, in charge of federal 
a supervision, and his assistant, E. 

. Murphy, have been conferring at gen- 
eral field headquarters, Chicago. 

John H. Cox, Washington office fed- 
eral grain supervision, was in Baltimore 
recently to inspect some barley samples 
submitted by the inspection department. 

E. G. Boerner, in charge of federal 
grain cleaning investigations, has re- 





turned from the Pacific Coast. Most of 
his work during his absence was conduct- 
ed from Portland. 

V. N. Valgren, chief economist divi- 
sion of agricultural finance, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, has resigned, 
effective Nov. 30, to engage in the insur- 
ance business at Hartford, Conn. 

R. Victor Bailey, 22 years in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and a guiding 
spirit in organizing the Bureau of Mar- 
kets at the time it was established in 
1913, died a few days ago of pneumonia. 

B. H. Critchfield, United States Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, has 
been appointed executive secretary of 
the Midwest Agricultural Economics Re- 
search Council, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 

George M. Jordan, Vincennes, Ind., 
has registered a trademark on wheat 
flour. Our Home Granula Co., Danville, 
N. Y., has made similar registration on 
cooked granulated wheat. The Union 
Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., has been grant- 
ed a patent on a wrapper and sealer for 
bread, cartons and boxes. 

The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Commissioners and Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture will be held in 
Washington, Dec. 6-7. The agricultural 
situation throughout the country will be 
discussed by districts. George W. Koin- 
er, Richmond, Va., is president of the 
association, and Dr. Arthur W. Gilbert, 
of Boston, is secretary-treasurer. For- 
ty-four states are represented in the as- 
sociation. 





NEW ORLEANS TRADE OPTIMISTIC 

New Orteans, La.—The people of the 
New Orleans trade territory and the Mis- 
sissippi valley generally will be benefited 
by billions of dollars annually if plans, 
hearings, investigations, reports and 
statements of the last week in October 
may be taken as an indication of com- 
ing prosperity. 

Governor Parker, of Louisiana, during 
that eventful week, declared war on the 
Pittsburgh plus plan, said to be a detri- 
ment to the growth and expansion of 
this port. 

A permanent body was formed with 
adequate finances to combat the boll 
weevil. The South is expected to save 
$500,000,000 by controlling this pest. 
The state is expected to save an amount 
equal to the entire taxes of both Louisi- 
ana and the city of New Orleans through 
the successful handling of this menace. 

The United States Senate committee 
investigating the proposed Great Lakes- 
to-the-Gulf waterways project has vir- 
tually assured the people of this terri- 
tory of congressional approval of the 
proposal which will result in a nine-foot 
channel from Chicago to New Orleans. 

The Mississippi-Warrior Service an- 
nounces a regular schedule from this city 
to Cairo, Ill., with five tows a month, 
offering millers and other shippers the 
advantage of dependable transportation 
at rates 20 per cent lower than rail 
charges. 

General Goethals completed his sur- 
vey of the proposed Intracoastal Canal 
from New Orleans to Corpus Christi, 
Texas, and bankers here have indorsed 
the project, and have urged shippers to 
show data that will convince the govern- 
ment it should spend $20,000,000 to im- 
prove this project. 

The research department of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce announces there 
were 1,300 more carload shipments from 
this city to the immediate trade terri- 
tory than in September a year “ 

The barge line announces it will carry 
1,000,000 tons of cargo to and from this 
port this year, compared with half that 
amount last year. 

Business men here cannot help being 
optimistic as they review these events, 
which all occurred within a single week. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





STUDIES AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—Dr. H. C. Taylor, 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, has returned from a _ several 
weeks’ trip throu the West, during 
which he made a close study of agricul- 
tural conditions. He visited St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Fargo, Grand Forks, Devils 
Lake, Minot, Williston, Helena, Spokane, 
Olympia, Seattle, Portland, Sacramento, 
San Presdiees and Berkeley. He con- 
ferred with field representatives of the 
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bureau, particularly the state agricul- 
tural statisticians, and with many farm- 
ers, as well as with state authorities 
farmers’ organizations and country hank. 
ers. 

Cartes C. Harr, 





NEBRASKA MILLERS MEET 


Means of Combating Outside Competition 
Discussed—Twelve-Hour Day Favored 
as Basis for Figuring Costs 


Omauna, Nes.—The Nebraska Millers’ 
Association held a meeting at the Hotel 
Fontenelle, Omaha, Oct. 27. In an ad- 
dress opening the meeting, the presi- 
dent of the association, R. S. Dickinson, 
of Grand Island, said, among other 
things, that the wheat supply in Nebras- 
ka was very short, but that, despite this 
handicap, the milling business was in a 
fairly satisfactory condition. Prevail- 
ing prices for flour, he said, were too 
low. 

“While severe competition from out- 
side mills is unavoidable,” Mr. Dickinson 
went on, “and must be met by Nelraska 





mills, we can avert a lot of intensive 
competition among ourselves by gctting 
better acquainted one with another and 


promoting good-fellowship.” 

It was practically agreed by thos« who 
attended the meeting that a 12-hour day 
running time was very desirable, and 
that it should be used as a basis upon 
which to figure conversion costs and to 
estimate the price at which flour must be 
sold in order to yield a reasonable )rofit. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, Kansas City, 
gave an account of the activities of the 
league in working for a fair rea«|just- 
ment of freight rates so that the mills 
of this territory may reach all other sec- 
tions of the country with their products 
on an equitable basis of competition with 
the mills of the Northwest. 

“Just here,” said Secretary Campbell 
of the Nebraska association, “it is im- 
perative that our shippers have their at- 
tention called to the matter of a refund 
of overcharges to avoid loss of advan- 
tage through the operation of the two- 
year time limit against claims. In the 
Western Hay and Grain Rate Case, re- 
lating to the territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission decreed a reduction of rates 
on hay, grain and grain products of 
12%c per 100 lbs, effective Oct. 21, 1921. 
The railroads demurred, were overruled, 
and finally put the reduction into ef- 
fect on Jan. 7, 1922. Between Oct. 21, 
1921, and Jan. 7, 1922, the roads levied 
the old rates on all this traffic. l‘very 
shipper is entitled to a refund of that 
excess charge of 12%c per 100 Ils on 
all shipments made during this interim.” 

Mr. Topping urged the millers inter- 
ested to prepare their claims at once 
and forward them to the league at Kan- 
sas City, where they would be joined 
by amendment with the one big case for 
which has already been filed. 


recovery 
The collection fee will not be more than 
25 per cent. The two-year limit against 
the filing of claims starts with the date 
of payment of the expense item, and 


not from the date of shipment of the 
freight, which, of course, must have been 
made subsequent to Oct. 20, 1921. 


Leien Les vie. 





INDIANA BAKERY LAW UNDER FIRE 

C. P. Ehlers, secretary-manager of the 
Indiana Bakers’ Association, writes that, 
contrary to an impression current in 
some quarters, the constitutionality of 
the ideas bakery law has not yet been 
passed upon. The recent decree of 
Judge A. B. Anderson, in the federal 
court at Indianapolis, granted the W ard 
Baking Co., et al, a temporary injunc- 
tion against the Indiana state board of 
health and others from enforcing section 
8 of the law, which deals with the return 
of stale bread. 

“In granting this injunction,” states 
Mr. Ehlers, “Judge Anderson was not 
ruling on the constitutionality of the 
law, as the plaintiffs were only seeking 
relief until the case now pending @ 
Crown Point, Ind., could come up for 
trial. No doubt, whichever way the case 
is decided at Crown Point, it will be 
taken to the supreme court, and from 
there to the United States court to find 
out whether the law is constitutional. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers ip 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 


———— 








Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 17, 1923 





During the current week there has 
been a fair business, at slowly increasing 
prices, but on Oct. 17 a distinct pause 
was noticeable. Although flour prices 
could not be called lower, there was a 
distinct disinclination to enter into fresh 
business engagements, with the result 
that the volume of trade was within nar- 
row limits, except for actual spot par- 
cels, which were very hard to find. 

These remarks apply particularly to 
strong flours, as out of arrivals totaling 
17,503 sacks, only 5,275 represented ship- 
ments from Canadian or American ports, 
the balance being Australian flour. 

Steamers’ names have been given for 
quite a fair lot of flour, but it is under- 
stood that very little will go into store, 
as there are buyers waiting for nearly 
all of it. Many complaints are received 
about the keen competition on price 
which home millers are putting up, but 
it is also reported that the buyer is get- 
ting exactly what he pays for. 

This statement can be taken two ways, 
and tlie inclination of the flour importer 
is to take the attitude that really strong 
flours will be needed, but no one can 
tell at what price, as the market has been 
bearish for some time, for the reason 
that there seems to be plenty of wheat 
to go around and a bit over. 

Export Canadian patents have been 
offered for November and possibly De- 
cember seaboard at 33s 6d@S34s, c.i.f,, 
but for January the price is generally 
about 9d per sack more. Canadian top 
patents have been offered at 36s 6d@ 
37s 6d, ci.f., November and December 
seaboard, with 9d additional for January 
seaboard. 

Kansas patents are only occasionally 
offered, and then at a price that is pro- 
hibitive in this market. 

Australian flours for shipment are 
above the present level of this market at 
32s 6d@33s 6d, ci.f., at which prices 
business is being done to the Orient, and 
in some cases to Egypt. After selling at 
30s, c.i.f., on passage, prices have firmed 
up, and 31s have been paid, it being con- 
sidered that the present floating quan- 
tities will see the end of shipments from 
Australia on this crop. 

Unce again rumor was busy with the 
price of London milled straights, it be- 
ing freely stated that an advance of 6d 
would be made at once. The rumor was 
correct, but only so far as the taking 
price is concerned, the official price re- 
maining unchanged at 38s, delivered, 
which is equal to about 34s, c.i.f. The 
taking price is, however, at least 9s less 
than this, which low price is being helped 
by the high price realized for offals. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour during the current 
week were small. The quantities, in sacks 
of 280 lbs each, were: from the United 
States, Atlantic, 2,650; Canada, 2,725; 
Australia, 12,228, 


WHEAT PRICES 


There is but little change to report in 
Wheat prices. No. 1 northern Manitoba 
afloat sold at 44s 714d, October at 43s 
Td, October-November at 42s 10%d@ 
48s 9d, with November-December at the 
same price. Rosafe, 62%-Ib, afloat, is 





offered at 48s 6d, with October at 43s 
$d. Choice white karachi, for October- 
November, 48s. Australian for Decem- 
ber shipment is offered at 45s. 


MILL OFFALS 


The strength shown in these goods 
during the previous week has been well 
maintained. London bran can be bought 
at £6 10s per ton, and middlings at 
£8 10s, both ex-mill, but it would be 
difficult to get immediate delivery. It 
is reported that short time is the cause, 
but whatever it is the present prices are 
a distinct help to the miller with his flour 
prices. Plate pollard is also very firm, 
£5 10s, c.i.f., being demanded for pas- 
sage lots, with the spot price £6 2s 6d, 
ex-store. Fancy Plate middlings afloat 
are held at £8 5s, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal continues very firm. Scotch 
prices, however, can be taken as un- 
changed at £22@23, ex-store, for Mid- 
lothian; Aberdeen on the spot is held 
for £20, but forward £19, ex-store, 
would be accepted. American prices are 
very firm and show a small advance on 
the week, but there is little business re- 
ported. Rolled oats would come at 40s 
6d, and oatmeal at 39s 6d, both c.i-f. 


NOTES 


Asbjérn P. Bjérnstad, Christiania, 
Norway, was in London for several days 
recently in the interests of his firm. 


W. A. Lansker, of the International 
Milling Co., New Prague, Minn., has left 
London for an extended tour on the Con- 
tinent. 

Philip Rothrock, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture Federal 
Grain Supervision, Washington, D. C., 
has arrived in London. He expects to 
remain in this country for some time 
making investigations for his department 
in regard to the handling of grain at the 
various ports and at the mills. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, was in Lon- 
don following his trip to Scotland, where 
he had been visiting his connection. He 
has now gone to Paris, and intends to 
return to his native city, Belfast, for a 
further visit before sailing for home on 
Oct. 20. He is accompanied by his wife. 

Alfred F. Pillsbury, secretary and 
treasurer Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, spent a few days in London en 
route home. He came here from the south 
of France, where he stayed for a while 
after a motor tour through Spain. He 
sailed for New York on Oct. 13, together 
with his wife, who accompanied him 
throughout the tour. 

Martin Tiernan, of the Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., is in 
London in the interests of his firm, 
which is owner of the Agene process for 
maturing flour. Mr. Tiernan has come 
to a for the purpose of investi- 
gating the possibilities of building up 
a business in the firm’s process on this 
side, and may remain here some time. 

Gustav B. Thomas, flour importer, 
Hamburg, Germany, spent a few days 
in London en route for Canada and the 
United States. He sailed for Montreal 
on Oct. 17, and intends to visit milling 
centers, including New York, St. Louis 
and Minneapolis. This is his first visit 
to Canada and America, and he is look- 
ing forward to the new experience with 
considerable interest. 

K. Kingsland Smith, Yonkers, N. Y., 
who from 1894 to 1908 was manager of 
the London office of The Northwestern 
Miller, has been staying in London with 
his daughter. This is the first time he 
has been in Europe since his return to 
America in 1908, and he took much 


pleasure in visiting his old haunts in 
London and finding out new places of 
interest, as well as making inquiries after 
his old friends. He and his daughter 
have been on an extended tour of the 
Continent, and have returned to Paris 
for a short time before sailing for home 
from Cherbourg. 





LIVERPOOL 

Only a very moderate interest was 
shown during the current week in wheat, 
for millers, evidently having booked suf- 
ficient for their present requirements, 
are now holding off. Prices have eased, 
owing to large offers from Canada and 
Australia, but the decline has been rath- 
er steadied owing to the continued fall 
in the exchange. There has been quite a 
fair inquiry for English wheat lately, 
and best milled samples have been sell- 
ing at about 9s per 112 lbs. Prices on 
the market are 9d lower than last week, 
and Liverpool graded wheat futures are 
unchanged to 4d lower for December, 
while March shows a loss of about 1d, 
being quoted at 8s 914d and 8s 7%d per 
ctl, respectively. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


Business in imported flour still remains 
very dull. Both Canadian and Ameri- 
can shippers are asking so much for for- 
ward stuff that it is impossible for im- 
porters to take hold and see a profit. 
Manitoba export patents are quoted at 
38s 6d, ci.f., for November seaboard, 
without any business resulting. A few 
lots have been bought for October at 
about 34s, but it is difficult to see how it 
will be disposed of even at cost price. 
This state of affairs is entirely owing to 
the extraordinary prices that are still 
being taken by home millers, and ship- 
pers will have to come down consider- 
ably if they wish to retain any hold on 
these markets. 

There is some inquiry for American 
soft winter patents, but buyers are not 
enthusiastic at the prices asked, which 
are around 35s for prompt seaboard. 
There is practically nothing doing in 
Kansas patents at 35s, c.i.f., for October 
seaboard. A parcel of Australian flour 
just arrived has been offered at about 
33s, ex-quay. 

HOME MILLED FLOUR SITUATION 


Local millers report quite a fair trade 
in quantity, but the prices that they 
have been accepting do not arouse any 
enthusiasm. They have captured to a 
large extent the trade which they for- 
merly shared between themselves and 
the importers, hut it is not much benefit 
to them, as they are hurting each other 
by taking such extraordinarily low prices. 


MILLFEED 

A very quiet trade in low grade flours 
prevails, as buyers will not follow the 
advance in prices, having sufficient for 
their present needs. Plate flour is un- 
changed at about £9@£9 5s, c.i.f. Min- 
neapolis second clears are quoted at 
24s 6d. 

The huge crop of linseed in the Plate 
has made buyers skeptical of the high 
American prices continuing, and the feel- 
ing seems to be that the next two or 
three months will see American linseed 
cakes on a more reasonable basis. Stocks 
here are very large, and English remains 
firm at £11 10s. Quite a fair trade has 
been passing in Plate linseed cake at 
about £11, and some Bombay has been 
sold at £11. 


SCOTLAND 
A short time ago it was reported in 
the Scottish newspapers that the flour 
stocks on hand in London were not 
equal to a week’s consumption. The 


same might be said of Glasgow. Stocks 
are very light, and importers do not see 
how reserves on an adequate scale can 
be built up before Jan. 1. There has 
been a sharp advance in the price of 
winter wheat flours, which doubtless re- 
flects the appreciation of the fact by 
bakers that at a season of the year when 
the rate of consumption of bread will 
be increasing they ought to have had 
larger stocks of flour on hand. 

Current quotations for flour on the 
c.i.f. basis: imported Manitobas are 
about 6d per sack dearer on spot or near 
at hand than for later delivery. Spot 
stuff is about 35s@35s 6d per sack, with 
best grades very scarce. The cheaper 
grades are at 32s@32s 6d. Importers 
report that a fairly brisk business took 
place during the week ending Oct. 13 
in Manitobas for October and first half 
of November shipment, but there are 
few sellers of stuff earlier than the 
second half of November. Canadian 
winters are 33@3A4s. 

American winters are about 35@37s, 
compared with 32s 6d@33s two weeks 
ago. Kansas flour is still out of the 
running. 

Australians also show the hardening 
tendency of the market, having ad- 
vanced from 30s@30s 6d to 32s 6d. It is 
now evident that shipments of Australian 
flour to the Continent have been heavier 
than most of the trade here believed. 

Home millers’ prices, quoted on the 
equivalent c.i.f. basis, are about 31s 6d 
@34s 6d, an advance of 6@9d from last 
week. The market reports that some of 
the home milled flours are not very at- 
tractive. The so-called “strong” flours 
are rather soft, and there is said to be 
complaint by some of the buyers. 

The impression gathered is that as 
good Manitoba wheat is dear, home 
millers have been seeking economy by 
buying Argentine wheat, which has had 
the effect of softening the product. This 
circumstance has served to stimulate the 
demand for good Manitoba flour, but, as 
stated, stocks are small, and with the 
apple shipments now in full swing and 
other freight troubles to contend with, 
the prospects for those in search of Man- 
itobas are not bright. The bakers, it 
would seem, have been misled by rosy 
expectations, published two months ago, 
regarding the Canadian crop and the 
cheap prices that would be ruling about 
this date. 

OATMEAL 


Despite the decline in the price of 
oatmeal, the trade reports no gain in 
demand. The wholesale trade’s experi- 
ence is that where a man formerly 
bought a couple of tons he is now buy- 
ing three, four or five half bags. The 
current c.i.f. price for Canadian and 
American oatmeal is about 36s 6d per 
sack, against 42s 6d for Scotch. Most 
of the recent imports of oatmeal have 
been from the States, as Canadian is 
about Is@1s 6d per sack the dearer. As 
the margin between the imported and 
the home article is now 5@6s, compared 
with 10@12s formerly, merchants believe 
that there is room for a further drop in 
the price of imported. 


THE HARVEST 


Harvest weather has been most un- 
favorable. When the one fair day in 
about a fortnight falls on a Sunday, even 
the Sabbatarian Scottish farmers do not 
hesitate to bring in the grain from the 
fields on the Lord’s Day. It was gen- 
erally believed that the price of the new 
crop would fall to about 25s per qr, but 
the shorter supplies forward, owing to 
belated threshing, coupled with the 
knowledge that much of the crop will not 
be of milling quality, have kept the level 
of prices in the higher ranges, and the 
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cost of oats today is around 30s per qr 
at the mill. 


MILLFEED 


The feedingstuffs market has been 
somewhat irregular. For certain com- 
modities there has been a fairly brisk de- 
mand. Corn meal is the most notable 
article in this category. South African 
corn meal has been offered at prices be- 
low the cost of corn itself, the price of 
meal being 8s 6d per 112 lbs, against 8s 
6d@8s 9d for the raw material. This 
relative cheapness was a special attrac- 
tion, though demand is not so good as 
it was 10 days ago. It may be puzzling 
to explain why meal should be cheaper 
than corn. The explanation offered here 
is that there is something taken out of 
the corn by the South African millers 
and marketed as a food for the natives. 
The quantity of corn on the market is 
small. 

Milling offals have advanced in price, 
though the market is unable to account 
for this. Bran is now quoted at £6 15s 
@£%. There was no improvement in 
demand to warrant the millers’ advance 
of prices, and there are plenty of River 
Plate offals as an alternative supply at 
£6 per ton. So long as farmers find it 
as cheap to feed their own grain to live 
stock as to buy it in feed, the market 
for the latter will remain dull. 


IRELAND 

The flour market has moved in favor 
of those who had the pluck to buy a lit- 
tle during the past two weeks, while 
those pursuing a waiting policy in ex- 
pectation that the great wheat crop of 
Canada, which has been a sort of night- 
mare to many, would make itself felt 
and bring about a big slump, have been 
disappointed. That the advance is not 
a fictitious one on the part of over-sea 
millers is confirmed by the fact that 
cables sent out from this side offering to 
take flour for October-November sea- 
board at prices current a few days ago 
have brought refusals on the ground that 
mills are sold out and have nothing to 
offer before December-January seaboard. 

Importers are not altogether to blame 
for the absence of business with over- 
sea millers, for the reason that English 
and Scotch millers have been making 
big efforts to secure more of the Irish 
trade in strong wheat flours and, what is 
more, they have succeeded in their ef- 
fort, as they have been cheaper sellers 
for some time, and wherever a buyer 
showed any inclination to buy ahead 
they have been willing to meet him. One 
English mill in particular has done con- 
siderable business in the north of Ire- 
land in strong flour which, although not 
equal to the finest short Manitoba pat- 
ent, is better and has more color than 
the export patent grade. 

Irish millers in the north have had a 
fair sale of bakers flour, though the bulk 
of their business is still with the soft 
wheat product. Home millers in the 
south of Ireland have not done as much 
business in bakers flour as was expected, 
for the reason that there has been a 
shortage of spring wheat in the ports, 
no doubt due partially to the strike 
and also to the fact that millers were 
afraid to buy wheat ahead, because of 
statements as to the enormous Manitoba 
crop, coupled with the difficulties of 
home transport. 


IMPORTED FLOUR SITUATION 


Stocks of imported flour are sold out 
in Belfast, and it is questionable now 
whether 1,000 sacks of strong flour 
could be obtained either on spot or near 
at hand, outside the bakers themselves, 
who, of course, want it for their own 
trade. In Dublin the situation is a little 
better, as importers brought on more 
flour latterly than their northern con- 
fréres. 

Best Manitoba short patents are not 
obtainable for nearer dispatch from sea- 
board than December-January, and the 
price is around 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 38s, Dublin. Buyers, however, were 
not inclined to buy so far ahead on these 
quotations, as they have booked a fair 
amount with home millers, delivery up to 
the beginning of the new year. In fact, 
it is reported that one English mill has 
sold in the north of Ireland about 10,000 
sacks flour on the basis of 36s, c.i.f., for 
delivery as required. Canadian export 


patent grades under mill brands are 


. 
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more easily obtained than fine short pat- 
ents, and for earlier shipment, as one 
or two little lots were bought for No- 
vember shipment from the seaboard on 
the basis of 33s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 34s 6d, Dublin. 

Minneapolis flours have been very good 
value, possibly the best offering, being 
obtainable at 35@36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
according to the position. Some _ busi- 
ness was done for October-November 
seaboard at slightly below these figures 
early in the week. The quantities put 
through, however, were not large. 

American soft winters appear to be 
almost a dead letter. There are some 
export patents offering on the basis of 
32s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 33s, Dublin, 
with 1s above these figures for Novem- 
ber shipment. Against this the home 
millers are offering a very good patent 
flour on the basis of 33s, net, c.i.f., either 
port. There also is the competition of 
Australian flour, which is very keen, 33s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 34s, Dublin, being 
the common price on spot for some of 
the ordinary brands of patent. All these 
things tend to make business for import- 
ers very difficult. 

Viewing the flour trade as a whole, 
imported flour up to the last two or 
three months has held sway all over Ire- 
land. Large quantities were brought in 
and a fairly big business was done, but 
it looks as if the steady pressure on the 
part of home millers and the English 
and Scotch millers is beginning to tell, 
and that they have gradually worked 
their flours in, to the detriment of the 
importer. 


OATMEAL 


There has been no change in the price 
of oatmeal, and the firmness exhibited 
in the previous week has been fully main- 
tained. There have been practically no 
arrivals of foreign flake, and stocks are 
gradually being reduced. Well-known 
brands of rolled oats are quoted on spot 
at 41s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin, and the price for shipment for 
similar flake is about 40s, for any mill 
with a reputation. Medium oatmeal is 
quoted at 38@40s, net, cif. Belfast, 
and about a similar price Dublin. 

The weather has been against the 
gathering in of the oats crop, as there 
have not been two whole fine days dur- 
ing the past fortnight. The yield is poor 
and the condition of the oats is very soft. 
Irish oatmeal is on the basis of 45@46s, 
net, c.i.f., for some of the best sorts. 


MILLFEED 


Mill offals have fully maintained their 
firmness, despite the fact that the out- 
put is larger, owing to increased trade 
on the part of the millers. English bran 
is not being offered for sale so freely 
in the Irish market, owing to the better 
continental demand, and home millers 
are able to get the full prices asked in 
the preceding week, and in some in- 
stances are quoting 2s 6d@5s per ton 
more. Finest broad white bran is avail- 
able from English millers at £11 per ton, 
while Belfast and Dublin millers want 
fully £9@£9 10s, delivered. Common 
red bran is firm at £7 10s, delivered, 
either port. There are no stocks of mill 
offals in any part of the country, and 
demand is strong for the time of the 
year. 

Feedingstuffs of all classes are in 
good demand, Linseed cakes have been 
very firm at £11 10s@£12, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin. Decorticated cotton 
cakes are also firm on spot, the demand 
principally being met by home millers 
at about £13 per ton. Imported are off 
the market. 

Indian meal is £9 10s per ton, full de- 
livered terms, Belfast, and about £11, 
Dublin. Corn is scarce on spot, but 
there are fresh arrivals of both Plate 
and African expected in a few days. 
Flaked corn for cattle feeding is about 
£2 per ton above the price of meal, viz., 
£12 10s@£13, Dublin. 


HOLLAND 


Although the improvement is not very 
marked, there is a better feeling in the 
flour market here, in spite of the circum- 
stance that the political position across 
the border remains far from reassuring. 
Yet it must to some extent be considered 
due to the demand from that section 
that the general tendency was more ac- 


tive, for the position here did not lead 
to such improvement. 

Arrivals have been very heavy of late, 
and far above normal, which induced 
some importers to dispose of stock at 
prices below practical parity, although 
even then realizing a profit, because this 
was purchased at the time the market 
was on a lower level than at present. 
These cheap sales were limited to a cer- 
tain quantity only, which it appears were 
somewhat heavy to finance. 

Since then importers have been work- 
ing on their holdings at very favorable 
prices, compared to local values. These 
imports, as stated, were heavy, and the 
fact that better attention was given to 
fresh offerings must be ascribed chiefly 
to the demand from the Rhenish prov- 
inces. 

However, it would cause no surprise 
to find the home demand gradually im- 
proving, as is ordinarily the case after 
the summer months, but at present there 
is an additional incentive to such im- 
provement, as the potato crop this year 
will unquestionably fall very short, com- 
pared with last year, while the quality 
is decidedly inferior. Importers who are 
looking ahead fix their attention on ac- 
cumulating stock at a price which looks 
to them inviting. 

The home mills likewise have held up 
their quotations, and as they are getting 
fine prices for their offals their position 
has much improved, compared with a 
couple of months ago. 

Home flour of good repute is quoted 
at 16.50 florins per 100 kilos, against 
which American flour is offering as fol- 
lows: Minnesota patents, 17.25@17.75 
florins, and therefore too high; Kansas 
patents, at 16.75 florins, are in some in- 
stances a little lower, but remain above 
parity. There have been a few offers 
of Kansas straight flour at 15.80@16.20 
florins, which is more in line and some 
sales are recorded at these prices, but 
the quantities offered were comparative- 
ly small. Most United States mills have 
cabled their representatives that for im- 
mediate and early shipment they are out 
of the market, which is to be regretted, 
as this grade of flour finds the readiest 
market here. 





CHINA 


Suancualt, Cuina, Sept. 26.—There 
has been a remarkable depletion of flour 
supplies in Shanghai during the past 
fortnight. Whereas in previous months 
the normal stocks averaged some 100,000 
to 200,000 sacks, there are now only 
20,000. Shipments of Chinese flour have 
been brisk to Foochow, Canton, Tientsin 
and other centers in the interior of China 
since a fortnight ago, owing to the ap- 
proach of the midautumn festival, which 
is usually a big buying period for the 
Chinese, ranking in importance with the 
Chinese New Year. 

All the 24 flour mills of Shanghai are 
functioning, although it is stated that 
the Mitsui Flour Mills may shut down 
for a little while. These organizations 
find the supply of Chinese wheat coming 
into Shanghai sufficient until the large 
quantities contracted for in the United 
States arrive here from October to Jan- 
uary. 

At the present price of Chinese flour, 
quoted at 2.15 taels per sack, Shanghai 
flour mills are making a net profit of 
some three to five cents per sack. The 
prospects of better working results are 
brighter today than they were at the 
opening of the season. With large quan- 
tities of American wheat already con- 
tracted for, the mills are assured of be- 
ing able to grind until March, 1924. 
There is at the same time a healthier 
feeling in the local flour market, and 
there is no reason to anticipate a slug- 
gish demand for mill products. 

The daily output of the Shanghai mills 
now is about 12,500 bbls, and a great 
portion of this is being readily marketed. 
Arrivals of foreign flour against con- 
tracts entered into by the Shanghai mer- 
chants are beginning to assume large 
proportions. In the past fortnight, re- 
ceipts from America were 24,000 tons, 
a from Australia 5,800. The quantity 
contracted for with the American mills 
between July and the first half of Sep- 
tember was about 100,000 tons. 

The consignment of Australian flour 
received here recently was contracted for 
about two months ago at 1.85 taels per 
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sack, c.i.f., Shanghai. The rate for Aus. 
tralian flour at present is £12 6s per 
long ton, c.i.f., Shanghai, for September 
shipment, or 2.02 taels per sack. Ap 
additional 500 tons of Australian flour 
have been bought by Chinese merchants 
for shipment in October. It might be 
added that for quite a long time there 
have been no imports of Australian flour, 

No new business in American flour jg 
reported. Chinese buyers are of the 
opinion that the prevailing rate of 
$1.37% per sack of 49 lbs, c.i.f., Shang- 
hai, October shipment, is too high, but 
business could be done on the basis of 
$1.33, which is 1.9 taels per sack. The 
equivalent of $1.37% is 2 taels per sack. 
Green Battleship, a Shanghai product, 
is quoted at 2.15 taels per sack, ex- 





godown. D. Araxn, 
September Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from th: United 
States by countries of destination du: ing the 


month of September, 1923, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Co) imerce: 























Wheat 7— Bush els— 
To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Azores, etc. .... 56 4,328 we 
Belgium ....... 3,668 651,676 ..... 
Czecho-Slovakia, | ier 
Denmark ...... 18,079 37,333 
Esthonia ...... , eee 
Finland | re 
France 416 775,936 
Germany ...... 105,353 221,111 
a 88,859 11,034 
Iceland, etc. ... a | wNaeee 
BORE sccesecses 2,373 791,990 
TED “as encewe Dee ‘laweess 
Lithuania ..... . eee 
Malta, etc. .... 742 67,937 
. Netherlands ... 174,852 577,931 
Norway ....... See kW esse 
Poland, Danzig. S| ere 
Portugal ..<s.% 506 
Russia (Europe) 252 
Sweden ........ 15,074 
Turkey (Europe) 8,043 an 
England ....... 42,933 35, 200 
Scotland ....... 133,333 148,490 ~—........., 
SPOUIE sc cce cee 15,264 153,200 cans 
COMOED occccces 7,947 6,276,249 15,357 
Brit. Honduras. FF ar 437 
Costa Rica .... 25,212 1,500 
Guatemala .... 8,783 _ 
Honduras ..... 7,836 860 
Nicaragua ..... 2,375 3,246 
WUE. 04 0:0 006 10,136 872 
SalVador ...... 6,259 van 
)  BPerereee 41,430 5,427 
Miquelon, etc... 25 ‘<aite 
Newfoundland. . 1,757 1,804 
Bermuda ...... a Ee 342 
Barbados ...... . (Ckdaee seer 
Jamaica ....... Serre 14,050 
Trinidad, etc. .. . etesee ove 
Other British 
West Indies.. 3,737 3 1,923 
oer eee 66,296 2,235 S8,492 
Dominican Rep. re see 
Dutch W. Indies | Ae 561 
De. W. ERRNO... BREE  —=— rvcsee 950 
EOI cccccscces eer oes 
Virgin Islands. . 3,705 15 974 
BR Sects behbs ‘sb0ere 8 
P,P . Barer : 
RUBEN seccccces ere 
FUMED becccseses rere 68 
Colombia ...... 4,135 10,461 400 
Ecuador ....... a > “exceeoe . 
British Guiana. 84 8 
Dutch Guiana.. Sen. eeines 
French Guiana. Sener ) 
POPE ccvevceses Sf Se 
Venezuela ..... rae 4 
2 ee 249,356 605,666 
Cho@em ........ gene os 
Hongkong ..... lh Aer 
lo ee 57,851 1,400,501 
Rwengtung .... 33,000 £ «...... 
Palestine, etc... i er oe + 
Philippine Islds 41,841 ...... 6 
Russia (Asia).. a = 
DE chastsn. c8ees 60.0000 36 
French Oceania Serer te 
Br. W. Africa. . IE a 
Br. S. Africa... Se Meee csc 
Canary Islands. er 
Serer rere Week 5 
French Africa.. 1,577 
|) ere 51 
Morocco ......- 14,456 
Port. E. Africa. _ Serer 
Other Portu- 
guese Africa.. 1,808 8 = cower 
Spanish Africa. 10,146 ...... . 
Wee visas 1,568,116 15,408,448 1,155 778 
Bushels— = 
Barley Rye vats 
BOOMTORST, occccecs  cvsvc 125,658 
WEEE, bccsvcnees s000e 23,883 vat 
DOOM sescctscss “coves 89,411 
a 42 287,553 
Netherlands ..... ..... 179,044 . 
Sweden ,568 2 
England 106 
Scotland “— 
Ireland .... <<. 
Canada 154 
RR? caved? “preaee” whee 3.443 
eS Dee 26,114 =12,706 = 11.149 
Newfoundland ...  ....5 eevee ios 
CE wa tacia sexe ne - 5s 123,259 
UPUGURy <cccccces 0 ere : 0 
Philippimes .2c000 ceses eeccve ov 
Other countries .. | ee 4,09 





Totals 
Rye flour, bbls: 


Czecho-Slovakia 112 Canada ....--- 

Denmark ..... 560 Virgin Islands.. 10 
OC 1,071 Other countries 29 
Germany .....- 923 —— 
Netherlands ... 1,172 Total ...eees 5,779 


Sweden .....+++. 1,064 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR MILLING IN DAMASCUS 
By J. H. KEELEY, JR. 


American Vice Consul in Charge at Damascus, Syria 


Flour milling is one of the most impor- 
tant industries in Damascus, due to the 
fact that cereals form the principal crop 
raised in this district. There are in the 
city of Damascus at the present time 
about 45 old-fashioned native grist mills 
propelled by waterpower and averaging 
three stones each, These’ mills rarely 
erind to their full capacity, averaging 
about 4) bus per mill every 24 hours. 

There are also 14 native roller mills 
in Damascus, propelled by electricity and 
by water turbines, and each grinding an 
average of 225 bus of grain every 24 
hours. A French company has recently 
begun the construction of a large roller 
mill about four miles outside Damascus, 
but it has not begun active operations. 

Following are the most important 
roller mills located in Damascus: 


Approximate 

Name of daily 
Mill—Owner— capacity, lbs 
Jedideh—Munir & Ahmed Ibish...... 40,000 
Hameh—Abdul Ghani Rebbi Ken..... 30,000 
Saidieh—Sayeh Agha Kasabashi...... 40,000 
Ahmedi—Serour Agha Mahaynay..... 32,000 
Kiwan—Mohammed Mudar .......... 34,000 


It is difficult to estimate the capacity 
of the primitive mills, because each stone 
grinds in accordance with the waterpower 
applied, which power fluctuates constant- 
ly. One stone may grind from 25 to 40 
bus in 24 hours. 

In the state of Damascus, as is char- 
acteristic of the Orient in general, bread 
forms the staple food of the masses, 
and its percentage of consumption is 
therefore high, It is estimated that each 
person consumes an average of 1% lbs 
of bread daily, which, according to the 
1922 census of the state of Damascus 
(608,127), gives an average total yearly 
consumption of 332,949,350 Ibs. The 
bread consumed in the larger cities of 
Damascus, Homs and Hama, is made 
entirely of low grade wheat flour, rye 
and buckwheat flour being unknown. 
The inhabitants of the smaller villages 
and the peasants eat, to a large extent, 
bread made from chick-peas, barley and 
corn. 

A large part of the population buy 
wheat and, after washing it, take it to 
near-by grist mills for grinding, after 
which they make their own bread at home 
and have it baked in public ovens. The 
number of people following this old na- 
tive custom is, however, steadily decreas- 
ing because of the introduction of the 
more modern idea of buying bread al- 
ready baked. 

During the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, 
this district imported from Australia and 
the United States $93,396 worth of flour, 
and in turn supplied to other parts of 
Syria $407,072 worth. These figures are 
obtained from data supplied by the local 
department of commerce. 

At the present time (August, 1923) 
native flour is plentiful and, although of 
inferior quality as compared with for- 
eign grades, its low price precludes the 
profitable importation of foreign flour. 
Prices of native flour per sack of 100 
kilos (220 Ibs) ss weight are as fol- 
lows: first quality, 5.33 Syrian pounds 
(about $6.09) ; second quality, 4.16 (about 
$4.75); third quality, 3 (about $3.43) ; 
fourth quality, 2 (about $2.28). 

Conversions have been made at the rate 
of 87.5 Syrian piasters to $1, bank quo- 
_ on New York draft for Aug. 13, 


Beirut, the port of Damascus, rather 
than Damascus itself, is the center of 
the importation and distribution of for- 
eign flour in Syria, and when native flour 

omes scarce local dealers replenish 
their supply from importers in Beirut. 

The firms whose names follow may be 
addressed in connection with the flour 
trade in this district, though this con- 
Sulate cannot assume any responsibility 
for their ability or inte = Elias 
Ghannage & Fils, Khalil Ghannage, 

ekour Freres, Wajih Hanhouri, all of 

amascus. Correspondence may be in 
English, but preferably in French. 

The customs duty on all imports is 11 
per cent ad valorem, and on all exports 
1 per cent ad valorem. At law, duty is 
payable in kind at the option of the gov- 
ernment or the importer, but the policy 





is to collect in cash after appraisement 
of goods. 

The usual terms of credit and quota- 
tions are 25 per cent with order, balance 
against documents in Damascus. .Some 
European firms having local representa- 
tives or travelling men visiting the dis- 
trict extend up to 60 days’ credit to tried 
customers. Cash with order or confirmed 
credit terms are recommended to Ameri- 
can business houses, because of danger 
of abandonment of goods in the event of 
a rise of dollar exchange or a change 
in market conditions. Quotations, c.i.f. 
Beirut, in French francs, or c.i.f. Haifa, 
in pounds sterling, are also recommend- 
ed, as dollar exchange is little known 
here and bank charges are high for dollar 
transactions. Credit should be extended 
only after careful investigation. 





GERMANY STOPS FOOD EXPORTS 

An export prohibition affecting food- 
stuffs, indispensable raw materials and 
semimanufactures was put into effect on 
Sept. 27 by the German government, re- 
placing all export restrictions existing 
until then. The export price control sys- 
tem has also been removed, but this is 
practically unimportant to most lines, 
owing to the impossibility of continuing 
the former exchange dumping because of 
the present tendency toward gold pro- 
duction costs. 

Invoicing goods for export in the cur- 
rency of the country of destination, or 
in high exchange currencies is now com- 
pulsory, as also is the surrender of a 
minimum of 30 per cent of the forei 
currency realized in the sale to the 
Reichsbank. This transfer to the Reichs- 
bank of foreign currencies is to be made 
against the dollar loan obligations or a 
gold credit with the bank. 

The draft of a measure increasing the 
import duties of nonessential commodi- 
ties by 33 to 100 per cent is now before 
the federal economic council. 





JAPANESE FOOD SITUATION 

According to a cabled report to the 
Department of Commerce from Emmett 
A. Chapman, far eastern division, the 
food situation in Japan prior to the 
earthquake was normal. The new rice 
crop commences coming in around Nov. 
1, if not a little earlier, and in anticipa- 
tion of this stocks were not great. Since 
the supply on hand was distributed 
throughout the empire, only a small part 
of it suffered. Therefore, except for 
immediate emergency supplies in the af- 
fected area, only the normal food im- 
ports will be required. The rice crop 
suffered little from the disaster but, 
owing to adverse weather conditions, the 
crop estimate in Japan proper places this 
year’s yield at a little under normal. 
The Korean crop is in excellent condi- 
tion, however, and the government au- 
thorities at Seoul state that the yield will 
be 20 per cent greater than last year. 





WORLD’S POTATO PRODUCTION 

Potatoes form one of the world’s 
greatest food crops. The estimate of 
over 5,000,000,000 bus produced in all 
countries reported, exclusive of Russia, 
in 1922, is probably considerably less 
than the total world production, as many 
small “patches” grown in gardens for 
home use are not included in the esti- 
mate. In countries reported to date for 
1923 the potato crop is 79 per cent of 
last year. 

The region of greatest potato produc- 
tion is in northwestern Europe, where 
the soil and climatic conditions favor 
the production of potatoes and rye 
rather than corn and wheat. In this re- 
gion potatoes play a very important part 
in the diet of the people, in the manu- 
facture of alcohol and in the feed for 
live stock. Hence" variations in potato 
production in this territory affect the 
market for our wheat, rye and corn. 

Germany is the world’s greatest pro- 
ducer of potatoes, the production in 1923 
being estimated at 1,200,000,000 bus, 
compared with 1,494,181,000 in 1922 and 
1,681,959,000 in 1909-13. 

Poland ranks second, with an estimat- 


ed production in 1923 of 896,022,000 bus, 
against 1,220,576,000 in the preceding 
year. 

The production of 15 countries of the 
northern hemisphere reporting for 1923 is 
3,089,036,000 bus, compared with 3,900,- 
730,000 the production of the same coun- 
tries in 1922, and 3,131,035,000 the aver- 
age for 1909-13. 

During the pre-war period imports of 
potatoes into the United States amount- 
ed to 3,658,000 bus, or a little more than 
twice the quantity exported. Since 1920, 
however, there has been a decided de- 
cline in imports, until in 1922 the quan- 


599 


tity shipped from foreign countries 
amounted to only 1,775,000 bus. This 
was less than half the average quantity 
imported during 1910-14, and more than 
1,000,000 bus less than the exports for 
last year. 

Cuba is the principal market for 
American potatoes, taking over 60 per 
cent of our exports. 

The Netherlands ranks first as an ex- 
porter of potatoes, supplying at least 
25 per cent of the world’s total exports. 
In 1922, Italy exported approximately 
5,000,000 bus, Canada 4,000,000 and Den- 
mark 2,000,000. 








UNITED STATES—TWELVE MONTHS’ WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS 


Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Oct. 1, 
1923, with countries of destination, as officially reported by 


1922, to Sept. 30, 
the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 























To— Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Total 
Azores, Madeira .. .. 8 ee 1 oe 6 ee os 7 “- o° 22 
Belgium ......... 5 4 3 5 1 eo ee 6 4 7 4 4 43 
WOOMMOOTE «. ccccccce 15 26 13 12 29 23 17 6 18 14 12 18 203 
Esthonia 4 5 2 7 6 4 1 4 1 - 1 37 
Finland 62 59 43 98 58 83 60 39 27 53 68 697 
France ..... 2 se ee 1 3 1 1 oe a» as 1 10 
Germany 143 «142 70 58 50 82 157 87 56 110 105 1,215 
GERPAAr .ccccccee 1 1 1 2 ee 1 oe o* es ee Ba 
GNRED cccccvecaes 10 44 64 71 9 50 23 27 18 14 17 89 436 
BREED cc ciesceveces 18 2 7 1 1 1 1 7 5 3 5 2 53 
BOI. GEE. cecces ee es os ‘a 1 ee es ea i 1 os 2 
Jugo-Slavia, etc... .. ee os 3 ee os 2 2 ae Pa - 7 
EMCVIB cccccccccce 9 3 7 ° 61 108 35 2 1 1 1 218 
Malta, etc, ....... 2 q 4 5 2 2 2 1 as 4 1 29 
Netherlands ...... 106 112 120 76 64 60 67 65 92 148 97 175 1,182 
NOFPway’ ..ccccccee 2 37 24 ee 35 8 10 8 es 12 7 2 163 
Poland, Danzig ... 6 + 3 2 17 26 37 50 12 5 4 3 169 
Russia in Europe.. 76 66 13 1 ee ee o« ° vs ee 156 
BweGen .ccccccecs 9 20 14 3 11 9 7 q 7 7 9 15 115 
Turkey in Europe. 73 73 81 43 25 4 9 13 5 4 11 8 350 
Ukraine ...cccccsce ee 16 1 “* 34 ee ee “* oe ee oe 51 
United Kingdom .. 191 190 304 155 131 84 136 6110 140 104 170 192 1,907 
Other Europe ve ea 2 2 1 1 1 1 + 1 1 10 
Camadaea ...sccccees 8 8 4 7 4 5 6 5 10 8 30 8 103 
British Honduras.. 2 1 6 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 28 
Costa Rica ....... 7 11 10 6 7 5 7 11 5 6 10 25 110 
Guatemala ....... 13 10 7 7 8 9 11 10 12 11 6 9 113 
MIORGUTER 2 ccccccs 5 5 6 5 6 6 6 6 4 5 6 8 68 
Nicaragua ........ 2 5 4 8 5 9 3 8 2 3 4 2 55 
PaMAMA ....-cccee 3 9 6 7 13 6 3 7 6 9 6 10 85 
BAIVREOE ccccecccce 6 7 12 14 9 6 10 8 11 1 4 6 94 
BEOMISO ccccccccccs 29 36 26 45 28 39 31 26 30 41 44 41 416 
GH ccccccccccccs 93 93 116 86 82 115 82 95 83 90 90 66 1,091 
PPP ree ree 23 33 29 16 27 35 38 18 15 19 24 38 315 
Barbados .......++- 2 2 1 1 es 2 1 1 2 2 2 17 
Jamaica ......0000 11 10 11 12 11 13 14 13 7 16 14 18 150 
Trinidad and To-, 

BOBO cvcsccccs ee 2 ee ee 1 2 ee ee es 1 os 6 
Other B. W. Indies 4 4 5 3 4 3 3 2 3 3 3 4 41 
Dominican Rep. .. 8 10 15 7 9 6 7 6 6 7 6 8 95 
Dutch West Indies. 1 2 2 1 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 2 20 
French W. Indies.. 13 10 9 6 11 13 11 s 9 11 21 18 140 
Virgin Islands .... 3 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 3 1 1 4 27 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ..... 1 3 ee 4 1 oe a oe 1 1 os 2 13 
Brasil .ccccccccecs 16 44 34 27 58 61 31 36 37 26 37 29 436 
Venezuela ........ 6 8 10 3 6 5 4 6 5 4 3 4 64 
Bolivia .iccccccces 10 10 1 4 1 4 9 1 2 ee 2 1 45 
Colombia ..c.ccoce 3 4 5 4 4 5 3 7 3 4 3 4 49 
Weousdor ..ccccecs 8 11 6 6 6 6 9 12 9 10 4 3 90 
Guiana ...ccccccee 7 2 5 1 ee 8 4 4 4 4 3 5 47 

BED cevecccececee 12 15 7 11 3 7 8 2 12 9 6 9 101 
GRINS .ccccccccccce 2 ee 9 os 10 2 s 11 2 3 39 
CHine ...ccccccess 121 95 172 243 254 83 18 1 70 274 249 1,787 
Hongkong . 93 47 73 52 133 27 10 14 16 67 135 768 
Japan ...... se 14 1 27 34 57 41 3 11 58 266 
Kwantung 16 13 5 41 39 37 25 6 33 22 288 
Philippine Islands. 59 37 54 49 ee 49 49 18 39 32 35 42 463 
Russia in Asia .... «- ~~ ee oe 33 ‘4 ee ve ea as af 33 
Far Eastern Rep... .-- os ee - 2 2 oe a6 ee os ‘a 4 
Palestine and Syria 2 9 9 10 8 3 3 1 1 1 1 3 51 
British W. Africa. 6 10 7 9 14 8 13 11 10 10 6 7 111 
Bgypt ..cccccccece 13 53 30 30 46 24 35 21 7 6 2 5 272 
MOrocco ...-seeees ee 7 8 6 11 oe 7 x 7 8 ce 14 76 
Spanish Africa .... 2 28 11 2 3 4 1 1 3 5 os 10 70 
Canary Islands ... 2 2 ee 1 1 1 2 2 as 1 1 2 15 
Algeria and Tunis. 1 ee ee ee ee ee oe ne 1 1 we xs 3 
Chosen ....s.eeeee ee oe ee ee ee o* 5 ee +s oe 5 
AvustPalia .ccccceces eo ee on ee ee es ee 3 Se - 3 
French Oceania .. 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 2 1 22 
British So. Africa. ° 1 1 1 2 1 3 1 1 ee oy 11 
Portuguese Africa. . 1 oe 2 1 ee 4 1 1 3 2 15 
EMOTE cecvccucece ee “e a - 1 ee ax 1 “ 2 4 
Other countries ... 2 1 1 4 1 1 1 = 11 

Totals....-.-. 1,510 1,556 1,500 1,161 1,379 1,430 1,167 983 806 884 1,273 1,568 15,217 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in barrels 


of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

January ...... 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,133 1,618 1,758 1,042 
February ..... 1,379 1,256 1,019 1,254 2,189 2,099 706 #§=1,321 1,464 791 
March ......+- 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 1,687 769 
April ....ceee- 1,167 1,198 1,691 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,294 1,429 875 
May ..cesssece 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 . 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 1,340 901 
TUNE 2. ccceeee 806 932 1,646 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,285 1,404 900 856 
July ...... eoee 884 921 1,288 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 ~=—-1,353 330 833 
August ....... 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,016 803 875 701 
September ,... 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 833 «61,015 1,085 1,003 1,223 
October ....++ ceeee 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 =1,357 83 1,246 1,341 
November .... «e.e- 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 1,485 
December .....  eseee 1,500 1,014 952 1,313 1,879 2,405 937 1,732 1,833 
Totals .... *10,651 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,681 12,769 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months, as officially reported, in bushels of 


60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

January ...... 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 18,461 24,088 4,985 
February ..... 5,991 6,602 19,326 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 °3,947 
Arch ...eee. 4,291 17,645 14,599 6,939 10,208 1,688 7,885 17,294 20,535 3,457 
DFE] wc cccccce 4,943 4,857 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22,757 3,066 
May ..cccccvee 9,973 9,366 25,032 10,864 14,028 853 11,359 14,570 14,182 1,645 
TUNE .oeccocee 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,810 6,905 9,396 7,395 
JULY ..cccccees 8,843 14,953 24,842 23,838 5,834 226 «66,069 7,325 7,819 26,158 
August ....... 14,198 33,703 68,537 27,570 12,941 15,120 65,170 11,602 16,725 24,080 
September .... 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 138,102 21,300 25,763 
October ......2  seece 18,282 18,362 35,803 13,687 21,319 65,415 11,966 17,897 19,532 
November .....  «s.es 10,577 13,846 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 19,182 
December .... «sees 9,676 10,451 25,896 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 28,876 
Totals .... *80,196 164,692 280,058 218,280 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,830 178,862 


*Nine months, 








JES’ DOAN’ CARE 

Illustrative of certain trade conditions 
and the disposition of millers to price 
their flour with little or no regard to 
cost, Frank Kell, the Texas miller, told 
a Negro story at the October meeting 
of millers in Chicago, which ran some- 
what as follows: 

Sam and his friend Mose were hang- 
ing around the railroad station and Sam, 
always looking for a trade, tried to in- 
terest Mose in buying his mule. Mose 
was not much interested. 

“That mule done got hisself too old 
so he ain’t wuth nothin’,” he said. “That 
mule won’t go nowheres; he jes’ ain’t 
wuth buyin’.” 

“Ain’t no use pickin’ on that mule’s 
quality,” retorted Sam. “That mule’ll 
shuah go anywheres. You jes’ stand off 
on one side an’ I’m goin’ show you ef 
he’ll go or ef he ain’t.” 

With which Sam gave the poor old 
mule a larrup with a hame strap. Off 
he went like a flash, banging his head in- 
to a box car standing on the siding, and 
then turning quickly he came back and 
brought up against the side of the sta- 
tion, nearly knocking it over. 

“Huh,” said Mose, “I’ll say he’s old. 
Ain’t only that mule’s old. That mule 
blind, too.” 

“Blind?” retorted Sam. “Blind, hell! 
That mule ain’t blind. That mule jes’ 
don’t give a damn.” 

7 * 


SONG OF TODAY 


A fortunate man was the Miller of 
Dee, 
Doing little but grinding his grist. 
A dip of the dish was his usual fee, 
And but few were the fees that he 
missed. 


Whatever he ground, there was profit 
assured, 
Not a contract to worry his mind. 
By options or futures he never was 
lured— 
Is it wonder his purse was well 
lined? 


He made no distinction in “patent” or 
“clear,” 
And no export department he used. 
Of cable or freight rates he stood in 
no fear, 
Nor by draft terms was ever con- 
fused. 


No price competition to make him lose 
sleep, 
No special expense on the side; 
A salesman or broker he’d no need to 
keep, 
So his mill ran for profit, not pride. 


No premiums paid for a purchase of 
wheat, 
Nor the content of protein con- 
demned, 
No combine of bakers whose price he 
must meet, 
Nor a _ shortage of cars to be 
stemmed. 


Old songs sing a lay of the Miller of 
D 


ee, 
Of the jolly good fellow he was: 
What miller today could not gambol 
in glee 
With a business so lacking in flaws? 
H.E.Y. 


* * 


A BUSINESS SNAPSHOT 


Great Executive: “I am hiring you, 
Jones, for the accounting department 
because I believe you to be a man with 
initiative—one who will work whole- 
heartedly for the firm. Don’t hesitate 
to co-operate with us in effecting better 
methods, and remember, the right ap- 
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plication will insure your success here. 
Now go to it, my boy, and I will keep 
my eye on you.” 

Jones: “Thank you, sir; this is just 
the opportunity I have been looking for. 
I'll try to deserve promotion.” 


(One Year Later) 

Great Executive (to stenographer): 
“Take this memo to the office manager: 
‘Although Jones of the accounting depart- 
ment is somewhat of a nuisance with his 
constant suggestions and hanging around 
after office hours, I understand he is an 
excellent man on the books. Keep him 
on them and raise his pay $5 a month.’ ” 

J.V.E. in Life. 


* * 


Life Insurance Agent:“One moment, 
sir, before L fill in your application. 
What make of car do you drive?” 

Client: “I don’t drive any—I hate 
them !” 

Life Insurance Agent: “Sorry, but our 
company no longer insures pedestrians !” 

—The Passing Show (London). 
* * 


Mrs. Jhones: “Yes, John, as I was say- 
ing, Miss Blank has no manners. Why, 
while I was talking to her this morning, 
she yawned 11 times.” 

Old Jhones: “Perhaps, my dear, she 
wasn’t yawning—she might have wanted 
to say something.” —Sydney Bulletin. 

* # 

Artillery Rookie (about to take his 
first lesson in horsemanship): “Sergeant, 
please pick me out a nice, gentle horse.” 

Stable Sergeant: “D’ja ever ride a 
horse before?” 

Rookie: “No.” 

Sergeant: “Ah! Here’s just the animal 
for you. He’s never been ridden before. 
You can start out together.” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A MILL AUDITOR TO AUDIT 
mill books. Address 1607, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—FEED SALESMEN; CAN OF- 
fer liberal commission arrangement to a 
few active travelling salesmen who can 
assist me in marketing a good quality and 
reasonably priced mixed dairy feed; state 
territory now covering; good territory still 
open; all replies confidential. For particu- 
lars address 1604, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man to cover western Pennsylvania; we 
are particularly interested in securing a 
man who is acquainted with the trade 
outside of the Pittsburgh district; this wil 
be a permanent position for the man who 
can develop a satisfactory business; in 
making application please be sure to give 
us as much detailed information regard- 
ing yourself as possible; what former flour 
experience you have had and something 
about the results of the business you have 
done. State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WITH MILL OR JOBBING FIRM SELLING 
flour and feeds. Address 1596, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS TO 
represent Kansas or Minnesota mill in 
Iowa territory. Address 1601, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


ASSISTANT DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 
with one of the largest milling concerns 
in the Southwest for over two years de- 
sires to return to the milling industry 
after a year’s absence; age 24; married; 
Al correspondent and knows milling. Ad- 
dress 1599, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





November 7, 1923 





CHEMIST WITH EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence wishes to correspond with a good 
firm; best qualification; qualified to work 
out bakery problems. Address 1592, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


Sprinklered 
Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 





AS HEAD MILLER IN SMALL COUNTRY 
mill or second miller in larger; can fur- 
nish first class references and guarantee 
results; northwestern territory preferred. 
Address 1580, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MILLWRIGHT, EXPERIENCED IN MILLS 
in Europe: Sweden, Roumania, Italy, Hol- 
land, etc., capable of taking complete 
charge, desires position here; in milling 
business in Europe last nine years, but 
closed mill account conditions there; val- 
uable man for large mill. Address 1606, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 


PHOSPHATE 


Victor Chemical Works 
New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 





EXPORT TRAVELLER AND DEVELOPER 
of export department, with successful rec- 
ord, at present travelling in Central Amer- 
ica for an American mill, and expecting to 
return to the United States about the end 
of October, desires to make a change; 
enjoy clientele and friendship of leading 
Latin American flour importers; can ab- 
solutely produce results and furnish un- 
questionable references as to ability and 
character; American, speaking Spanish 
fluently. Address “Results,” care North- 
western Miller, 25 Beaver St, New York 
City. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE Specialists in 


Flour Analysis 
Siebel Institute of Technology 


966 Montana St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








SALE—600-BBL MILL, WELL 
equipped, storage for 100,000 bus; four- 
story and basement, electric power; in 
‘good small grain country; city of 250,000; 
can be bought for cash, for less than one 
third value; a great bargain. Write C. 
W. Sumner, Noblesville, Ind. 


FOR 














MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








ENTIRE EQUIPMENT OF A 400-BBL MOD- 
ern mill for sale, in whole or in part. 
First National Bank of Arlington, S. D. 


Riverside Code 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—A SET OF AUTOMATIC CAR- 
ton filling machines, practically new; can 
be made to fit your size. F. J. Zenner, 
Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for quantities 





For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


CUTLER ROTARY 
steam drier; must be in good condition 
and guaranteed to stand 125-lb steam 
pressure. Rhodes, 157 W. Austin Avenue, 
Chicago. 


WANTED—NO. 3 











Check Consumption of Wheat 
Ground Against Production of 
Flour and Mill Feeds 


Richardson 
Automatic 
Scales 


enable you to do it accurately. 


Send today for Bulletin 2068 
explaining the use of Richard- 
son Automatic Scales in flour 
mills, feed plants and grain 
elevators. 


Richardson Scale Company 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Omaha Wichita Memphis 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


Buffalo 


New York Boston 


Minneapolis 




















